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PREFACE. 




A FEW words of personal explanation are due to those who may 
have seen, in the Preface to the First Volume of my edition of 

the Rig- Veda,'* a note announcing as ready for publication an Intro- 
ductory Memoir on the Literature of the Veda. Ten sheets of this 
Memoir were printed when, in the beginning of the year 1851, I 
was appointed Deputy Professor, and, after the death of my lament- 
ed friend, Francis Trithen, in the year 1854, Professor of Modern 
European Languages and Literature in the University of Oxford. In 
compliance with the statutes for the Foundation of Sir Robert 
Taylor, I had to write “Three Courses of Lectures in every year, on 
the Philology or Literature of some of the principal Languages of 
Europe.” These new and unexpected duties rendered it necessary 
for me to discontinue for a time my favourite studies. And when, 
after the first years of my now office, I was able to employ a greater 
amount of leisure on tho prosecution of Sanskrit studios, I felt that 
I should better servo tho interests of Sanskrit Philology by dovotin« 
all my spare time to editing the text and commentary of the Veda, 
than by publishing tho results, more or less fragmentary, of my 
own researches into the literature, language, and religion of tho 
ancient Brahmans. 


In resuming now, after tho lapso of nearly ten years, the publi- 
cation of these Essays, I may rogrot that on many points I have 

been anticipated by othors, who during the interval have made 
the Veda tho spooial subject of their studies. But this regret is 
fully balanced by the satisfaction I fool in finding that, in the main, 
my original views on tho literature and religion of the Vedie age 
have not been shaken, either by my own oontinued researches or 
by the researches of othors ; and that the greater parb of this work 
could bo printed, as it now stands, from the original manuscript. 

It will be seen, howovor, that in the notes, as well as in the body 
of the work, I havo availed myself, to the best of my ability, of all 
the really important and solid information that could he gathered 
from the latest works of Sanskrit philologists. The frequent refer- 
ences to the works of Wilson, Burnouf, Lassen, Benfey, Roth, 

Boehtlingk, Kuhn, Regnier, Weber, Aufreoht, Whitney, and others, 


* Rig-Veda-Sanhita, the sacred songs of the Brahmans, together with 
the Commentary of Sayanacharya, edited by Max Mttller, Vol. I., 1849 ; 
Vol. II., 1854 ; Vol. III., 1856. There will be three more volumes, the 
first of which is to be published next year. The first volume of Professor 
Wilson’s Translation was published 1850; the second^ 1854; the third, 
1851 ; and he is carrying on, at thb present moment, his valuable transla- 
tion of the next volume. 
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will show where I have either derived now light from the labours 
of these eminent scholars, or found my own conclusions confirmed 
by their independent testimony. Believing, as I do, that literary 
controversy is more apt to impede than to advance the oanso of truth 
I have throughout carefully abstained from it. When* it seemed 
necessary to controvert unfounded statements or hasty conclusions 
I have endeavoured to do so by stating the true facto of the ' ewe’ 
and the legitimate conclusions that may ho drawn from those 


My readers have to thank Dr. Btlhlor, a pupil of 
of Gottingen, for the alphabetical iiulox at the end 


Professor Bon fey 
of fli is volume. 


Ray Lodge, Maidenhead, 
Aug. 3, 1853. 


MAX MULLER, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Full seventy years have passed since Sir William Jones published his 
translation of $akuntal&*, a work which may fairly be considered as the 
starting point of Sanskrit philology. The first appearance of this beautiful 
specimen of dramatic art created at the time a sensation throughout Europe, 
and the most rapturous praise was bestowed upon it by men of high auth- 
ority in matters of taste. 1 2 At the same time the attention of the historian, 
the philologist, and the philosopher was roused to the fact that a complete 
literature had been preserved in India, which promised to open a new leaf in 
the ancient history of mankind, and deserved to become the object of serious 
study. And although the enthusiasm with which works like §akuntal& 
were at first received by all who took an interest in literary curiosities oould 
scarcely be expected to last, the real and scientific interest excited by the 
language, the literature, the philosophy, and antiquities of India has lasted, 
and has been increasing ever since. England, France, Germany, Italy, 
Denmark, Sweden, Russia and Greece have each contributed their share 
towards the advancement of Sanskrit philology, and names like those 
of Sir W. Jones, Colebrooke, Wilson, in England, Burnouf in France, 
the two Schlegels, W. von Humboldt, Bopp, and Lassen, in Germany, 
have secured to this branch of modern scholarship a firm standing and 
a universal reputation. The number of books that have been published 
by Sanskrit scholars in the course of the last seventy years is, but small 3 . 
Those works, however, represent large and definite results, important not 

1 “$acontal& or the Fatal Ring, an Indian drama, translated from the 
original Sanskrit and Prakrit, Calcutta, 1789. ” There have since 
appeared three editions of the Sanskrit text, and translations in French, 
German Italian, Danish, and Swedish. 

A new and very elegant English version has lately been published by 
Professor Williams. Hertford. 1856. 

2 Goethe was one of the greatest admirers of Sakuntallt, as may be seem 
from the lines written in his Italian Travels at Naples, and from his well- 
known Epigram: 

“Willt Du die Bluthe des fruhen, die Fruchte des spateren Jahres, 

Willt Du, was reizt und entzuckt, willt Du was sattighfe und nahrt, 

Willfc Du den Himmel die Erde mit einem Namen begreifen, 

Nennieh, Sacontala, Dich, und so ist Alles gesagt. 0 

“Wilt thou the blossoms of spring and the fruits that are latfcr in 
season, 

Wilt thou have charms and delights, wilt thou have strength and 
support, 

Wilt thou with one short word encompass the earth and the heaven, 

All is said if I name only, Sacontala, thee.” 

* Professor Gildemeister in his most laborious and accurate work, 
“Bibliothecae Sanscrit^ Specimen, Bonnae, 1847,” brings the number of 
books that have been published up to that time in Sanskrit philology to 
*603, exclusive of all works on Indian antiquities and Comparative philology. 
During the last twelve years that number has been considerably raised. 
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only in their bearing on Indian antiquities, but, as giving birth to a new 
system of Comparative philology, of the highest possible importance to 
philology m general. 1 In little more than half a century, Sanskrit has 
gamed its proper place in the republic of learning, side by side with Greek 
and Latm. The privileges which these two languages enioy in the 
educational system of modren Europe will scarcely ever be shared by 
Sanskrit, But no one who wishes to acquire a thorough knowledge of these 
or any other of the Indo-European languages,— no one who takes an 
interest m the philosophy and the historical growth of human speech,— no 
one who desires to study the history of that branch of mankind to which 
we ourselves belong, and to discover in the first germs of the language, 
rehgion, and mythology of our forefathers, the wisdom of Him who is not 
the God of the Jews only, -can, _ for the future, dispense with some 
knowledge of the language and ancient literature of India. 

l n ? an u P ! li ] ol0gy * s if® infancy, and the difficulties 

with which it has had to contend have been great, much greater indeed 

2s£3bts^ 'C n ,ryL G K lo a 

manuscripts : they had been edited and nrinfArl 1 ,? T m 

Reuchin, Erasmus, and Melanchthon who had iSinZd ff “ hi * 

important documents in the different periods of fe Lt S f° St 
and possessed a general knowledge of the historical growth of theGroek 
mmd. Learned Greeks who were taking refno-p ; n thk!f * ,,, Ieek 
particularly in Italy, had brought with them e , we . st of Europe, 

teach their language and literature : and they were nhf kn< ? wled f e to 
studies of those who ^ l 

revival of classical learning m EuroDe Mon oonrriDute to the 

to begin, namely, with Homer, Herodotus, and ThucvdTd^L^ 67 t° Ui §!? 
Anacreontic poetry or Neo-Platonist philosophy 1 nit 1 not Y. ltk 
Sanskrit scholars directed their attention to TnL^' j. W iei ? our ear ^ ies ^ 
they bed to struggle with ‘ Ml .‘ ies 

and enervating sky of India, and the burden of their i ^ bu ™ in S 
men like Halhed, Wilkins, and Sir W Jones ^ ° Ce , u P atlons - 

Brahman who would undertake to teaoh them his sacred ffiiom B1I f U 

some time, learned Pandits became more willing to i™ t n' • ^hen after 
to Europeans, their own views of Indian “ ko ’ ,l,d « e 

apt to mislead their pupils than to guide them i n » trnlv V J'?™ m01 ' 0 

great, but frequently unda ted, popularity^,’ to tho^ic h by 

1 Professor Lassen, in his work on Indian -j.- . 

publication, is giving a resume of the comhhwl i 'Jl uifclfls f now in course of 
ists during the last seventy years, sifted critiVall ab< ? urs of ,Dci ian philolog- 
by a man'of the moat exteS ie.So “J ‘Z ““f 1 

criticism. His work may indeed be considerprf ? oundes ? principles of 

an important period of Sanskrit philology w hi 0 h to . lts conelus i°n 

with Sir W. Jones’s translation of SaK ’w2 idfaij *An *«*“*■* 
von Christian Lassen. Bonn, 1847.1858, lnd c 8 Alterthums-Kunde, 
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their poetical beauty attracted the attention of men of taste Evaiyfching 
Indian, whether Manu’s Code of Laws, the Bhagavadgita, ^akuntalil, 1 -or 
the Hitopades'a, was at that time considered to be of great and extravagant 
antiquity, and- it was extremely difficult for European scholars to form 
a right opinion on the real merits of Indian literature. The literary 
specimens received from India were generally fragments only of larger 
works ; or, if not, they had been chosen so indiscriminately from different 
and widely distant periods, that it was impossible to derive from them 
an adequate knowledge of the rise and fall of the national literature of 
India. 

Herder, in other respects an excellent judge of ancient national poetry, 
committed himself to some extraordinary remark on Indian literature. 
Iq his criticism on Sakuntala, written in the form of letters to a friend, 
he says : “Do you not wish with me, that instead of these endless religious 
books of the Vedas, Upavedas and Upangas, they would give us the more 
Useful and more agreeable works of the Indians, and especially their best 
Poetry of every kind ? It is here the mind and character of a nation is 
best brought to life before us. and I gladly admit, that I have received a 
truer and more real notion of the manner of thinking among the ancient 
Indians from this one Sakuntalft, than from all their Upnekats and Baga- 
vedams. ,,]L The fact is that at that time Herder’s view on the endless 
religious books of the Veda<, could only have been formed from a wretched 
translation of the Bagavedam, as he calls it, — that is, the Bh&gavata- 
purana, — a Sanskrit work composed as many centuries after as the Vedas 
were before Christ ; or from the Ezour-vedam, a very coarse forgery, if, 
indeed, it was intended as such, written, as it appears, by a native servant, 
for the use of the famous Jesuit missionary in India, Roberto de Nobilibus. 3 

Even at a much later time, men who possessed the true tact of an 
historian like Niebuhr, have abstained from passing sentence on the history 
of a nation whose literature had only just b'^en recovered, and had not 
yet passed through the ordeal of philological criticism. In his Lectures 
on Ancient History, Niebuhr leaves a place open for India, to be filled 
up when the pure metal of history should have bean extracted from the ore 
of Brahmanic exaggeration and superstition. 

Other historians, however, thought they could do what Niebuhr had 
left undone ; and after perusing some poems of Kalid&sa, some fables of 
the Hitopades'a, some verses of the Ananda Jah&ri, or the mystic poetry 
of the Bhagavadgita, they gave, with the aid of Megasthenes and Apollo- 
nius of Tyana, a so-called historical account of the Indian nation with- 
out being aware that they were using as contemporary witnesses", 
authors ■ as distant from each other as Dante and Virgil. No nation has, 
in this respect, been more unjustly treated than the Indian. Not only 
have general conclusions been drawn from the most scanty materials, 
but the most questionable and spurious authorities have been employed' 
without the least historical investigation or the exercise of that critical 

„ — " •■■■ - - j ' 

1 Herder’s Sehriften, vol. ix, p. 226. Zur schonQU Literature und Kunst, 
Tubingen, 1807. 

, 2 Of. Account of a Discovery of a Modern Imitation of the Vedas with 
Remarks -on the genuine works, by Fr. Ellis ; Asiatic Researches, xiv, p« 

1 — 59 ; Calcutta, 1822. • 
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ingenuity, which, from its peculiar character, Indian literature requires 
more than any other. 1 * * * * 

There is another circumstance which has retarded the progress ol 
Sanskrit philology : an affectation of that learned pedantry which has done 
so much mischief to Greek and Latin scholarship. We have much to 
learn, no doubt, from classical scholars, and nothing can be a better 
preparation for a Sanskrit student than to have passed through the school 
of a Bentley ora Hermann. But in Greek and Latin scholarship the 
distinction between useful and useless knowledge has almost disappeared, 
and the real objects of the study of these ancient languages haye been 
well nigh forgotten. Mjre than half of the publications of classical 
scholars have tended only to impede our access to the master-works of the 
ancients ; and a sanction has been given to a kind of learning, whioh 
however creditable to the individual is of no benefit to the public at large. 
A similar spirit has infected Sanskrit philology. Sanskrit texts have been 
edited, on which no rational man ought to waste his time. Essays have 
been written on subjects on which it is folly to be wise. These remarks 
are not intended to disparage critical scholarship or to depreciate the 
results which have been obtained by minute and abstruse erudition. But 
scholars who devote all their time to critical niceties and recondite subtle- 
ties are apt to forget that these are but accessories. Knowledge which 
has no object beyond itself is, in most cases, but a pretext for vanity. It 
is so easy, even for the most superficial scholar, to bring together a vast 
mass of information, bearing more or less remotely on questions of no 
importance whatsoever. The test of a true scholar is to be able to find out 
what is really important, to state with precision and clearness the results 
of long and tedious researches, and to suppress altogether lucubrations, 
which, though they might display the laboriousness of the writer, would 
but encumber his subject with needless difficulty. 

The object and aim of philology, in its highest sense, is but one, — ■ 
to learn what man is, by learning what man has been, With this prin- 
ciple for our pole-star, we shall never lose ourselves, though engaged in 
the most minute and abstruse inquiries, Our own studies may seemingly 
refer to matters that are but secondary and preparatory, to the clearance, 
so to say, of the rubbish which passing ages have left on the monuments 
of the human rpnd* But we shall never mistake that rubbish for |fot 
monuments which it ooyers. And if, after years of tiresome labou?r f we do 
not arrive at the^ results which we expected,— -if we find but spurious and 
unimportant fabrications of individuals, where we thought to place ourselves 


1 Professor H, H. Wilson, in the preface to his translation of the 

Vishnu-Pur&na, remarks : “It is the boast of inductive philosophy that it 

ifaws jt§ conclusions from the careful observation and accumulation of 

* and it is equally the business of all philosophical research to deter- 

mine its facts before it ventures upon speculation. This procedure has not 
been observed in the investigation of the mythology and traditions of the 

Hindus. Impatience to generalise has availed itself greedily of whatever 
promised to afford materials for generalisation ; and the most erroneous 
views have been confidently advocated, because the guides to which their 
authors trusted were ignorant or insufficient.” 6 
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face to face with the heroes of an ancient world, and among ruins that 
should teach us the lessons of former ages, — we need not be discouraged nor 
ashamed, for in true science even a disappointment is a result. 

If, then, it is the aim of Sanskrit philology to supply one of the earliest 
and most important links in the history of mankind, we must go to work 
historically ; that is, we must begin, as far as we can, with the beginning, 
and then trace gradually the growth of the Indian mind, in its various 
manifestations, as far as the remaining literary monuments allow us to 
follow this course. What has been said with regard to philosophy, that 
u we must acquire a knowledge of the beginning and first principles, 
because then we say that we understand any thing when we believe we 
know its real beginning, applies with equal force to history, Now every 
one acquainted with Indian literature, must have observed how impossible 
it is to open any book on Indian subjects without being thrown back 
upon an earlier authority, which is generally acknowledged by the Indians 
as the basis of all their knowledge, whether sacred or profane. This 
earlier authority, which we find alluded to in theological and philosophical 
works, as well as in poetry, in codes of law, in astronomical, grammatical, 
metrical, and lexicographic compositions, is called by one comprehensive 
name, the Veda . 

It is with the Veda, therefore, that Indian philology ought to begin if 
it is to follow a natural and historical course. So great an influence has 
the Vedio age (the historical period to which we are justified in referring 
the formation of the sacred texts) exercised upon all succeeding periods of 
|nlian history, so closely in every branch of literature connected with 
Vp lio traditions, so deeply have the religious and moral ideas of that 
primitive era taken root in the mind of the Indian nation, so minutely has 
almost every private and public act of Indian life been regulated by old 
traditionary precepts, that it is impossible to find the right point of view 
for judging of Indian religion, morals and literature without a knowledge 
of the literary remains ot the Vedie a^e. No one could fiirly say that 
those men who first begin to study Sanskrit, now seventy years ago, ought 
to have begun with reading the Veda. The difficulties connected with the 
study of the Yeda would have made such a course utterly impossible an4 
useless. But since the combined labours of Sanskrit scholars have now 
rendered the study of that language of more easy access, since the term- 
inology of Indian grammarians and commentators, which not long ago was 
considered unintelligible, has become more familiar to us, and manuscripts 
Can be more readily procured at the principal public libraries of Europe, 
Sanskrit philology has no longer an excuse for ignoring the Vedio age. 

It might be inferred from the very variety of subjects upon which as 
has been just observed, the Veda is quoted as the last and highest authority, 
that by Veda must be understood something more than a single work. It 
would be, indeed, much nearer the truth to take “Veda” as a collective 
name for the sacred literature of the Vedic age which forms, so to speak, 
the background of the whole Indian world. Many of the works which 
belonged to that period of literature have been irrecoverably lost. With 
regard to many of them, though their existence cannot be doubted, it is 
even uncertain whether they were ever committed to writing. A large 
number, however, of Vedic works does still exist ; and it will require many 
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y ear s before they can be edited together with their commentaries. Till 
then it will be impossible to arrive at definite results on many questions 
connected with Yedic literature, and it would not be safe to take a compre- 
hensive view of the whole Vedic age before all the sources have been 
exhausted from which its history and character . can be studied. Nothing 
could be farther from the purpose of this historical essay than to attempt 
anything of this kind at present. What I have to offer are but Prolego- 
mena to” the Veda, or treatises on some preliminary questions connected 
with the history of the Vedic age. There are points which can be settled 
with complete certainty, though it may be impossible to bring, as yet, the 
whole weight of evidence to bear upon them ; and the general question as 
to the authenticity, the antiquity, and the different periods of Vedic liter- 
ature , ought to be answered even before beginning, an edition of Vedic 
works. Ao-ain, there are many questions of special interest for Sanskrit 
literature, in which even now, with the materials that have been published, 
and with the help of manuscripts that are accessible in the public libraries 
of Europe, it is possible to arrive at certain results ; while other points are 
such that even after the complete publication of all Vedic texts and com- 
mentaries, they will remain open to different views, and will necessarily 
become the subject of literary discussions. The principal objeot of the 
following essays will be to put the antiquity of the Veda in its proper light. 
By antiquity, however, is meant, n >fc only he chronological distance of 
the Vedic age from our own, measured by the revolutions and the progress 
of the heavenly bodies, but also and still more, the distance between the 
intellectual j moral, and religious state of men as represented to us during 
the Vedic age, compared with that of other periods of history, - a distance 
which can only be measured by the revolutions and the progress of the 
human mind. 

No one who is at all acquainted with the position which India occupies 
in the history of the world, would expect to find many synchronisms bet- 
ween the history of the Brahmans and that of other nations before the 
date of the origin of Buddhism in India. Although the Brahmans of India 
belong to the same family, the Aryan or Indo-European family, which civil- 
ised the whole of Europe, the two great branches of that primitive race 
were kept asunder for centuries after their first separation The main 
stream of the Aryan nations has always flowed towards the north-west. 
No historian can tell us by what impulse those adventurous Nomads were 
driven on through Asia towards the isles' and shores of Europe. The first 
start of this world- wide migration belongs to a period far beyond the reach 
of documentary history ; to times when the soil of Europe had not been 
trodden by either Celts, Germans, Slavonians, Romans, or Greeks But 
whatever it was, the impulse was as irresistible as the spell which, in our 
own times, sends the Celtic tribes towards the prairies or the regions of 
gold across the Atlantic. It requires a strong will, or a great amount of 
inertness, to be able to withstand the impetus of such national, rather 
ethnical movements. Few will stay behind when all are going. But to let 
one’s friends depart and then to set out ourselves to take a road which, lead 
where it may, can never lead us to join those again who speak our language 
and worship our gods— is a course which only men of strong individuality and 
great self-dependence are capable of pursuing. It was the course adopted 
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by the southern branch of the Aryan family, the Brahmanio Aryas of India 
and the Zoroastrians of Iran. 

At the first dawn of traditional history we see these Aryan tribes migra- 
ting across the snow of the Himalaya southward toward the ‘‘Seven Rivers ,, 
(the Indus, the five rivers of the Panjab and the Sarasvati), and ever since 
India has been called their home. That before that time they had been 
living in more northern regions, within the same precincts with the ancestors 
of the Greeks, the Italians, Slavonians, Germans, and Celts, is a fact as 
firmly established as that the Normans of William the Conqueror were the 
Northmen of Scandinavia. he evidence of language is irrefragable, and 
it is the only evidence worth listening to with regard to antehistorical 
periods. It would have been next to impossible to discover any traces of 
relationship between the swarthy natives of India and their conquerors, 
whether Alexan <er or Clive, but for the testimony borne by language. 
What oth*r evidence could have reached back to times when Greece was 
not peopled by Greeks, nor India by Hindus ? Yet these are the times of 
which we are speaking. What authority would have been strong enough 
to persuade the Grecian army, that their gods and their hero ancestors were 
the same as those of Kins* Porus, or to convince the English soldier that 
the same blood was running in his veins and in the veins of the dark 
Bengalese ? And yet there is not an English jury now a days, which, after 
examining the hoary documents of language, would reject the claim of a 
common descent and a legitimate relationship between Hindu, Greek, and 
Teuton. Many words still live in India and in England, that have witnessed 
the first separation of the northern and southern Aryans, and these are 
witnesses not to be shaken by cross-examination. The terms for God, for 
house, for father, mother, .son, daughter, for dog and cow, for heart and 
tears, for axe and tree, identical in all the Indo-European idioms, are like 
the watchwords of soldiers. We challenge the seeming stranger; and 
whether he answer with the lips of a Greek, a German, or an Indian, we 
recognise him as one of ourselves. Though the historian may shake his 
head, though the physiologist may doubt, and the poet scorn the idea, all 
must yield before the facrs furnished by language. There was a time when 
the ancestors of the Celts, the Germans, the Slavonians, the Greeks, and 
Italians, the Persians, and Hindus, were living together within the same 
fence, separate from the ancestors of the Semitic and Turanian races. , 

It is more difficult to prove that the Hindu was the last to leave this 
common home, that he saw his brothers all depart towards the setting sun, 
and that then, turning towards the south and the east, he started alone in 
search of a new world. But as in his language and in his grammar he has 
preserved something of what seems peculiar to each of the northern dialects 
singly, as he agrees with the Greek and the German where the Greek and 
the German seem to differ from all the rest, and as no other language has 
carried off so large a share of the common Aryan heirloom — whether roots, 
grammar, words, myths, or legends— it is natural to suppose that, though 
perhaps the eldest brother, the Hindu was the last to leave the central home 
of the Aryan family. 

The Aryan nations who pursued a north-westerly direction, stand before 
us in history as the principal nations of north-western Asia and Europe. 
They have been the prominent actors in the great drama of history, and! 
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have carried to their fullest growth all the elements of active life with which 
our nature is endowed. They have perfected society and morals, and we 
learn from their literature and works of art, the elements of science, the 
laws of art, and the principles of philosophy. In continual struggle with 
each other and with Semitic and Turanian races, these Aryan nations have 
become the rulers of history, and it seems to be their mission to link all 
parts of the world together by the chains of civilisation, commerce, and 
religion. In a word, they represent the Aryan man in his historical charge* 
ter. 

But #hile most of the members of the Aryan family followed this glorious 
path, the southern tribes were slowly migrating towards the mountains 
which gird the north of India. After crossing the narrow passes of the 
Hindukus or the Himalaya, they conquered or drove before them, as it 
seems without much effort, the aboriginal inhabitants of the trans- Hima- 
layan countries. They took for their guides the principal rivers of Northern 
India, and were led by them to new homes in their beautiful and fertile 
valleys, it seems as if the great mountains in the north had afterwards 
closed for centuries their Cyclopean gates against new immigrations, while, 
at the same time, the waves of the Indian Ocean kept watch over the 
southern borders of the peninsula. None of the great conquerors, of 
antiquity — Sesostris, Semiramis, Nebuchadnezzar, or Cyrus, who waged A 
kind of half-nomadic warfare over Asia, Africa, and Europe, and whose 
names, traced in characters of blood, are still legible on the threshold of 
history 1 2 * * * * * , disturbed the peaceful seats of these Aryan settlers. Left to 
themselves in a world of their own, without a past, and without a future 
before them, they had nothing but themselves to ponder on. Struggles 
there must have been in India also. Old dynasties were destroyed, whole 
families annihilated, and new empires founded. Yet the inward life of the 
Hindu was not changed by these convulsions. His mind was like the lotufe 
leaf after a shower of rain has passed over it ; his character remained the 
same, passive, meditative, quiet, and full of faith. 

The chief elements of discord amnagst the peaceful inhabitants of this 
rich country were, the struggle for supremacy between the different classes 


1 Thus Strabo says, xv. 1. 6. ; ’Hpiv 5c ns av 8incua yevoiro mefns repi rm ’ivtiinuv 

rijs roiavri)S ffrpartias rov Kvpov i) rrjs 2 epipapiZos J 2 vvaifotpaiverai 5e if us Mai MeyourBevyjS 
koym rovro)) ttekevuv a ic icrreiv r ai s apxmais it epi 'ivSuv i<rropiats* ovte yap if a p* *lv8atv 

«£« rrotkijvat fp ore crpunav out* eif ekdeiv e£u6ev Mm Kparrjcfai, if krjv fits ped* *H paMkeovs Mai 
Aiovvcrov, Mat rrjs vuv pera WlaKeBovuv* K atroi 2 edcdrftpiv pev rov Aiyvifnov Mai Ttapnum 
rov AiBiota eus Evpvir ijs x poekBeiv Na£ oKotipo&opov 8e toy if apa Xo kSaioii €v8oKipij<ravra 
*¥Lpakheov$ fXakkov Mat e us 2 rijKcOv ekacrai 9 pexpt ftev 8 7} 8evpo Mai 'teapMoiva atpiKetfBai* etuivav 
$€ Km €K rij$ H&ijpias ei s rijv QpaMijv Mat rov Uovrov ayayeiv rijv &f par Lav* *l8avQvp&Pv 8* rov 
X kvBijv eifitpapei v rrjs J A arias peXP 1 Aiyuirrov * rrjs 5e 'IvSiMijs prfSeva roi)ra)V afacrSat* Km 

2 efupap.iv 5’ airoBaveiv irpo rijs emxeiprj&ecos. Ueparas 8e pidB0<popovs pev eM rrjs *lv$ut vjs 

perarep^atfBai YBpaMas* em 5c pij <rrparev<raii akk * *y%us ekBeiV povov , ijvtMa Kvpos ykavvt*' 

en Ma<r<rayeras. With regard to fcho expodibions of Herakies and Dionysos, Strabo adds : 

K«t ra irepi I IpaKkeovs 5e Mai Aioyvrov MeyacrBetyijs pev per ’ okiyuv ifurra ijyeirai ruv 5’. akkotv 

*t irkeiovs, m ecrri kxl e EparocrSevifs , arterra nai pv0u8rj* KaBaitep Mai ra irapa rots E kXtf<rw> k.t.A. 

Of, Mogasthonis Indioa, ed. Schwa ubeok. Bonn®, 1846. 
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of society* the subjugation of the uncivilised inhabitants, particularity in the 
south of India* and the pressure of the latest comers in the north upon the 
possessors of the more fertile countries in the south. 

The^e three struggles took place in India at an early period, and were 
sufficiently important to have called forth the active faculties of any but 
the Indian nation. In these struggles we may recognise almost the same 
elements by which the Greek character was perfected and matured. But 
how different have been the results upon the Indian mind ! The struggle 
for supremacy between the different classes, which iii Greece ended with 
the downfall of the tyrannies and the rising of well-organised republics, has 
its counterpart iu India in the extirpation of the Kshatriya race and the 
triumph of the Brahmans through Paras’u-Rama.’ 

The second struggle, or the war against the uncivilised inhabitants of 
the south, is represented by the Indian poet of the Ramayana as the battle 
of a divine hero against evil spirits and uncouth giants. What this is' to 
India, the war of Persia was to Greece ; the victory of patriotic valour over 
brute force. The Muses of Herodotus are the R&m&yana of Hellas. 

In the third of these parallel struggles the contrast is no less striking. 
We follow, with a mournful interest, the narrative of international jealousies 
between the different states of Greece ; we see how one tries to crush the 
power of the other, while all are preparing the common ruin of the country. 
But what characters are here presented to our analysis, what statesmanship* 
what eloquence, what bravery ! In India the war of the Mah&bharata was, 
perhaps, more bloody than the Peloponnesian war : but in the hands of the 
Brahmans the ancient epic has been changed into a didactic legend. 

Greece and India are, indeed, the two opposite poles in the historical 
development of the Aryan man. To the Greek, existence is full of life and 
reality ; to the Hindu it is a dream, an illusion. The Greek is at home 
where he is born ; all his energies belong to his country : he stands and 
falls with his party, and is ready to sacrifice even his life to the glory and 
independence of Hellas. The Hindu enters this world as a stranger ; all his 
thoughts are directed to another world he takes no part even where he is 
driven to act; and when he sacrifices his life, it is bub to be delivered 
from it, 

’ No wonder that a nation like the Indian cared so little for history; no 
wonder that social and political virtues were little cultivated, and the ideas 
of the Useful and the Beautiful scarcely known to them. With all this, 

1 “Parashi- Kama cleared the earth thrice seven times of the Kshtriya 
caste, and filled with their blood the five large lakes of Samanta-panchaka, 
from which he offered libations to the race of Bhrigu. Offering, a solemn 
sacrifice to the King of the gods, Parasu-Rama presented the earth to the 
ministering priests. Having given the earth to Kas'yapa, the hero of 
immeasurable prowess retired to the Mahendra mountain, where he still 
resides ; and in this manner was there enmity between him and the race 
of the Kshatriyas, and thus was the whole earth conquered by Paras'u* 
R&ma. J ’ (Vishnu-Pur&na, p. 403.) In the Mah&bh&rata the earth is made 
to say, “The fathers and grandfathers of these Kshatriyas have been killed 
by the remorseless R&ma in warfare on my account,” 

2 
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, nw(wpr t w had what the Greek was as little capable of imagining aa 

oi waiting the e Ie„e n ts of Greci^ Ufe. They shut t.he.r «. 
to this world of outward seeming and activity, to open them full on the 
world of thought and rest. Their life was a yearning after eternity ; their 
activity a strangle to return into that diviue essence from which this life 
seemed to have severed them. Believing as they did in a divine really 
existing eternal Being(To ovrmov), they could not believe in the existence 
of this massing world. If the one existed, the other could only seem to' 
exist • if they lived in the one, they could not live in the other. Their 
existence on earth was to them a problem, their eternal life a certainty. 
The highest object of their religion was to restore that bond *by which 
their own self (Atman) was linked to the eternal Self (param&tman) ; to 
recover that unity which had been eluded and obscured by the magical 
illusions of reality, by the so-called M&y& of creation. It scaroely entered, 
their mind either to doubt or to affirm the immortality of the soul, ^except 
in later times, and then only for philosophical and controversial purposes. 3 
Not only their religion and literature, but their very language, reminded 
them daily of that relation between the real and the seeming world. 
The word Atman for instance, which in the Yeda occurs often as tm/m, 
means life, particularly animal life. Thus we read, (Rv. i. 63. 8 ), “Increase, 
0 bright Indra ! this our manifold food, like water all over the earth ; by 
which, O Hero ! thou givest us life , like sap, to move everywhere.” 
Here tman means the vital principle and is compared with the 
juice that circulates in plants. In another hymn, addressed to 
the horse which is to be sacrificed (Rv. i. 162. 20.), the poet says, 
“M&tv& tapat priya atmapiyantam,” literally, “Let not thy dear 
self burn or afflict thee as thou approaehest the sacrifice.” Here 
priya Atmd corresponds to the Greek <jn\ov r]Top But we find Atman used 
also in a higher sense in the Veda. For instance, (Rv. i. 115. 1.), “Sfirya 
atma jagatas tasthusha's eha:” “the sun is the soul of all that moves and 

Hn one of the old hymns of the Rig-veda this thought seem to weigh 
upoh the mind of the poet, when he says : 

ihITt sNjrrcrfa srcfhaj 


“Poets discovered in their heart, through meditation, the bond of the 
existing in the non-existing.” — Rv. x. 129. 4. 

2 In the Yeda life after death is not frequently alluded to, and it is 
more for the goods of this world, for strength, long life, a large family, 
food, and cattle, that the favour of the gods is implored. One of the 
rewards for a pious life, however, consists in being admitted after death 
to the seat of the gods. Thus Kakshivan says, (Rv. i. 125. 5.) “He 
who gives alms goes and stands on the highest place in heaven, he goes 
to the gods.” Thus Dirghatamas. (Rv, i. 150. 3.), after having rebuked 
those who are rich, and do not give alms, nor worship the gods, exclaims, 
“The kind mortal, O Sage, is greater than the great in heaven ; let us 
worship thee,,0 Agni, for ever and ever !” 

3 The technical term “pretvabh&va,” which occurs so frequently in 
Indian philosophy, and has generally been rendered by “ condition of the 
soul aftof death, means really the state in which we are while li vin (T on 
earth. Our present life, according to Indian notions, is “bhava,” birth 
and growth, “pretya,” after a previous death. 
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rests. n Most frequently, however, tman and dtman are employed fqjf self, 
just as we say, My soul praises, rejoices, for I praise, I myself rejoice. This 
is the most usual signification of dim an in the later Sanskrit, where it' is 
used like a pronoun. Yet dtman means there also the soul of the' universe, 
the highest soul or Self (param&tinln) of which all other souls partake, 
from which all reality in this created world emanates, and into which every 
thing will return Thus a Hindu speaking of himself (&tman) spoke also, 
though unconsciously, of the soul of the universe (&tman) ; and to know- 
himself was to him to know both his own self and the universal Self, or to 
show himself in the divine Self The Sanskrit, “iltm&nam atman& pa's/a,” 
“see (thy) self by (thy) self,” had a deeper signification than the Greek 
7 vo&dLcreavTov, because it has not only a moral, but also a metahysical mean- 
ing. How lirgely this idea of the Atman, as the Divine spirit, entered 
into the early religious and philosophical speculations of the Indians, may 
be seen from the following dialogue between Yajnavalkya and MaitreyT,* 
which forms part of the Brihadaranyaka, 

1 In* the same sense the sun is called jivo asu^t, “the vital spirit, ,l cf. 
Rv. i. 113, 16, : 

snm^q srmrera an smfgftfa 

“Rise ! our life, our spirit, oame ; the darkae$s . went off ; the light' 
approaches— Rv. ii. 3. 14,:. 

q*T ITOJf fwfa' t 

C- 

“Who has seen the first born, when he who has no bones (e. e., form) 
bore him who had bones ? Where was the life, the blood, the sola (self)* 
of the world ? who wont to ask this from any that knew it ?” 

2 It is difficult to find a satisfactory etymology for dtmd (nomin.), parti- 

cularly in its older, and possibly more original form, tmd. Bopp (Comp Gram- r 
mar, i. § 140.) says, “if dtmd, stand for ahma, and be derived from a lost 
root, dh, to think 'when it must be remembered that the root nah also changes . 
its final h sometimes into t, up & nah and upanat), it might be compared with* 
the Gothic ahma , soul.” This root, ah, is afterwards traced by Bopp in the 
Sanskrit did, “he said;” and he observes that to speak and to think are 
in the Indo-European languages sometimes expressed by one and the same . 
word. The last observation, however, is not quite proved by the example 
taken by Bopp from the Zend, manthra, speech. For although the 
Sanskrit mantra is derived from man, to think it receives its causal 
meaning by the termination tra, and has therefore the signification of 
prayer, hyman, advice, speech (i. e<, what makes us think). If dtmd come 
from a root ah, the meaning of this root is more likely that of breathing, 
which would account for Gothic ahma (irveufia), as well as for Sanskrit 
dha , Greek rj and Latin ajo and nego, and similar words. If we derive 

dtmd, spirit, soul, self, from this root, ah, we may also derive from it 
a-ham. 1 (cuneiform inscript, adam , ego, eyco, ich). But there always 
remains a difficulty as regards the elision of & in the old Vedic form tmd, 
instead of dtmd, and the Zend thmanangh, which, according to Prof. 
Burnoufs conjecture, is the Sans, tmanas (Commentaire surla Yasna.p. 
509.) ; a difficulty which neither European etymologists (Tott, Etymolog- , 
ische Forschungen, i. 196.; Benfey, griechisches Warzellexicon,T, 265.) nor;' *• 
Indian Aun&dik scholars (Un&di Sutras, 4. 152.) has yet explained. 


12 L YAJNAVALICYA AND MAITREYI. 

“ilaitreyi,” said Yajnavalkya, “I am going away from this my home 
(into the forest) Forsooth, 1 mast make a settlement between thee and 
my other wife K&ty&yani.” 

Maitrevi said, “My Lord, if this whole earth fall of wealth belonged to 
me, should I be immortal by it ?” 

“No,” implied Y&jnavalkya ; “like the happy life of rich people will be 
thy life. Bat there is no hope of immortality by wealth. 57 

And Maitreyi said, “What should I do with that by which I do not 
become immortal? What my Lord knoweth (of immortality) may he tell 
that to me.’* 

Y&jnavalkya replied, “Thou, who art truly dear tome, 1 2 * * * thoa speakest 
dear words Sit down, I will explain it to thee, and listen well to what I 
gay.’ 7 And he said, “A husband is loved, not because you love the husband* 
but because you love (in him) the Divine Spirit (atm A, the absolute Self). 
A wife is loved, not because we love the wife, but because we love (in her) 
the Divine Spirit. Children are loved, not because we love the children,, 
but because we love the Divine Spirit in them. This spirit it is which 
we love when we (seem to) love wealth, Brahmans, Kshatriys, this world* 
the gods, all beings, this universe. The Divine Spirit , 0 beloved wife , %s 
to be seen , to be heard , to be preoeived , and to be meditated upon . 
If we see, hear, perceive, and know him, 0 Maitreyi, then this whole 
universe is known to us.” 

“Whosoever looks for Brahmahood elsewhere than in the Divine Spirit, 
should be abandoned by the Brahmans, Whosoever looks for the Kshafcria- 
power elsewhere than in the Divine Spirit, should be abandoned by the 
Kshatras.' Whosoever looks for this world, for the gods, for all beings, 
for this universe, elsewhere than in the Divine Spirit, should be abandoned 
by them all. This Brahmahood, this Kshatra-power, this world, these 
gods, these beings, this universe, all is the Divine Spirit.” 

“Now, as we cannot seize the sound of a drum externally by them- 
selves, but seize the sound by seizing the drum, or the beating of it, - as 
we cannot seize the sounds of a conch-shell by themselves, but seize 
the sound by seizing the conch-shell, or the shell-blower,— as we can- 
not seize the sounds of a lute by themselves, but seize the sounds by 
seizing the lute, or the lutanist, so is it whifch the Divine Spirit,” 

“As clouds of smoke rise out of fire kindled with dry fuel, thus, O 
Maitreyi, have all the holy words been breathed out of that Great Being. 77 

“As all the - waters find thir centre in the sea, so all sensations find 
their centre in the skin, all tastes in the tongue, all smells in the nose, all 
colours in the eye, all sounds in the ear, all thoughts in the mind, all 
knowledge in the heart, all actions in the hands, and all the Holy Scriptures 
in speech,” 


1 Brihadaraayaka, 2d Adhyaya, 4th Br&himaa, p, 28. edit, poley ; 4th 
Prap&thaka, 4th Brahmana, p. 444. edit. Iloer, 

2 Instead of Tmr 3c 3<rV Dr, poley reads 3: which 

he may have meant for “thou Avatar, or incarnation of our love.” Not 

to speak however, of the grammatical difficulties of this construction, the 

commentary leaves no doubt that we ought to read, fxm ( 5 ^ 1 ) 33 


yajnavaLkya and maitkeyi. 


i 

f if a kfinp 


which it was proaucpa; 9 aiiu ^reat> endless,. and 

T ‘f f Sit.” o.et.^ If tai.wMgm A, the wsta, b.cemes salt 

SS".l« become, mter again, *■ 

^ “ -r «*' 

“” i l^Ci‘» 5 a, “My Lord, hers thou h„t WM.rsd Me, s.jing thrt 
., i-a ic no lonfrer any name when we have passed away. 

Ind lSvalkya replied, “My wife, what ,1 say is not bewildering 
Ana iajnavaMAj» > , { djo,. For if there be as it were two 

it is sufficient for the highest knowl^d* perceiveSj and ' knows 

bemge, then the one s h . whole of all this, whom or 

the other. But if the one Umne aen or know? How should he 

through whom should he see hea^, (himselfj ? How, my 

know (him-elf ), by wl ?°“ h k r fi Thus thou hast been taught, 

J&W «*• ** hi * ■* 

for evel, »d went iota th. sol, tad. ol th. forests. 

it nn«tbe observed that the work from which this dialogue is taken 

ltmnst be ob a literature. In the earlier times which 

belongs to a latei pe: i Veda, these mystic tendencies 

.« represents It '™ ■“ “= 0 S“ In , be , 0 ngs If the Kig-ved. w, find 

nhllosophT but we do ooossioo.llj moot with war. of kings, 
but little of philosophy, triumphs and defeats, with war-songs and 

with rivalries « "fie S S i. still prominent in the g.n.in. 

lmpieeat ions. , there still exists a certain equilibrium between 

poetry of the Riehu, and i the. ® *till erne s ^ H tribes head 

the two scales of human “ possession of the rich plains and 

advanced southward, and tab a I ^ hav6 turned all their 

^“andThonghtefrom the i.rld without them to that more w.nd.rfnl 

nature which they peiceived within. became acquainted with 

Such was their ^ w e Whafc di J these men, 

them after the disooveiy oflnch by A ^ aboQt ? Tbeir most 

according to Megasthenes m & a J d d8at h. This life they 

frequent conversa ion he^sa^ e ^ h^ ^ ^ death ag thbi rth to 

considered as the In X u c i thought, and had prepared them- 

s e ivi a to d be aP Sdyto die ^ Good and bad was nothing to them ; not that 

taken frm the fifth Brahmana of the fourth 

Adby&yts where the same story is told again with slight modificatxons and 

i « - o» = «« ™ ^ ~r„kt Xi °t;% 

8t ° U “we’know ol ^urseWes, ot our present life, and of death; death may 
Sedialely^nlhe natural course of things put us into a higher and more 
enlarged state of life, as our birth does, —Buhop SuKer. 
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Mcogmsyd 1»« “ a denied th.t anything that happened to men 

be ealled S; geodo. bad, and they maintained that 
m this life could . he removing the affections of pleasure as well as of 
ph -n° S °Likin? >I1 pain and hating pleasure was what they considered the 
pam, dik =, F qc0 that man could arrive at. J 

highest state on d ff^ e same author that the Indians did not commum- 

, W ,,*? metaphysical doctrines to women ; thinking that, it their wives 
eat ® these doctrines, and learned to be indifferent to pleasure and 

understood these a d0ath as the same, they would no longer 

pam, and to eonsid f others . or? if they failed to understand them, 

continue to be and communicat e their knowledge to those who 

to it This statement of the Greek author is fully borne out 
Whe later Sanskrit authorities We find, for instance, in the ceremonial 
by the lat , ^hya-sutras), that women were not allowed to learn 

Sutras (s rauta and ya h \ l d of whieh oons tituted one of 

the sacred songs of he V da s tne *^^0 before hQ was aJmitted to the 

the pnucipa ^sacrifices. Indeed, the whole education of a Brahman 

IZnZZ t tafmSTthTild sacred literature by heart, and many years 
con.isted " 0 by eve ry Brahmacharin in the house and under 

dSipltai of hi aU « of » A chdrg. Ae it ,yaB nocoa.ai'y, 3 


1 The notion of sin is clearly expressed, for instance, in a song ol 

Gritsamada's— (Rv. ii. 28. 5.): 

fer ^fnfrrgrm a ercq I 

m cfg#f^ ft* 7 * ft m htwt wh: 5* Mir. 11 
^ 5 VW mm fcWSf m 3IWI®r i 

fcr sRaTf 3 :g 5 *s*rsT 1 f? ^ 11 

“ Deliver me from sin, as from a rope; let us obtain thy path of righteous- 
ness. May the thread not be torn while I am weaving my prayer; 
may the form of my pious work not decay before its season, 

« Varuna take all fear away from me, be kind to me, O just king 1 Take 
away my sin like a rope from a calf ; for afar from thee I amjnot the , 
master even of a Twinkling of the eye.” 

And again, (Rv. ii. 29. l-) : 

“You quick Adityas, ye who never fail in your works, carry away from 
me all sin as a woman does who has given birth to a child in secret.” . 


2 Strabo, xv. 59.: *A.ya9ov 5e T) icarny, fa^Sey ei ycu ruv o’vpipaivoyrcoy avBpooirois'* ov yap avroi s 
avroi s rot s pmv ax^cdai, rovs Be x^petj/, evviryuaSeis v iroiri^eis e%ovras y mi rovs uurovs roi $ 
avroi s rore jue v «x 06£r0at > TOre 5 ’ av X ai P €Ly H-era&akXopieyovs. id XV 65. ; T a yovy XexBevra eis 
tout’ €(pTj <Tvvreiveiv> cos e itj Xoyos apicrros os 7]Boyrjy Kai \v i r r\v ij/vxv^ acpaipnrerai* mi on Xvtttj 
feat irovos Biacpepei' ro pity yap irotepnoy, ro Be cjyiXoy avroi s' ra St crca^ara airicovari ir pos t r ovoy , 
iv* ai yvmpiai pwvyvoivro, atp’ m itoti (rracreis tt a voiey t /cat crvfifiovXi ir acriy ayadcoy w apu ty } few 
koivt] fcai iBia. 

- 3 Shyana, in his commentary on the Rig-Veda, i. 131. 3., explaining 
the words" fk ?*t ?RP5r -faiyr “ Couples wishing, for protection have 
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however, for a husband to perform sacrifices together with his lawful wife, 
and passages of the hymns, 1 as well as of the Br&hmans, speak clearly 
of man and wife as performing sacrifices in common, it was laid down in the 
Sutras that the husband or the priest should, at the sacrifice itself, make 
his wife recite those hymns which were necessary for the ceremony. But 
although women were thus allowed to participate in the sacrifices of 
their husbands, they were not initiated, still less were they admitted 
to the highest; knowledge, the knowledge of the Atman or the Brahman 2 . 
Cases like that of Maitreyi were exceptions, not the rule. 

Thus the account which Megasthenes gives of the Indians shows 
us the same abstract and passive character which we find throughout 
the whole classical or post-Vedic literature of the Brahman^, and which, 
to a great extent, explains the absence of anything like historical literal, 
ture among this nation of philosophers. 

A people of this peculiar stamp of mind was never destined to act 
a prominent part in what is called the history of the world. This 
exhausting atmosphere of transcedental ideas could not but exercise 
a detrimental influence on the active and the moral character of the 
Indians. But if we admire in classical history even those heroes in 
whom the love of country was driven to the highest pitch of fanaticism, 
we have scarcely a right to despise a nation, in whom the love of a 
purer and higher life degenerated sometimes into reckless self-sacrifice. 
No people certainly made a more favourable impression upon the 
Greeks than the Indians. And when we read the account of their 
moral and intellectual condition at the time of Alexander, we are 
obliged to admit that if some of their good qualities are no longer to be 
met with among the Indians of later times, this is owing not entirely to 
an original defect of character, but to that continual system of oppres- 
sion exercised upon them by foreign conquerors, to whose physical power 
they submitted, while they could not help despising their masters as 


magnified thee, O Indra !” quotes passages from the Br&hraanas, the 
Sutras, and the Smritis, in support of the law laid down in the Purva- 
mim&ns&, that man and wife should perform sacrifices in common. 
Prom the Br&hmanas he quotes the begining of the Agnyadh&na, where it 
is said that man and wife are to place the sacred fire in common : srrernreV 
» From the Sutras he quotes a rule, ^ erT^spi 

This seem to mean, “Let him, after giving ^the Veda to his wife, make her 
recite it.” The passage is^taken from the As'valayana Srauta-sutras, i. 11. 
If the word veda, used by As'val&yana, meant the Veda, this passage woukl 
be most important, as proving the existence of the Veda, as a written book, 
at the time of As^alayana. Fsda, however, is used here in the sense of 
“a bundle of grass,” and is connected with vedih , an altar made of grass 
(Root ve, Lat. viere). Lastly, S&yana quotes from the Smritis, Manu, V. 
155., “Women cannot sacrifice without their husbands. 1 ” 

1 The piety and happiness of a married couple is well described in a 

hymn ascribed to Manu Vaivasvata, Rv. viii. 31. 5—9. - 

2 Manu, ix. 18., translated by Sir W. Jones, “Women have no business 

with the texts of the Veda, thus is the law fully settle! ; having, therefore, 
no evidence of law, and no knowledge of expiatory texts, sinful women 
must be as foul as falsehood itself ; and this is a fixed rule/* ;. r 


THE CHARACTER OF THE INDIANS. 
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barbarians. Of the demoralising influence of a foreign ■ oooupatlou we 
have an instance in the time of Alexander, in the story of Lvalanaa 
(Kalyanav who yielded to the flattering offers of the European con- 
queror, and left his sacred home to follow his royal master as a piece 
of cariosity. Bat Megasthenes was afterward informed that the beha- 
viour of Kalanas was strongly disapproved of by his friends, as ambitious 
and servile ; while Mandanis was praised for his manly answer to Alexan- 
der’s messengers, not only by his countrymen, but by Alexander 
himself. It was not long before Kalanas repented his unworthy 
ambition, for he burnt himself soon after at Pasargada, in the same 
manner as the only other Brahman who reached Europe in ancient times 
burned himself &t Athens to the astonishment of the Greeks, who 
erected a tomb to him u with the inscription, “ Here lies the Indian 
Sarman Cheya (Sarman .Aeh&rya ?), from Barygaza, who sought immor- 
tality after the old custom of the Indians.” 

The genius of the Greek nation owes its happy and healthy growth 
to liberty and national indepedence. The Homeric songs were ad- 
dressed to a people, proud of his heroes, whether read or legendary. If 
Persia had crushed the chivalry of Greece, we should never have heard 
the names of Berodutus, iBschylus, Sophocles, Phidias, and Pericles. 
Where the feeling of nationality has been roused, the poet is proud to be 
listened to by his nation, and a nation is proud to listen to her poet. 
But in times of national degradation the genius of great men turns 
away from the realities of life, and finds its only consolation in the 
search after truth, in science and philosophy Socrates, Plato, and 
Aristotle arose when the Greek nation began to decline ; and, under 
the heavy grasp first of Macedonian sway, then of Roman tyranny, the 
life of the Greek genius ebbed away, while its immortal productions 
lived on in the memory of other and freer nations. The Indian never 
knew the feeling of nationality, and his heart never trembled in the 
expectation of national applause. There were no heroes to inspire a poet, 
— no history to call forth a historian. The only sphere where the 
Indian mind found itself at liberty to act, to create, and to worship, 
was the sphere of religion and philosophy; and nowhere have religious 
and metaphysical ide.is struck roots so deep in the mind of a nation as 
India. The Hindus were a nation of philosophers. Their struggles wore 
the struggles of thought ; their past, the problem of creation ; their 
future, the problem of existence. The present alone, which is the real 
and living solution of the problems of the past and the future, seems 
never to have attracted their thoughts or to have called out their 
energies. The shape which metaphysical ideas take amongst the different 
classes of society, and at different periods of civilisation, naturally varies 
from coarse superstition to sublime spiritualism. But, taken as a whole, 
history supplies no second instance where the inward life of the soul has 
so completely absorbed all the practical faculties of a whole people, and, 
in fact, almost destroyed those qualities by which a nation gains its place 
in history. 

. . It( might, therefore, be justly said that India has no place in the 
political history of the world. While other nations, as the Egyptians, 
the Jews, the Babylonians, Assyrians, Persians, the Greeks, the 'Uomansj 
ana the Teutonic races, have daring certain periods, culminated on the 
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apolitical hotifcon of the world, India has moved in such a small and 
■degraded circle of pblitical existence that it remained almost invisible 
to the eyes of other nations. An expedition like that of Alexander 
'could never ’have been conceived by an Indian king, and the ambition 
of native conquerors, in those few eases where it existed-, never went beyond 
the limits of India itself. 

But if India has no place in the political history of 'the world, it 
certainly has a right to claim its place iu the intellectual history of 
mankind. The. less the Indian nation has taken part in the political 
struggles of the world, and expended its energies in the exploits of war 
and the formation of empires, the more it has tit bad itself and concentrated 
all its powers for the fuldlment of the important mission reserved to it in 
the history of the East. History seems to teach that the whole human 
face required a gradual education before, in the fulness of time, it could be 
admitted to the truths of Christianity. All the fallacies of human reason 
had to be exhausted, before the light of a higher truth could meet with 
ready acceptance. The ancient religions of the world were but the milk 
of nature, which was in due time to be succeeded by the bread of life. 
After the primeval physiolatry, which was common to all the members 
of the Aryan family, had, in the hands of a wily priesthood, been changed 
into an empty idolatry, the Indian alone, of all the Aryan nations,, pro- 
duced a new form of religion, which has well been called subjective as 
opposed to the more objective worship of nature. That religion, the 
religion of Buddha, has spread, far beyond the limits of the Aryan world, 
and, to our limited vision, it may seem to have retarded the advent of 
Christianity among a large portion of the human race. But in the sight 
of Him with whom a thousand years are but as one day, that religion, 
like all the ancient religions of the world, may have but served to prepare 
the way of Christ, by helping, through its very errors, to strengthen and 
to deepen the ineradicable yearning of the human heart after the truth 
of God, 

Though the religion of Buddha be of all religions the most hostile to 
the old belief of the Brahmans, -^the Buddhists standing to the Brahmans 
in about the same relation as the early Protestants to the Church of 
Rome, — yet the Very bitterness of this opposition proves that Buddhism 
is peculiarly Indian. Similar ideas to those proclaimed by Buddha were 
current long before his time, and traces of them may be found even in 
other countries. But for the impressive manner in which these ideas 
Were first proclaimed and preached throughout India, for the hold which 
they took on the Indian mind, for the ready ness with which they were 
received, particularly by the lower classes, till at last they were .adopted 
by the sovereign as the religion of state, — in a word, for the historical 
and universal character which this doctrine there assumed, the cause 
must be sought in the previous history of the Indian nation. There is 
something in the doctrines of Buddhism that is common to all systems of 
philosophy or religion, which break with the traditions of an effete 
idol- worship and a tyrannical hierarchy. There is some truth in Bud hisrn 
as there is in every one of the false religions of the world. But it was 
only in India, where people had been prepared by centuries of thought and 
meditation, as well as by the very corruption of the old Brahmanieal 
system, to embrace and nurture the religious ideas of Buddha Sakya Muni j 
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it was only in India, that those new doctrines took an historical shape* and 
grew into a religion which, if truth depended on majorities* would be the 

truest of all forms of faith. . 

Upt) the present day there is no religion of the world more exteimivoiy 
prevalent than the religion of Buddha and though it has been banished 
from the soil of India, and no living follower of this creed is now to be 
met within that country, - yet it has found a refuge and second home in 
Ceylon, Siam, Ava* Pegu, the Birman Empire, China, Tibet, Tatary, 
Mongolia and Siberia, and is, even in its present corruption, looked upon 
and practised as the only true system of faith and worship by many 
millions uf human beings. Truly, then, the moment when this religious 
doctrine took its origin in India is an era in the intellectual history of the 
world 5 and, from a historical point of view, India may be considered, at 
that time, as passing through the meridian of history. The most accurate 
observers of the progress of the Indian mind have, therefore, chosen this 
moment as the most favourable for fixing, historically and chronologically, 
the position of India: Professor Wilson in his “Vishnu-Purana,'’ Professor 
Burnouf in his “Introduction to the History of Buddhism,” and Professor 
Lassen in his u Indian Antiquities.’’ 

It would be out of place to discuss at present all the arguments by 
which the historical origin of the Buddhistic religion has been fixed 
chronologically in the works here mentioned. The date of Buddha’s death, 
in the middle of the sixth century b. c., and the beginning of the Ceylonese 
era, 548 b c . 5 will have to bs considered hereafter. For the present, it 
will be sufficient to keep in mind that the Buddhistic era divides the whole 
history of India into two parts, in the same manner as the Christian era 
divides the history of the world. It is therefore of the greatest importance, 
with regard to the history of Vedio literature. The rise of a new religion 
so hostile to the hierarchical system of the Brahmans is most likely to 
to have produced a visible effect on their sacred and theological writings. 
If traces of this kind can be discovered in the ancient literature of India* 
an important point will be gained, and it will be possible perhaps to restore 
to this vast mass of Brahmanio lore a certain historical connection. After 
the rise of a new religious doctrine in the first centuries after Buddha* it 
could not be expected that the Brahmanio literature should cease at once. 
On the contrary, we should expect at first a powerful reaction and a last 
effort to counteract the influence of the rising doctrine. And, as in India 
the religion of Buddha addressed itself more especially to the lower classes 
of the people, and found its strongest support amongst those who had 

*M, Troyer, in his valuable edition of the Badjataraogini (ii. 899)* 
gives the following data as to the extent of the Buddhistic religion : “La 
population de la terre est evaluee par M. Hassel a 921 millions: par 
Malte-Brun, a 642 millions ; par d'autres, & 737 millions d’babitants. Le 
Buddhisms est professe dans presque tout l'empire da la Chine, qui sml 
d'apres differents eomputs, oontient ds 184 4 3')0 millions d'habitauts. 
Ajoutons y les Buddhists de plusicursiles ds V Est, de la Coehinohino, du 
Siam du pays des Birmans, de l’Inde, du Nepal, du Tibat, et dela manure 
partis ds la Tartirie, ete, et l’on trouveraque je n’exage're pas trop le 
nombrq des Buddhistes actuels.” 

t® 6 ® Bird, Historical Researches on the Origin and Principles of 
the Buddha ana Jaina Religion, Bombay, 1847. 
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to suffer from, the exclusiveness of the Brahmanie system, , a perjod of 
transition would most likely be marked by a more popular style of 
literature, — by an attempt to- simplify ths old complicated system of the 
Brahmanie ceremonial, till at last the political ascendency, secured to 
the new doctrine through, its adoption by the reigning, princes, like 
As oka, would cause this effort also to slacken. 

Before it can be shown, however* that this really took* place in 
India* and that traces of this religious crisis exist in the Vedic. literature 
of the' Brahmans, it seems necessary to punt out what Sanskrit works 
can be included within that literature,, and, what other books are to 
be excluded- altogether when, we look for evidence with regard to the " 
true history of the Vedic age. 

Let us begin by the negative process, and endeavour to separate 
and reject those works which do- not belong to the genuine Vedic 
cycle. If we examine the two epic- poems of India,, the Ramay&na and 
Mahabh&rata,» we shall find, it impossible to use them as authorities for 
the Vedic age, because we- are not yet able- to decide critically which 
parts of these poems are ancient,, and which are modern and post- 
Buddhistic, or at least retouched by the hands of late compilers and 
editors. There are certainly very ancient traditions and really Vedic 
legends in both of these poems. Some of their heroes are taken from 
the same epic cycle in which the Vedic poetry moves. These, however, 
only form subjects for episodes in. the two poems, while their principal 
heroes are essentially different in their character and manners. In 
feet, though there are remains of the Vedic age to be found in the 
epic poama, like the stories of Urvasi and Pftruravas, of ^akuntala and 
Bushmanta,, of Uddalaka, Sunahs'epha, Janaka Vaideha,. and particularly 
of the Vedic Rishis, like Vasishtha, Vis'v&mitra, Y&jnavalkya, Dirghata- 
mas, Kaksivat, Kavasha,. and many others, yet this would only prove 
that the traditions of the Vedic age were still in the mouth of the people 
at the- time when the epic poetry of the Hindus was first composed, or 
that they were not yet forgotten in after times,, when the Brahmans 
began to collect all the remains of epic songs into one large body, called 
the Mah&bharata. If we compare the same legends- as exhibited in the 
hymns and Brahmans of the Veda, and as related in the Mah&bhftrat *, 
Raraiyana,, or the Pur&nas, the Vedic version of them will mostly be 
found to be more simple, more primitive,, and more intelligible than those 
of the epic and pauranic poems. This is not meant as a denial, that real 
©pic poetry,, that is to say,,, a mass of popular songs celebrating the power 
and exploits of gods and heroes, existed at a very early period in India, 
as well as among the other Aryan nations; but it shows, that, if yet 
existing,, it is nokin the Mahabharata and BJmayana we have to look for 
these* old songs, but rather iu the Veda itself. In the collection ' of the 
Vedic hymns,, there are some, which may be called epic, and may be 
compared with the short hymns ascribed to Homer. In the Brlhmans 
passages oceur, in prose and verse, celebrating the actions- of old kings. 
The following extract from the S&nkh&yana-s&trib (xvi, I.), throws 
some light on the literature which the Brahmans possessed,, in addition 
to what we are accustomed to call the Veda 1 :. — 

■ i The same account is given in the As'valuyana-sutras, x. 7, and in the 
Satapatha br&hma^a, xiii S. L 1. 
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the Honie-saorifi'oe, the- Adhvarju calls upon singers who* sing 
to tbs late (vin&^anaginas), end invites them; to celebrate the king, who 
than performs the sacrifice, together with other virtuous kings of oldt 
On the first day of the sacrifice, the priest tells the story which begins 
with Mann Vaivasvata. As^the people of Manu were men, and them 
are men present at the j sacrifice,, the priest teaches these,, the house- 
holders, by telling this story, lie then says,. ‘The Rich-verses are the< 
Veda,, this is the Veda/ and recites a hymn, # . 

“Qn the second day he tells the story which begins with 1 ama 
Taitmvaia (from the §atapatha), As the people- of Varna were the 
fathers,, and' there- are fathers present, he teaches the elders by thte* 
story. He then. says* 6 The Yajurveda is the Veda; this- is the Veda/’ 
and recites an AnoVaka (fcs'vamedhika) of the Yajush. 

4< Oq the third day he tells the story which begins with Varmm 
Aditfct* As- the people of. Vanina were the Grandharvas, and as they 
are present, he teaches the young and fair youths by this story. Be*, 
then say Sy ‘The Atharva-veda is the Veda; this- is- the Veda / and 
recites the Bishaja, 1 a work on medicine. 

“On the fourth day he tells the story which begins with Soma Vaidh- 
nova i from the Satapatiia). As the people of Soma were 1 the Apsaras^ 
and as these are present, he teaches the young and; fair maids by this- 
story. He- then says, ‘The Angirasa veda is the Veda ; this is the: 
Veda/ and recites the Ghora, 2 another work of the Atharvamikas, 

H On the fifth day he tells the story which begins with Arbuda* 
Kddraveya,. As the people of Arbuda were the Sarpas (snakes), and! 
as these are present, he teaches the Sarpas, or the snake-charmers, by 
this story. He then says, 6 The Sarpaviddyk is the- Veda ; this is the 
Veda/ and recites the Sarpavidy^. 3 

u On- the sixth day he tells the story which begins with- Kuvera> 
Vais' rav na. As the people of Kuvera were Rakshas, and as these 
are present, he teaches Selagas, or evil-doers, by this story. He them 
says, ® The Rakshovidya is the Veda,, this is the Veda/ and recites the 
Rakshovidya 4 

“ On the seventh day he tells the story which begins with Asiita DJitiv** 
mnu> 5 As his men were the Asuras, and as these are present, he teaches* 
the usurers (Eusidin) by this story. He then says,. 6 The Asuravidyh is- 
the Veda, this is the Veda, 5 and performs a trick by sleight of hand-. 6 

a On the eighth day he tells the story wh-ieh begins with Matsyw 
S'dnmada, As his* men were the creatures of the water,, and as these 

1 The commentator insists on this being a distinct book of the- At, liar- 
Tanikas, and not a hymn. *TT | !- 

II The datapaths says SttKCQtT- 

qgr it 

As'val&yana, ffTOTcf !l q#' q# 

* qt^qra^JIT 5 Nt; It The $atapafcha says 3# f^T^T^TrSr^i qq" ft 
8 m^rt qt It The gatapatha: SrqfqsiTqT q# qq || 

4 *^Tfq?CT II According to the Satapatha. ^qstqfinftFCT 

qg- 1| according to Asvalayana : fqSfirqfqiTT ft 
3 Asita Dh&nva, Satapatha and AsvalSyana 

6 ^r^55TT3!^qTt»%f«IFm?TIJrfq «Tfac$qfe&[faa|T || 
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are present, he teaches the Matsyas (fishes), or the fishermen by this story. 
He then says, 6 The Ithasa-veda is the Veda, this is- the Veda, ’ and 
recites an Xtih&sa/ 

“ On the ninth day he tells the story which begins with Tdrkshy a 
Faipas'yata.' 2 As his men were the birds, and as these are present, he 
teaches the bird's, or the young students (brahmach&rin)/ 5 by this story. 
He then says, 6 The Pur&na-veda is the Veda, this is the Veda/ and 
recites the Purina. 4 

44 On the tenth day he tells the story which begins with Dharma 
In dr a (from the j§atapatha). As his men were- the gods, and as these are 
present, he teaches the young, learned and poor priests by this story. 5 
He then says, 6 The Samaveda is the Veda, this is the Veda, and sin<*» 
ibeSama. 6 ” 


1 his extract shows that epic poetry, traditional as well as improvised ob 
the spur of the moment, existed during the Vedie age. 

Jn several parts of the Brahmanas, and Aranyakas, when* an account m 
given of the literature, known to the ancient Hindus, we meet with thejnamee 
of G^thft, N&rasansi, ItihUsa, and Akhy£na 7 (songs, legends, epic poems, and 
stories) as parts of the Vedie literature. The occurrence of titles of literary 
works like these, has been made use of to prove the existence, at that early 
period, of the writings which afterwards were designated by the same names. 
Hut though the Mah&bharata. is called an Itih&sa, and the R&mayana an 
A Ichyana, and though many works have in later times become famous under 


1 sfaSf-’S It 

3 Vaipaschita, according to As'val&yana, # 

3 srriftfsrfel'ET; II datapaths. 

4 ^cfTTRITWI^’T I The Vhyu-par&na has a more ancient 
appearance than the other Purftnasr. 

5 *J«fr ssfcisrTs^t u 

6 ^TT¥?rf 11 Satapatba. 

7 Cf. Taitfcir iya- Aranyaka, ii. 9 : ^T^WTWt%^T^TTfrTf^r 

1|T«|T 11 BrihadAranyaka, ii. 4. l?i X fSRJT 

SjafaiT : sqriwmfa \l ibid. iv. 1. 2 , iv. 

5. 9, ; Satap. Br&hm. xi. 7. 1. ; Atharv. SanhitA, xv. 6. : 
tjCfaf ^ !| Cf Aufrecht, Indische Studien p» 133. 

S&yana himself is sometimes doubtful, and in his Commentary on fch® 
Taitfciriya-^ranyaka, for instance, he says that, by puraoa might be meant 
the Brahm&nda, See; and by Itihasa, the Mahabh&rata. This, however, 
is a mistake, and it would bring Sayana into contradiction with himsaf. 
He has fully proved in his Introduction to the Rig-veda that in thlis 
passage of the Taittir?ya-&ranyaka, no works separate from the Veda 
cou d^be understood. Cf. Rig*veda sanhita, p, 23. Dr. Weber, in his 
extracts from P&pini (iv. 2 60.), shows that vy&khy&na, ftkhyftna 
kat r h&, &khy&yik&, itih&sa, and Purina, were titles of literary works known 
at the time of KAbyayana Rut he inclines to the opinion that Katy&yana 
did not mean the Mah&bhArata, Mm&yana, and the Pur&aas, as we now 
possess them, by these general names, Cf. Indische Stulien, i. p. 147. 

8 In the later literature also, names like Itrhftsa, Akhy&na and Purina 
are by no means restricted to the Mah&bh&rata, R&mAyana, and the 
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the name of Pur&nm yet these enumerations of literary works in the 
Brahmanas do not refer to them. 8 They contain only general names of 
titles, which have been applied to certain parts of the sacred literature, 
eontaing either stories of gods or men, or cosmogonic traditions. 1 There 
is no allusion to any of the titles of the Farinas or to the RAui&yana, in 
Vedie works whether Brikh in-anas'- or Sutras. But as in* the Sfttras of 
jlevalalA-yana^ the name of the Bharata, and according to some MSS. even 
the name of the Mah&bhArata, is mentioned, this may be considered as the- 
earliest trace, not merely of single epic* poems, but of a collection of them. 
The age of A§w&lAyana, which will be approximately fixed afterwards,. 
would r therefore, if we can rely on our MSS., furnish a limit belo w which* 
the first attempt at a collection of a Bharata or Mah&bhArata ought not f 

Pur an as. The Mahabharata is called Purina, Akhyana, and Itih&sa Cf. 
M, Bh. 1, 17—19. VvAsa himself calls his poem, the MahAbhArata &. 

Eavya; and Brahma sanctions this as its proper title. Cf. ML Bh. 1, 72. 
This passage modifies- Professor Lassen’s opinion as to Kavya.bomg: the dis- 
tinctive tri tie of the RamAyana. Cf. Indian Antiquities, I. 48). The Ma- 
habharata is also called the fifth Veda, or the Karshna-veda; that is,, the* 
Veda composed by Krishna DvaipAyana Vy&sa. Cf. M. Bh, 1. 2300. Bur- 
nouf. BhAg in. pref. xxi. Lassen,, Ind. Antiq i. 789; 

1 Of. Sayana y Introduction to the Rig-veda sanhitsl, p. 23. 

2 (jrihya-Sfifcas r iii. 4. MS. 1978,, E L H., reads, 

instead of STTtcOTSTmtcI STOT^i* the reading adopted by Dr. Roth (Ziir 
Literatur^ p. 27 ).• Unfortunately the Commentary to this passage is very 
scanty,, which is so much the more to be regretted, as the text itself seems 
to contain spurious additions. According to the MSB. the passage reads, 

5£Rrf5t% msqrtT fasRifirat gmtwtsflrefosTsft gf%- 

S: sr*TT«fTt tuqrflrrKj: sfo i srpsfterrsiteft ^rfgtfirfif- 

TTfiff mztmi sregnr srr^tf qsfateraf 

%jrrfsr 

a 

According to the commentator we have first, 12 Rishis, who, as Rishis,. 
are to be invoked, when the Brahmanieal thread is suspended round 
the neck (nivifci). These are indeed the Rishis of the Rig-veda : first 
the Satarehins, the oinmon title of the poets of the first Mandala r 
then Gribs a mad a (2d Manilla), VisvAmifcra (3rd M.), Vamadeva. (4th M), 
Atri (5th M.), 'BhiraivAja. (6th M.), Vas-ishtha (7th M,)$ then follow 
the poets of the Prig&cha hymns (8th M.), the poets of the Pavamanis 
(9th M ), and finally the authors of the lOth and last Mandala, who 
are called Kshudrasuktas and Mahasukbas, authors of short and long 
.hymns. The next class comprises twenty-three invocations, according* 
to the Commentary, and they are to be made, wuen the BrAhmamcal 
.cord is suspended over the right shoulder (prAchin&viti). The text* 
however, contains more than twenty-three names, and it is likely that 
some of them have been added afterwards, while others are perhaps 
to be taken collectively. may also be taken as one word,, 

in the sense of the legal authorities of the B&harata, 
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to be placed. Bat, here Is no hope that we shall ever succeed by critifai 
researches in restoring the BhArata to that primitive form and shape In 
which it may have existed before or at the time of AsvalAyana. Much 
has indeed been dona by Professor Lassen who, in his Indian. Antiquities, 
has pointed oat characteristic marks by which the modern parts qf the 
MahAbh&raba can be distinguished from the more ancient; and we may 
•soon expect to see his principles still farther carried out in a translation 
of the whole Mah&bhArata, which, with the help of all the Sanskrit com- 
mentaries, has been most carefully prepared by one of the most learned 
and laborious scholars of Germany, If it were possible to sift out from 
the huge mass of Indian epic poetry as we now possess it in the Maha- 
bhArataand RAmAyana, those old stories and songs which must have been 
living for a long time in the mouth of the people before they were 
collected, enlarged, arranged and dressed up by later hands,, a rich 
mine of information would be opened for the ancient times of India, and 
very likely also for the Vedie age. But the whole frame of the two 
epic poems as thay now stand, their language and m a tre, as well as the 
moral and religious system they contain, show that they were put to- 
gether at a period when the world of the Veda was living by tradition 
only, and moreover, partly misunderstood, and partly forgotten. The 
war between the Kurus and Pandavas, which forms the principal 
object of our Mah&bhArata, is unknown in the Veda. The names of the 
Kurus and BhAratas are common in the Vedic literature but the names 
of the PAndavas have never been met with. It has been observed, 1 
that even in PAnini’s grammar the name PAn$u or Pftndava does 
not occur, while the Kurus and Bh&ratas are frequently mentioned 
■parfciculary in rules treating A of the formation of patronymics and 
similar words/ 2 If, then, As'valAyana can be shown to have been a 

1 Dr. Weber, Indisehe Studien, p 1 IS, KAty&yana, however, the 
immediate successor of Panini, knows not only PAndu, but also his descen- 
dants, the PA tidy as. 2 The names of the two wives of Pandu, and 

M&drt , occur in the commentary on Panini, [Of. i. 2. 49., iv. 1. 176 itext) 
for Kunti, and iv. 17 7. for MAdri), But both these names are geographical 
•appellatives, Kunti signifying a woman from the country of the Kuntas, 
MAdri a Madra-woman. Prithd , another name of Kunti, stands in the- 
Gana siv&di. As to the proper names of the PAudava princes, we fmd 
Yudhiskthira > PAn, vi. 1. 134 , vi, 3. 9., viii. 3. 93. (text) ; Arjuna , 
PAn. iii.l. 119., iv* 3. 64., v. 4. 48., vi, 2. 131.; BHma, pAn vi. 1. 205,; 
Ndkul jt 9 PAn. vi. 3*75. The name of Slikadeva doe 3 not occur; but his 
descendants, the Sahadeva, are mentioned as belonging to the race of Kuru, 
together with the NAkulas, PAi5 iv. 1. 114. In the same way we find the 
descendants of Yudhishthira and Arjuna mentioned as members of the 
eastern BhAratas, PAn ii. 4. 66. Draupidi’s name does not occur in Panini, 
but Swhhidrd, the sister of Krishna and the wife of Arjuna, is distinctly 
mentioned, PAn iv. 2. 56. Another passage in the commentary on Panini 
(iv. 3. 87.) proves even the existence of a poem in praise of SubhadrA, which, 
if we remember the former mention of a war about SubhadrA (iv, 2. 66.), 
seems most likely to have celebrated this very conquest of SubhadrA by 
Arjuna. In the MahAbhArata this story forms a separata chapter, the Subha* 
drA-har&na parv^a (idiparvu, p.,283.), which may ba the very w>rk whiok 
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^omlamporary*, or at least an immediate successor, of P^nini, the Bh&rafca 
which he is speaking of must have been Very different from the epic 
peem which is known to us under the name of the Mahabhftrata, cele- 
brating the war of the Kurus and PAndavas. 1 

In the form in which we now possess the Mahabh&rata. it shows cleat 
traces that the poets who collected and finished it, breathed an 
intellectual and religious atmosphere, very different from that in which 
the heroes of the poem moved. The epic character of the story baa 
throughout been changed and almost obliterated by the didactic 
tendencies of the latest editors, who were clearly Brahmans, brought up 
in the strict school of the Laws of Mann. But the original traditions of 
the P&ndavas break through now and then, and we can clearly discern 
that the * races among whom the five principal heroes of the Mah&- . 
bh&rata were bom and fostered, were by no means completely under 
the sway of the Brahmanical law. How is it, for instance, that the 
five P&ndava princes, who are at first represented as receiving so 
strictly Brahmanic an education, — who, if we are to believe the poet, 
were versed in all the sacred literature, grammar, metre, astronomy, 
and law of the Brahmans, —could afterwards have been married to on® 

P&nini, aocording to his commentator, is alluding to. That the chapter in 
the Mah&bharata belongs to the oldest parts of this epic, may be seen from 
its being mentioned in the Anukramani of Dhritarashtra (i, 142)* “When 
I heard that Subhadr&, of the race of Madhu, had been forsibly seized in the 
city of Dvarak&, and carried away by Arjuna, and that the two heroes of 
the race of Vrishni had repaired to Indraprashtha, I then, O Sanjaya, had 
no hope of success/ 1 The Mahabhashya, however, does not explain the for- 
mer Sutra, (iv. 2. 56.), and for the latter it gives examples for the exceptions 
only, but not for the rule, The word grantka , used in the Sutra, (iv. 8. 87,)* 
is always somewhat suspicious. 'I hat some of the Sutras which now form 
part of Panini’s grammar, did not proceed from him, is acknowledged by 

Kaiyyata, (ef. iv. 3. 131, 132.) srqrrfbrflf*: ^rs t^rfcToT 4'ZTJ; 1 

Krishna Vdsudeva, who is considered as peculiarly connected with the tradition 
of the P&ndavas, is quoted as Vdsudeva, of the race of Vrishni (P&n. iv. 1. 
114.); as Vdsudeva, together with Siva and Aditya (P3n.* v. 3. 99.) ; as 
Vdsudeva, together with Arjuna (iv. 3. 98. text'. In the commentary to 
Pan. iii. 3. 156., and ii. 3 72., we have proof of Krishna’s being worshipped 
as a god; in r 4. 92. he is mentioned as a hero. His residence, Dvarakd, 
however, does not occur in P&nini. 

'That Patuni knew the war of the BhSratas, has been rendered highly 
probable by Prof. Lassen (Ind, Alterthumskunde, i. 691. 837). The words 
which called forth P&nini’s special rule, (iv. 2. 56 ), can scarcely be 
imagined to have been different it was impossible to teach or to use Panini’s 
Sutras without examples, which necessarily formed part of the traditional 
grammatical literature long before the great Commentary was written, and 
are, therefore, of a much higher historical value than is commonly supposed. 
The coincidences between the examples used in the Pratisftkhyas and in 
Ptnini, show that these exrmples were by no means selected at random, but 
that they'had long formed part of the traditional teaching. See also 
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Wife ? This is in plain opposition to the Brahmanic law, wfrete it is ilaid> 

** they are many wives of one man; not many husbands of one wife.’* 
Sueh a contradiction 'can only be accounted for by the admission, that* 
in this case, epic tradition in the mouth of the people was too strong to 
allow this essential and curious feature in the life of its heroes to be 
changed. However, the Brahmanic editors of the Mah&bhArata, seeing 
that they could not alter tradition on this point, have at least en- 
deavoured to excuse and mitigate it. Thus we are told in the poem 
itself, that at one time the five brothers came home, and informed their 
mother that they had found something extremely precious. Without 
listening further, their mother at once told them they ought to divide 
it as brothers. The command of a parent must always be literally 
obeyed ; and as Draupadi was their newly discovered treasure, they 
► were obliged, according to the views of the Brahmans, to obey, and to 

have her as their common wife, Indian law givers call this a knotty 
point; 1 they defend the fact, but refuse to regard it as a preee* 
dent. 

Neither does the fact that Panda is lawfully married to two wives, 
harmonise with the Brahmanic law. That] law does not prohibit poly- 
gamy, but it regards no second marriage as legal, and it reserves the 
privilege of being burnt together with the husband to the eldest and 
only lawful wife. Such passages in the ancient epics are of the 
greatest interest. We see in them the tradition of the people too far 
developed, to allow itself to be remodelled by Brahmanio Diaskeuastes. 
There can be little doubt that polygamy, as wo find it among the early 
races in their transition from the pastoral to the agricultural life, was 
0 customary in India. We read in Herodotus (v. 5.), that amongst the 

Thracians it was usual, after the death of a man, to find out who had 
been the most beloved of his wives, and to sacrifice her upon his tomb. 
Mela (ii, 2 ) gives the same as the general custom of the Gretwe. Hero- 
dotus (iv, 71.) assorts a similar fact of the Scythians, and Pausaniaa 
(iv. 2. ) of the Greeks, while our own Teutonic mythology is fall of in- 
stances of the same feeling.' 2 And thus the customs of these cognate 
nations explain what at first seemed to be anomalous in tho epic tradi- 
tion of the Mah&bharata, that at the death of Pandu, it is not Kunti, 
his lawful wife, but M&dri, his most beloved wife, in whose arms the old 

Pan. vi. 2. 38., where the Word“ mah&bh&rat” occurs, but not as the 
t title of a poem. 

a sar^ srrar ¥icrfar twrr qqq. 

[ H 

1 srafr faefanar: ^ij m l sr 

^rv3T!qfJTT%: vrif: | SirenRHH: fcFCqiJTOjf- 

; Gf. S&yana’s Com. cm Par&s'ara, MS Bodl. 172, 178. Another explanation 

is given by Kum&rila: 

^oit tf^flrv^nc^g^qsrr i sftsi 

m?n <r ii 

2 Cf. Grimm, History of the German Language, p. 1391 
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linW die and who successfully claims the privilege of Ibcihg Wnt witlt 
him, and following her husbsnd to^another life. 1 

The same -remark applies to the Eamayana. In this second epic 
also, we see that the latest editors were shocked by the anomalies of 
the popular tradition, and endeavoured to impart a more Brahmanic 
polish to the materials handed down to them from an earlier -age. Thus 
king Das'aratha kills the son of a Brahman, which would he -a 'Crime so 
horrible in the eyes of the Brahmans, that scarcely any penance could 
expiate it. 2 This is the reason why the young Brahman is represented 
as the son of a 5fidr& woman, and tells the king so himself, in order to 
relieve him from the fear of having killed the son of a B rah am an. The 
singular relation, too, between B&ma and -Paras' u-R&ma, was probably 
remodelled by the influence of the Brahamans, who could not bear the 
idea of their great hero, the destroyer of all the Kshatriyas, being in 
’turn vanquished by Mma, who was himself a Ksbatriya. . 

TheVedia literature, by the very saeredness of its character, has 
fortunately escaped from the remodelling puritanism of the later Brah- 
mans. There must, from the first, have been as great a variety in the 
intellectual, religious and moral character, of the Indians, as there is 
* in the geographical and physical character of India. If we look at 
Greece, and consider the immense diversity of local worship, tradition, 
and customs, which -eo- existed within that small tract of country, and 
then turn our eyes to the map of India, barred as it is by mountain*, 
ranges and rivers, it becomes, clear that the past ages of such a country 
cannot be represented in their fulness and reality by the traditions of 
the later Brahmans, which as w-e now possess them in the epic and 
pauranic poetry of the. Hindus, are all tinged with the same monotonous 
eulouring. Such a uniformity is always the result of an artificial system, 
and not of a natural and unimpeded development. It is indeed ack- 
nowledged by the Brahmans themselves that different customs prevail- 
ed in different parts ef India, Some were even sanctioned by them 
notwithstanding their policy of monopolising and (so to speak) brahman - 
ising the whole Indim mind, Although, for instance, in the liturgio 
works annexed to the Vedas (Srauta-suferas., an attempt was made ° to 
establish a certain unity in the sacrifices of the people all over India, 
yet in the performance of these sacrifices there existed certain .discre- 
pancies, based on the traditionary authority of the wise of old, between 
family and family. This is still more the case in the so-called domestic 
ceremonies of baptism, confirmation, marriage, &c , described in the 
Grihya-sutras, which connected as they were with the daily life of the 
people, give us much more real information on the ancient customs of 
India than those grand public or private sacrifices which are prescribed 


• 1 Other instances of Dharmavyatikrama are : 

» Cf. Maun, viii. 881. “ No greater crime 'is“'known on earth than 
alaying a Brahman, and the king, therefore, must not even form in his 
mind an idea of killing a priest. w 
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rn fcha ^raoiiafstitras^.aiKpoould only have been kept up by sacerdotal 
influence. la- these domestic ceremonies everybody is allowed, as a 
general* law, to follow the customs of the family 1 to which- he belongs, 
or of hie village and; country, provided these customs do not too grossly 
insult the moral and religious feelings of. the Brahmans, * 

Although these domestic ceremonies were fully sanctioned by the 
Brahmanic la wy the authority upon which they are founded does not lie 
-directly in- the sacred revelation of the- Brahmans- (*§riiti),- but in tradi* 
fcion (Smriti ),,a difference, the historical importance of which will have 
to be pointed out hereafter. As to the customs of countries and vil- 
lages* there can be no doubt that in many cases they were not only not 
founded upon Bralimanic* authority,, but frequently decidedly against it. 
The B rah manie^ law, however,, is- obliged to recognise and allow those 
customs, with the genera] reservation that they must not be in open 
opposition to the law. Thus As'valayana in his Grihya-sutras, says: — 
6i Now the customs of countries and places are certainly manifold. One 
must know them as far as marriage is concerned But we shall explain 
what is the general custom /’ 2 

Here the commentator adds:*--' “Iff there Be contradiction between 
the customs of countries, &c., and those- customs which- we are going 
to describe*, one must adopt the customs as laid down by us, not those 
of the country. What we shall say is the general law, this is our mean- 
ing. Amongst the Vaidehas, for instance, one sees at once that loose 


1 Thus it is said, for instance, in the Commentary- to* P&r&s'ara’s 
Grihya-s&tras, that it is wrong to give up the customs of one*s own 
family apd to adopt those of others:; 

^rq?^ srfagt U *r srTjj gdr 3*1; - 

3 <sq% n *n qT?TT<srrqiiiT*ri 

siqqraijfq cwfer u ft ssr»iI 

g mi i s^rrsTT^ararT emncsr (I 

ft msaraisra g*u i 

ftisf ft «q- ft II 

u Vasisbtha declares that it is wrong to- follow the rules of another S&kb&. 
He says, ‘A wise* parson will certainly not perform- the duties prescribed by 
another !§&kh% he that does is called a traitor to his S&khi. Whosoever 
leaves the law of his i§&kh&, and adopts that of another, he sinks into blind 
darkness,, having degraded a sacred Rishi.’ And in another law book it is 
said: 4 If a man gives up his own customs and performs others,, whether out 
of ignorance or covetousness,, he will fall and be destroyed/ And again, in 
the Pa-ris'isbfca of the Chhandogas A fool who ceases to* follow bis own 
S&kh&,. wishing to-adopt anotherone, his work will be in vain/’' 

Only in case no* special rule* is- laid down for certain observamSes iix some 
Obrihyas- it is lawful to adopt those of other families:. 

^F^aT^rgTijqcqflrw r <aT^>*3T r ' l !■ rT r ft ^icqrsR: il srengrraf 

^ i fqgi^crqg^qfff?t5Tr , qtfsE ; R*isfg,ii 

wfq m 

; 3 A's'v^S. i. 

arar 

W*r« i 


WqqqqJTt amraqfer cnfNqit sac- 
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fcaiits prevail.- But in the domestic laws continence is prescribed’ ; 
therefore there is no doubt that the domestic and not the national cue- 
toms are to be observed/* 1 

In the Sutras of Gautama* too, a similar line of eonduefc is traced 
out. After it has been said t^at the highest authority by which a* 
government ought to be guided consists in the Vedas, Vedangas, 
§astras, and old traditions, it is added (Adhy. 11. Sutra 20.), that in 
eases where the customs of countries, classes and families ^ are not 
expressly founded upon a passage of the Veda, they are, notwithstand- 
ing, to be observed, if they are not clearly against the principles of the* 
sacred writings, such as would be, for instance, marrying the daughter 
of a maternal unde. 2 

There is an interesting passage in the Grihya-sangraha-paris'ishta„ 
composed by the son of Gobbila, which Dr. Both quotes in his Essays 
on the Veda, p. 120: — “The V&s'ishthas wear a braid on the right side,, 
the Atreyas wear three braids, the Angiras wear five loeks, the Bhrigus- 
have their head quite shaved, others have a lock of hair on the top of 
the head.” 3 

Another peculiarity ascribed to the Vas'ishthas is that they exclude 
meat from their sacrifices. 4 

A similar notice of the customs of neighbouring nations, is found 
in Raghunandana’s quotation from the Harivans'a, — that the $akas 
(Scythians) have half their head shorn, the Yavanas (Greeks?) and- 

1 on smfari ^ srf?r srcfftcf 

srsn^rf^nffirfe i i srar 

fW » 

2 The commentator Haradatta here mentions the following as customs 
that prevailed in certain territories, and which had no sanction in the 
Veda: — When the sun stands in Aries (mesha), the young girls would paint 
the Sun which his retinue, on the soil, with coloured dusts, and worship 
this in the morning and evening. And in the month M&rgasirsh& (Novem- 
ber-Deeember) they roam about the village nicely dressed, and whatever 
they receive as presents they give to the god. When the sun stands in 
Cancer (karkata) in Purva Pbalguni (February), they worship TJm&, and 
distribute sprouting kidney beans and salt. When the sun stands in 
Aries in Uttara Phalguni !?), they worship the goddess l§rx. 

As customs of classes he mentions that at the marriage of Sudras, they 
fix posts in the ground, put thousands of reflecting lamps upon them, and 
lead the bride round by the hand. 

As customs of families, again, he remarks that some wear the s'ikhA 
(lock of hair) in front, some behind, and that passage of the Veda, (pravi 
chanas) allow both according to different times. 

8 gifsiST 3n§*n%*qrf^;r: j 

jtst it 

4 This we leam from the Karma-pradipa, a supplement to the Sutras of 
Gobhila, i. 18.: 

fafa: ^FTt 2[I«rTS?r 
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Kamboj&s the whole, that the P&radas (inhabitants of Paradene) w&ar 
tiheir hair free, and the Pahlavas (Persians) wear beards . 1 

In the same way, then, as different traditions were current in India 
relative to such observances, it is probable that different families had 
their own heroes, perhaps their own deities, and that they kept up the 
memory of them by their own poetic traditions. It is true that such a 
view is merely conjectural. But when we see that in some parts of the 
Veda, which are represented as belonging to different illustrious and 
noble families, certain gods are more exclusively celebrated;* that 
names which in Vedic poetry are known as those of heroes and poets 
(Pururavas, Kutsa) are afterwards considered as names of infidels and 
heretics, we have a right to infer that we have here the traces of a widely 
extended practice. 

In the hymns of the Rig-veda we meet with allusions to several legen- 
dary stories —afterwards more fully developed by the Brahmans in their 
Bra h mms — by which laws that were in later times acknowledged as 
generally binding, and as based upon the authority of the Ved*, are mani- 
festly violated. It is an essential doctrine of the Brahmans, that the reli- 
gious eduction, and the administration of sacrifices, as well as the receiving 
of rewards for these offices, belong exclusively to their own caste. Kaks- 
hivat, however, whose hymns are found in the first and ninth maiidala of 
the Rig-veda, and who, whether on account of his name or for some better 
reason, is said io have been a Kshatriya, or of royal extraction, is represen- 

*T5RT5TT ftm siq q>%lrai =ar u 

qrcs[T grH^smsf qpm swsnqiftqr: i 
fq^qrsqrqqq-^Kro: frusta: jtstcsrt I! 

See also P&n. gana mayuravyansak^di. 

2 In latter times, when the sects of Vishnu and Siva had sprung up* 

and the Indian world was divided between them, it seems as if different 

deities had been ascribed to different castes. Thus it is said in the first 
Adhy&ya of the Va«ishthasmriti: 

qgqql q fanT q fqqfq I 

%qwi^qqiq;Tcr: sr u 

firslqi s 

shrorqcqq Srfafef qiq tfsiq’: Q 

frtKtquf qr sr?T qisronqi f$ fqq i 

f qn $tfqqrai mrnrfq a 
figCTqftm g ^g[T?n ajqrjftqr: stqsfqj i 
qq qspq^f snq*' 2^1^ 3»jfq*qfq [\ 
qqquqqfqqqfrqm? srarrqfa: I 

f^qf" -r q qlqi II 

fqqmi q *nq n 

<fi A Brahman versed in the four Vedas, who does not find V&sudeva, is a 
donkey of a Brahman, trembling for the heavy burden of the Veda. There- 
fore, unless a man be a Vatshnava, his Btahmahood will be lost ; by being 
a Vaishnava one obtains perfection, there is no doubt, For N&r&yaua 
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led'as receiving from King Svanaya presents, which,, according to Maim, F 
it weald have been unlawful for him to accept. In order to explain this 
away,. a story is told, that although K&kshivat was the son of King Kalinga, 
yet his real father wa& the old Rishi Dirghatamas, whose hymns have like- 
wise* been preserved in the first mandala of the Rig-veda. This poet had 
been asked by the king to beget offspring for him, according to ancient 
Indian customs. The queen, however, refused to see the old sage,, and 
sent her servant-maid instead. The son o£ the servant and the Rishi Dir- 
ghafcamas was- Kakshi vat y and as the son of a Rishi he was allowed to per- 
form sacrifices and to receive presents. This story shows its purpose very 
dearly* and there can be little doubt that it owes its orign to the tender 
conscience of the Brahmans,, who could not bear to see' their laws violated 
by one of their own sacred Rishis. It is a gratuitous assumption to suppose 
that the p^ets of the Veda should have been perfect in the observance of 
the Brahmanic law. That law did nob exist when they lived and composed 
their songs, for which in later times* they were raised to the rank of saints. 
Whether Kakshivat was the eon of a Brahman or a Kshatriya, of a servant- 
maid or of a queen* is impossible to* determine-. But it is certain that 
in the times in which he lived, he would not have scrupled to act both 
as a warrior and priest, if circumstances required it. This becomes still 
more evident, if we accept Professor Lassen’s view, who considers Dirgha- 
tamas, the father of Kakshivat,. as one. of the earliest Brahmanic mission- 
aries in the southern parts of Bengal,, among the Angas and Kalin gas. 
Now, under circumstances of this kind, when the Brahmans were still 
labouring to establish their supremacy over different parts of India, it can 

(Vishnu) the highest Brahma, is the deity of the Brahmans ; Soma, Sfirya, 
and the rest, are> the gods of Kshatriyas and Vais'yas ; while Rudra and 
similar gods ought to be sedulously worshipped by the ^ddras. Where the 
worship of Rudra. is enjoined in the Fur&nas and law books, it has no refer- 
ence to Brahmans, as Frajapati declared. The worship of Rudra and Tri- 
pundra (the three horizontal marks across the forehead) are celebrated in the 
Furfinas, but only for the castes of the Kshatriyas* Vai&'yas, and Sftdras, 
and not for the others. ^ Therefore* ye excellent Munis, the Tripundri. must 
not be worn by Brahmans,’* 

1 Cf. Manu, x. 76.; and Rig-veda-bhashya, if., p. 30. Rosen, who has 
quoted this passage to Rv. i 18. 1., reads 

which be translates by “ abstinere jubet a dirigendis sacrificies, ab 
institution sacret ab impuris donis,” referring to Mann. x. 103-110. f€f2g;gr 
however, does not mean impure, but pure. The reading of the commentary 

ought to be ♦ for thus the very words of Manu, x. 76., are 

restored. 

2 In this case, the name of the queen also* Sudeshpfi, would be signi- 
ficant, for Sudeshna is the name of one of the nations in Bengal, See 
Vishnu- Parana, p. 188. The word “godbarma, M which occurs in the story 
of Dirghatamas, in, the Mahfibh^ta, i. 4 ? t95., and which Ptof, Lassen 
translates by “pastoral law,” must^ have an opprobrious sense, and Indian 
Bandits etplain it by 66 open and indiscriminate concupiscence,” 
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hardly be believed that the different castes and their res: 
privileges should have been ^establised as strictly as i 
later times it is considered a grievous -sin to recite the b ! 
in place Where a Sudra might be able to bear them. 1 
find hymns which the Brahmans themselves allow to be 
of the son of a slave. Kavasha Ailusha is the author of several tiymps>lh 
the tenth Book of the Big veda ; yet this same Kavasha was expef Ted from 
the sacrifice as an imposter and as the son of a slave (dasyah putra), and 
he was re-admitted only because the gods had shown him special favour. 
This is acknowledged by the Brahmans of the Aitareyins 1 and Kaushl- 
takins, and in the Mah&bbarata also Kavasha is called a Nishada. 

The marked difference between the Vedic and -epic poetry of India 
has been well pointed out by Professor Roth of Tubingen, who for 
many years has devoted much time and attention to the study of the Veda. 
According to him, the Mah&bh&rata, even in its first elements, is later than 
the time of Buddha. 2 “ In the epic poems,’’ he says, ” the Veda is but 
imperfectly known ; the ceremonial is no longer developing, it is complete. 
The Vedic legends have been plucked from their native soil, and the religion 
of Agni, Indra, and Varuna has been replaced by an altogether different 
worship. “The last fact,” he says, “ ought to be the most convincing* 
There is a contradiction running throughout the religious life of India, 
from the time of the RSm&yana to the present day. The outer form of the 
worship is Vedic, and exclusively so ; 3 but the eye of religious adoration 


1 Aitareya-Br&hmana, II. 19.: 

i srrcsicqi ^rsnrracr i It gsr: 

aim: 3 h i af fqqrrar gg traq&r 

ut qtfteflr i *3 t^qTwqgtqrJm^qcJi 

^rsrr *ng^f?af?r 1 fn«f ^i&TqTn^g 1 

q=i 3 Ff?r qft^wrc 11 It srr saan. fafal %ji ^rr f^rrotT 
?igqif*fa 1 ag>g$a^^taiv$nRr a agjwt nTg^fetfei 11 

Kaushitaki-Br^hma^a, XI: 

Hream: ^raaraa 1 a;aar 1 a |a aqt-^ 

g^kaT t ca gar 5% a aa caaT wf w^fa^ara ?% 1 s jrs: ns[- 
gaia f a laasaaia 1 aa a fimm ?a 1 
a ^ifaTaaJias^ aa^a m m fittest a a; sfsTS% a c^aa- 
?aa^fa fkl s ^raai aar^a^a 5 *Kia fafa^g: 1 a aa ^aa^a aftat 
qtirea aTgtf^at 11 " „ 

comment ; sqigt wf afaaaa: 11 wtai fasiiT sort Stain a?ara?a 
faa^a aaag^rarT ?a 11 maias: ^raraaia^: H a 

2 -Zur Litteratur and Geschichte des Veda. l)rie Abhandlungen Von R. 
Roth, Doctor der Philosophic. Stuttgart, 1846. 

, 3 The worship of the Hindus at the present day cannot be called 

exclusively Vedic, though Vedic remains may be traced in it. In the 
Introduction to the edition ol the Rig-veda, by the Tattvabodbinl-sabhft, 
it is said, on the contrary, 

t#? qrthf qpibt tafwnst 
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is turned upon quite different regions. 1 The secondary formation, the tell* 
gion of Vishnu aud Brahma, began with the epic poetry, and remained 
afterwards as the only living 1 one, bat without having the power to break 
through the walls of the Vedie ceremonial, and take the place of the old 
ritual/’ b 

And if it be unsafe to use the epic poems as authorities for the Vedic 
age, it will readily be admitted that the same objection applies with still 
greater force to the Puranas, Although one only of the eighteen Pur&nas 
has as yet been completely published, enough is known of their character, 
partly by Professor Burnouf's edition of the Bhagavat-pur&fta, partly by 
extracts given from other Pur&nas by Professor Wilson, to justify our 
discarding their evidence with reference to the primitive period of Vedic 
literature. Even the Manavadhar mas'^ stra, the law-book of the M&navas, 
a sub-division of the seat of the Taittiriyas, or, as it is commonly called, 
the laws of Manu, cannot be used as an independent authority. It cannot 
b 3 said that the compilers of these laws were ignorant of the tradition of the 
Vedic age. Many of their verses contain a mere piraphrase of passages from 
the hymns, Brahmanas, and Sfttras : but they likewise admitted the rules 
and customs of a later age, and their authority is therefore valid only where 
it has been checked by more original and genuine texts. 

The Code of Manu is almost the only work in Sanskrit literature which, 
as yet, has not been assailed by those who doubt the antiquity of every- 
thing Indian. No historian has disputed its claim to that early date which 
had, from the first, been assigned to it by Sir William Jones. It must be 
confessed, however, that Sir William Jones’s proofs of the antiquity of this 
Code cannot be considered as conclusive, and no sufficient arguments hate 
been brought forward bo substantiate any of the different dates ascribed to 
Manu, as the author of our Law-book, which vary, acording to different 
writers from 8-80 to 1280 b. g. 

If the age of Manu or of the epic poems could be fixed, so as to exclude 
all possible doubt, our task with regard to the age of the Veda would be an 
easy one. The Veda is demonstrably earlier than the epic poetry and the 
legal codes of India. We do not, however, advance one step by saying that 
the Veda is older than the author of the M&nava-dharma s&stra, whose date 
is altogether unknown, or even than the Mah&bh&rata, if it can be doubte^ 
whether that poern in its first elements be anterior to the Buddhistic reli„ 

“ the difference between the present received law and the early Vedic law, 
will clearly be perceived by this edition.” And again, 

nn, '*t», *t#t, *pf, wvfw *tt*rf 
ftft® f% thirst wf ^ 

66 It will be seen exactly what difference there is between the Paur&nie 
worship of the gods, who, according to the Puranas, are exhibited with the 
different bodies of men, animals, birds, serpent, and fishes; the widely 
spread custom of taubrio ceremonies, which are the most modern and famous 
on earth; and the performance of sacrifices as prescribed in the Veda,” 

# 1 Professor Burnouf has treated the same subject in his Review of Prof, 
Wilson’s Translation of th© Vishnupur&na, Journal des Savants, 1840, 
May, p # 290, 
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gion Or not ; while it is said, at the same time? that the fast elements 
which have been incorporated into this huge work allude to historical 
©vents later than the Christian era. 1 Here, then, we must adopt a new 
course of procedure. We must try to fig the age of the Veda, which forms the 
natural basis of Indian history ; and we must derive our knowledge of the 
^edie age from none but Vedic works, discarding altogether such additional 
evidence as might be obtained from the later literature of India. 'Let some 
Vedic dates be once established, and it will probably be possible to draw 
lines of connection between the Vedic and the rest of the Indian literature. 
But the World of the Veda is a world by itself ; and its relation to all the 
other Sanskrit literature is such, that the Veda ought not to receive but 
Ought to throw light over the whole historical development of the Indian 
mind. 

The Veda has a two-fold interest : it belongs to tire history 
of the world and to the history of India, In the history of the 
world the Veda fills a gap which no literary work in any other language 
Could fill. It carries us back to times of which we have no records 
anywhere, and gives us the very worlds of a generation of men, of whom 
otherwise we could form but the vaguest estimate by means of conjectures 
and inferences. As long as man continues to take an interest in the 
history of his race, and as long as we collect in libraries and museums 
the relics of former ages, the first place in that long row of books which 
contains the records of the Aryan branch of mankind, will belong for 
♦ever to the Big-veda . 

But in the history of India, too, the Veda is of the greatest import- 
ance. It has been a standing reproach against our studies that it is 
impossible to find anything historical in Indian literature. 2 To a cer- 
tain extent that reproach is well-founded; and this accounts no doubt 
for the indifference with which Sanskrit literature is regarded by the 
public at large. 

We may admire the delicate poetry of K&lid&sa, the philosophical 
Vigour of Kapila, the voluptuous mysticism of Jayadeva, and the epic 
simplicity of Vy&sa and V&lrniki, bat as long as their works float before 
our eyes like the mirage of a desert, as long as we are unable to tell 
what real life, what period in the history of a nation they reflect, there 
is something wanting to engage our sympathies in the same manner 
as they are engaged by the tragedies of JSschylus, or the philosophical 
essays of Cicero. We value the most imperfect statues of Lyeia and 
iGgina, because they throw light on the history of Greek art, but we 

1 That the principal part of the Mah&bh&rata belongs to a period previ- 
ous to the political establishment of Buddhism, has been proved by Prof. 
Lassen, Ind. Ant, i. 489— 491. Much has been said since to controvert 
his views with regard to the age of the Mah&bb&rata, but nothing that is 
really valuable has been added to Prof. Lassen's facts or reasonings. “It is 
not at all difficult, 0 as Prof. Lassen remarks, a to look at. this question 
from one single point of view, and to start a confident assertion. But in do- 
ing this, many persons commit themselves to inconsiderate judgments, and 
show an ignorance of the very points which have to be considered." 

2 See Buraouf, Introduction & 1 Histoire du Budhisme, p. in. 
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should pass by unnoticed the most perfect mouldings of the human 
frame, if we could not tell whether they had been prepared in the 
studio of Phidias, or in the dissecting-room of a London hospital. 

In the following sketch of the history of Vedie literature, I cannot 
promise to give dates such as we are accustomed to find in the literary 
histories of other nations. But I hope I shall be able to prove that 
there exist in that large mass of literature which belongs to the Vedic 
age, clear traces of an original historical articulation;. and it is possible 
to restore something like chronological continuity in the four periods 
of the Vedic literature. If this can be achieved, if we can discover 
different classes of literary works, and vindicate to them something of 
a truly historical character, the reproach that there is nothing historical 
to be found in India will be removed, as far as the peculiar nature of that 
literature allows. 

The modern literature of India, though not yet grouped in chrono- 
logical order, will find in the literature of the Vedie age something 
like a past, some testimony to prove that it did not spring up in a 
day, but clings by its roots to the earliest strata of Indian thought. 
The Laws of the M&navas, though no longer the composition of a 
primeval sage, will at least be safe against the charge of being 
the invention of some unemployed Indian lawgiver. Plays like 
Sakuntala and Urvas'i, though no longer regarded as the productions 
of a Periclean age, will be classed among the productions of what 
may properly be called the Alexandrian period of Sanskrit litera- 
ture. But whatever we may have to surrender with regard to the 
antiquity claimed by these and other Sanskrit works, that portion of the 
literature of India which alone can claim a place in the history of the 
world, and which alone can command the attention of those who survey 
the summits of human intellect, not only in the East but over the whole 
civilised world, will we hope, for the future, be safe against the doubts 
which I myself have shared for many years. It is difficult, no doubt, to 
believe that the most ancient literary work of the Aryan race, a work 
more ancient than the Zendavesta and Homer, should, after a lapse of 
at least three thousand years, have been discovered, and for the first 
time published in its entirety, not in one of the Parishads on the borders 
of the Ganges, but in one of the colleges of an English University, It is 
difficult to believe that sufficient MSS. should have been preserved, in 
spite of the perishable nature of the material on which they are written, 
to enable an editor to publish the collection of the Vedic hymns in 
exactly that form in which they existed at least 800 years before the 
Christain era ; and, still more, that this collection, which was completed 
at the time of Lycuragus, should contain the poetical relics of a pre- 
Homeric age; an age in which the names of the Greek gods and heroes 
had not yet lost their original sense, and in which the simple worship of 
the Divine powers of nature was not yet supplanted by a worship of 
personal gods. . It is difficult to believe this ; and we have a right to be 
sceptical. But it is likewise our duty to inquire into the value of what 
has been preserved for us in so extraordinary a manner, and to extract 
from it those lessons which the study of mankind was intended to teach 
to man, 
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In taking a survey of the works which belong to the Vedc literature 
of India, our tisk would be greatly facilitated if general and character- 
istic features could be pointed out by which Vedic and non-Yedio works 
might at once be distinguished. Without entering into a minute analysis 
of the individual character of a work, — -a mode of criticism which with 
our present knowledge of the earliest Indian literature, must be very 
uncertain, — it will often happen that some external mark presents itself, 
determining at once the age or class of writing to which it belongs. It 
is true that there are certain grammatical forms and orthographical 
peculiarities which Indian grammarians restrict to the Veda, and which, 
therefore, might be used as distinguishing marks of works belonging to 
that era. But Manu, or rather the author of the M&nava-dharma-s'&stra, 
has also employed several Vedic forms ; because in transforming Vedic 
verses into epic Slokas, ha is sometimes obliged to retain words and 
forms which are not in strict accordance with the general character of 
his language ; a fact which accounts in some degree for the strange 
appearance of many of his verses, which are stiff and artificial, and very 
inferior in fluency to the older strains which they paraphrase. 

There is a strongly marked character in Vedic prose, and no attempt 
has been made to imitate it in later times. But in order to distinguish 
Vedic from non-Vedie poetry, we must attend more closely to the metre. 
Several Vedic metres have been imitated by later poets, but there are 
metres which never occur in Vedic works, and which may be used as 
criteria for distinguishing ancient from more modern poetry. 

That difference of metre should form a broad line of demarcation 
between two periods of literature, is not at all without an analogy in the 
literary history of other nations, particularly in older times. If once a 
new form of metre begins to grow popular by the influence of a poet 
who succeeds in collecting a school of other poets around him, this new 
mode ol utterance is very apt to supersede the other more ancient forms 
altogether, People become accustomed to the new rhythm sometimes to 
such, a degree, that they lose entirely the taste for their old poetry on. 
account of its obsolete measure. No poet, therefore*, who writes for the. 
people, would think of employing those old-fashioned metres ; and we 
find that early popular poems have had to be transfused into modern versa 
in order to make them generally readable once more. 

Now it seems that the regular and continuous Anush tubh-s'loka is a 
metre unknown during the Vedic age, and every work written in it may 
at once be put down as post * Vedic. It is no valid objection that this 
epic 5§loka occurs also in Vedic hymns, ttut Anush tubh verses ara 
frequently quoted in the Brahman as, and that in some of the Sfttras the 
Anush tubh-s'loka occurs intermixed with Trishtubhs, and is used for the 
purpose of recapitulating 1 what had been explained before in prose. For 
it is only the uniform, employment of that metre 2 which constitutes 

1 Sangrah-s'lokas. Cf. Weber, Indische Studien, i p. 47. 

2 It is remarkable that in Panini also, the word s'loka is always used, 
in opposition to Vedic literature ( P£n. iv, 1. 66,, iv, 3, l03. ? L, iv, SL 
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the* characteristic mark of a new period of literature. Thus rhyme occa- 
sionally occurs in English poetry before the Norman period : yet,, when 
we find whole poems written in rhyme* and without the old Teutonic 
system of alliteration,, wo are sure that they cannot have been composed 
in an Ante-Norman period. The elegiac- measure seems fca have' been- 
used before Callinus yet Callinus and Archilochus are always* mentioned: 
as the inventors of it : — that is they were the first to sanction the uni- 
form employment of this metre for entire poetical compositions. Hence 
no elegiac poem can b8 previous to the close of the 8th century b. c. The 
same applies to the iambus, the invention of which is commonly ascribed 
to Archilochus ; although iambics occur interspersed in the Margites, a 
poem ascribed to Homer by no less an authority than Aristotle, 1 In the 
history of German literature we have several instances where poems of 
the 12th century 2 had to be recast as early as the 13th, on account ofi 
their metre and language ; which during this period of rapid transition, 
had already become obsolete and unreadable. 

Excluding, then r from the Vedic period the Mah&bh&rata, Ham- 
fiyana, Manu, the Puranas, all the Astras and Pars'anas, we have 
now* to see what remains of literary works belonging to the Vedic age. 

There are in that age four distinct periods, which can be established 
with suffiieienfc evidence. They may be' called the Chaandaa period^ 
Mantra period , Br&hamana period , and Sutra period , according to the 
general form of the literary productions which give to. each of them 
its peculiar historical character. 

In order to prove that these four pariods follow each other in* 
historical order, it is necessary to show that the composition of Sfitra 
works presupposes the existence of a Brahman a literature ; that the 
Brahmana literature again is only possible with the presupposition of a 
Mantra literature ; and lastly, that the form in which we possess the 
Mantra literature presupposes a period of Vedic history preceding the 
collection and final arrangement of the ancient Mantrap or hymns. 

107,). S r lohas f even if ascribed by Indian tradition to< the same author, 
who is considered as the Rishi of Vedic hymns or Br&hmanas,. are quoted 
by a name different from that of his other works. The hymns or Br&h- 
raanas ascribed to Kafcha, for instance r are always to be quoted as 
“Eath&h ” (■ oi rrepi K ardent) ; an expression which could never apply to* 
poetical compositions ascribed to the same Eatha,, if written in SGokas. 
Verses written in this modern style of poetry must be quoted as 44 Kathic 
olokas M (K&th&h s'lok&h). The Brahman a promulgated by Tittiri, and 
kept up in the tradition of the Taittiriyas, is quoted by the name o{ 
44 the Taittirtyas, ” but Slokas composed by Tittiri are never included 
under this title, (P&n. ii, 4.21.) V&lmiki-s-'lokas are mentioned, 

1 See Mure's Critical History, vol. iii. oh-. i. 

2 For instance, “ Bernhard the Fox, ?? an old High-German poem of 
the 13th century, is a new edition of the same poem written in the J *2th 
century, of which fragments have been found by Grimm. Other poems 
which are supposed to have been remodelled in the 13th century are 
44 Crescentia, ” 44 Duke Ernst. ” and the 44 Roland Song.” Laehmann 
supposed the same to have taken place with the 44 Nibelun^en Kkge . 99 
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CHAPTER 1.- 

THE SUTRA* PERIOD, 

The Sibtra period] with which we have to begin, is of peculiar 
importance to the history of Indian literature, inasmuch as it forms the 
connecting link between the Vedio and the later Sanskrit. While oik 
the one hand we must place several works written* in Sutras under the- 
head of the post-Vedic or modern Sanskrit,, we shall also find others* 
which,, although written in continuous Anushtubh-s'lokas, or* mom 
frequently, intermixed with Trishtubh and other verses (as,, for instance*, 
some of the Pr&tis'akhyas and Anukramanis, and the stiM more modern. 
Paris'isbtas), must be considered as the last productions of the Vedio? 
age* trespassing in a certain degree upon the frontier of the. later 
Sanskrit. 

It is difficult to explain the peculiarities of the style of the Sfitra . 
literature to any one who has not worked his way through the Sfttras 
themselves. It is impossible to give anything like a literal transla- 
tion of these works* written as- they are in the most artificial, elaborate* 
and enigmatical form. &Utra means string y and all the works written 
in this style, on subjects the most various, are nothing but one uninter- . 
rupted string of short sentences, twisted together into the most concise" 
form. Shortness is the g reat object of this style of composition, and it 
is a proverbial saying (taken from the Mah&bh&shya) amongst the 
Pandits 1 , that M an author rejoiceth in the economising of half a short 
vowel as much as in the birth of a son.” Every doctrine thus propound- 
ed, whether grammar, metre, law, or philosophy, is reduced to a mere 
skeleton. All the important points and joints of a system are laid open 
with the greatest precision and clearness, but there is nothing in these* 
works like connection or development of ideas. “ Even apparent 
simplicity of the design vanishes, ” as Colebrooke remarks, “ in the per- 
plexity of the structure. The endless pursuit of exceptions and limita- 
tions so disjoins the general precepts, that the reader cannot keep in- 
view their intended connection and mutual relation. He wonders in an 
intricate maze, and the dew of the labyrinth is continually slipping from 
his hands.” There is no life and no sprit in these Sfttras, except what 
either a teacher or a running commentary, by which these works are 
usually accompanied, may impart to them. 

Many of these works go even further : they not only express their 
fundamental doctrines in this concise form of language, but they coin a 
new kind of language, if language it can be called, by which they 
succeed in reducing the whole system of their tenets to mere algebraic 
formulas,. To understand these is quite impossible without finding 
first what each algebraic y 9 and z, is meant to represent, and with- 
out having the key to the whole system. This ker is generally given* 
in separate Sfitras, called Paribh&s/&, which a pupil must know by 


1 Benares Magazine, Oct. 1849- 
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heart? or always have present before his eyes, if he is to advance- 
one step in the reading of such works. Bat even then it would 
be impossible to arrive at any real understanding of the subject, 
without being also in possession of the laws of the so-called JnuvriUi 
and Nirvritti, To explain the meaning of these technical words, 
we must remember that the Sutras generally begin by putting for- 
ward one proposition (Adhikara), which is afterwards never repeated, 
but always to be understood, till a new subject of the same kind is in- 
troduced. After the statement of subject, the author goes on by giv- 
ing a first rule, which may extend its influence over the next following 
rules, whether these be restrictions or amplification of it. These res- 
trictive ru^es exercise again their influence to a certain extent over 
other rules, so that the whole becomes oue continuous chain, each link 
held and modified by the others, and itself holding to and modifying the 
rest. The influence of one rule over the others is called Aniwritti , its 
cessation, Nirvriiii . Without knowing the working of these two laws, 
which can be only learnt from commentaries, the Sutras become very 
much confused. This is particularly the cas8 in those works where the 
so-called Mim&ns& method of Purva-paksha (reasons eontiut), Uttara- 
pakshta (reasons pro), and Siddh^nta (conclusion!, is adopted. Here the 
concatenation of pros and cons is often so complicated, and the reasons 
on both sides defended by the same author with such seriousness, that 
we sometimes remain doubtful to which side the author himself leans, 
till we arrive at the end of the whole chapter. It is indeed one of the 
most curious kinds of literary composition that the human mind ever 
conceived ; and though altogether worthless in an artistic point of view, 
it is wonderful that the Indians should have invented and mastered this 
difficult form, so as to have made it the vehicle of expression for every 
kind of learning. To introduce and to maintain such a species of litera- 
ture was only possible with the Indian system of education, which con- 
sisted in little else except implanting these Sutras and other works into 
the tender memory of children, and afterwards explaining them by 
commentaries and glosses. An Indian pupil learns these Sutr&s of 
grammar, philosophy, or theology by the same mechanical method 
which fixes in our minds the alphabet and the multiplication-table ; and 
those who enter into a learned career spend half their life in acquiring 
and practising them, until their memory is strengthened to such an un- 
natural degree, that they know by heart not only these Sutras, but also 
their, commentaries, and commentaries upon commentaries. Instances 
of this are found among the learned in India up to the present day. 

These numerous Sutra works which we still possess, contain the quint- 
essence of all the knowledge which the Brahmans had accumulated during 
many centuries of study and meditation. Though they are the work of indi- 
viduals, they owe to their authors little more than their form ; and even 
that form was, most likely, the result of a long-continued system of tradi- 
tional teaching, and not the invention of a few individuals. 

There is w a great difference, according to the notions of the Hindus them- 
selves, between a work composed previous to the §utra period, and a 
Sfttra composition. The difference of style between a Brahmana and 
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a Sutra work (with the exception of some Kalpa-Sufcras, to be mentioned 
hereafter) would strike every body at first sight* although, as regards 
the grammatical forms, Yedie irregularities are, according to Sanskrit 
grammarians, allowed in Sutras also, 1 But there is another, and more 
important difference. Literary works, belonging to the preceding 
periods, the Br&hmanas as well as the Mantras, are considered by Indian 
theologians as forming the Sruti, or divine revelation, in contradistinction 
to the Sutras and all the rest of their literature. In the dogmatical 
language of orthodox Hindus, the works, which contain the ^ruti, have 
not been composed, but have only been seen or perceived by men, u e. 9 
they have been revealed to men. The Sutras, on the contrary, although 
based upon the 5ruti, and therefore in some instances also called fSrauta 
Sutras, are yet avowedly composed by human authors. Whenever they 
appear to be in contradiction with the Sruti, their authority is at once 
overruled, and only in cases where anterior evidence is wanting from the 
*§ruti, can they have any claim to independent authority. 

Now, even if we had no other means of proving that the Sutras could 
have been composed only after the composition of the Brahmnas, there 
would be no reason to consider this distinction, drawn by the Indians 
themselves between their sacred and profane literature, as altogether 
artificial and devoid of historical meaning, particularly if it can be shown 
how great an influence that very distinction has exercised on the religious 
struggles of India. 

It is clear that this distinction has ever been the stronghold of the 
hierarchical pretensions of the Brahmans. We can understand how a 
nation might be led to ascribe a superhuman origin to their ancient 
national poetry, particularly if that poetry consisted chiefly of prayers 
and hymns addressed to their gods. But it is different with the prose 
compositions of the Br&hmnas. The reason why the Br&hmnas, which 
are evidently so much more modern than the Mantras, were allowed to 
participate in the name of $ruti, could only have been because it was 
from these theological compositions, and not from the simple old poetry 
of the hymns, that a supposed divine authority could be derived for the 
greater number of the ambitious claims of the Brahmans. But, although 
we need not ascribe any weight to the arguments by which the Brahmans 
endeavoured to establish the contemporaneous origin of the Mantras 
and Br&hmanas, there seems to be no reason why we should reject 
as equally worthless the general opinion with regard to the more 
ancient date of both the Brahmanas and Mantras, if contrasted with 

Wedic forms occur in the Pr&tis'&khya-S&tras, and are pointed out 
as such by the commentators, For instance, I. Pratis'&kbye, iv. 33,' 
5TT instead of cnffl I The Commentator says, mfoST- 

! The jame applies also to the 
S&may&charika-Sfitras, for instance, those of Apastamba, i. 53., where we 
read I The Commentator explains, this irregular form by 

S|T I Again, i. o 93. we find 
3 explained by the Commentary as I SWTqjST 

S|! | Gautama -Sutras, p. 40. 1. 20., we read 3m*. 

iw-gra li 
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the ^fttras and the profane literature of India. It may easily happen, 
where there is a canon of sacred books, that later compositions become 
incorporated together with more ancient works, as was the case with 
the Br&hmanas. But we can hardly imagine that old and genuine parts 
should ever have been excluded from a body of sacred writings* and a more 
modern date ascribed to them, unless it be in the interest of a party to 
deny the authority of certain doctrines contained in these rejected docu- 
ments. There is nothing in the later literature of the S&fcras to warrant 
a supposition of this kind. We can find no reason why the Sfitras should 
ftot have been ranked as §ruti, except the lateness of their date, if compared 
with the BrAhmanas, and still more with the Mantras. Whether the 
Brahmans themselves were aware that ages must have elapsed between 
the period during which most of the poems of their Rishis were composed* 
and the times which gave rise to the Br&hmanas, is a question vVhich we 
need hardly hesitate to answer in the affirmative. But the recklessness 
with which Indian theologians claim for these Br^hmanas the same title 
and the same age as for the Mantras, shows that the reasons must have 
been peculiarly strong which deterred them from claiming the same divine 
authority for the Sfitras. 

To ascribe to literary compositions such as the Mantras and Br&hmanas 
a divine origin, and to claim for them a divine and absolute authority, id 
a Step which can hardly pass unnoticed in the intellectual history of a 
nation, whether for the circumstances which led to it, or for the results 
which it produced. Now, in India the results of that fatal step are palp- 
able. It may have been intended as a check on religious reforms, but it 
led to a religious revolution. Buddhism would be unintelligible, unless as 
the overthrow of a system which had tried to maintain its position by an 
appeal to a divine revelation; and we maybe certain that the distinction 
between Sruti and Smiiti, between revealed and profane literature, was 
established by the Brahmans, previous to the schism of Buddha. 

If the belief was once established, that not only the simple effusions 
of the Rishis, but the pointed doctrines of the Br&hmanas also emanated 
from a Divine source, and could not therefore be attached by human 
reasoning, it is clear that every opposition to the privileges which the 
Brahmans claimed for themselves, on the sacred authority of the Veda, 
became heresy; and where the doctrines of the Brahmans were the 
religion of the people, or rather of the king, such opposition was amen- 
able to the hierarchical laws of the state. The Brahmans themselves 
cared much more to see the divine authority of the Sruti as such impli- 
citly acknowledged, than to maintain the doctrines of the Rishis in 
their original simplicity and purity. In philosophical discussions, they 
allowed the greatest possible freedom ; and, although at first three 
philosophical systems only were admitted as orthodox (the two Mi- 
m&nsfis and the Nyaya), their number was soon raised to six, so as 
to include the Vais'eshika, S&nkhya, and Yoga-schools. 1 The most 

1 Kum&rila qimtw SAnkhya and Yoga, together with other heretical ~ 
5|tf5T \\ As to the Vais'eshikas, see page 843, 
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•conflicting views on points of vital importance were tolerated as long as 
their advocates succeeded* no matter by what means, in bringing their 
doctrines into harmony with passages of the Veda, strained and twisted 
in every possible sense. If it was only admitted that besides the per- 
ception of the senses and the induction of reason, revelation also, as 
contained in the Veda, furnished a true basis for human knowledge, all 
other points seemed to be of minor importance. Philosophical minds 
were allowed to exhaust all possible views on the relation between the 
Teal and transcendental world, the Creator and the created, the divine 
«and the human nature. It was not from such lucubrations that danger 
was likely to accrue to the caste of the Br&hmans. Nor was the heresy 
'of Buddha Sakya Muni found so much in his philosophical doctrines, 
many of which may be traced in the orthodox atheism of Kapil a.- His 
real crime lay in his opposition to the exclusive privileges and abuses 
of the Br&hmans. These abuses were sanctioned by the divine autho- 
rity of the Veda, 1 and particularly of the Rr&hmanas. In attacking 
the abuses, Buddha attacked the divine authority on which they were 
founded, and the argument was short : he is a heretic ; anathema esfco. 

Buddha was a Kshatriya.- He was of -princely origin, and belonged 
to the nobility of the land. He was not the first of his caste who op- 
posed the ambition of the Brahmans. Several centuries before Buddha, 
Visvamitra, who, like Buddha, was a member of the royal caste, had 
to struggle against ths exclusiveness of the priests. At that ear y time, 
however, the position of the Brahmans was not yet impregnable ; and 
Vis'vamifcra, although a Kshatriya, succeeded in gaining for himself and 
his family the rights for which he struggled, aud which the Brahmans 
had previously withheld from all but their own caste. King Janaka 

of Vide ha again, whose story is given in the Brahmauas, refused to 
submit to the hierarchical pretensions of the Brahmans, and asserted 

his right of performing sacrifices without the intercession of priests. 

J The Buddhists say that the three Vedas were propounded originally 
by Maha Brahma, at which time they were perfect truth ; but they have 
since been corrupted by the Br&hmans and now contain many errors. 
€f. R. Spence Hardy, Eastern Monaehism, p. 185. 

2 Kum&rila always speaks of Buddha as a Kshatriya who tried to be- 
come a Br&hman. For instance, 

=ar sjtfaShir qfaq'sft i 

And again, farm » qjfe- 

qjsjqtJrnfar qdf* irfar faqcrg g sst*. *gr fans* 

^farq , *:nfiTfqq;Kr sniffer asra? esf' srfcTqsr qfa^rfanRq 1 - 

qrngscg sgq?t n 

“And this vary transgression of Buddha and his followers is represented 
as if it did him honour. For he is praised because he said, ‘Let all the 
sins that have been committed in this world fall on me, that the world 
may be delivered.’ It is said that if he thus transgressed the duty of a 
Kshatriya, and entered the life of a Brahman and preached, it was merely 
for the good of mankind ; and that in adopting for the intruotion of excluded 
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However oreat the difference may have been between the .persona!] 
character of these two men and of Buddha, the first principle of their 
opposition was'the same All three were equally struggling against the 
over- weening pretensions of a selfish priesthood. 

But while Vis'v&mitra contented himself with maintaining the rights 
of his tribe or family, and became reconciled as soon as he was allowed 
to share in the profits of the priestly power, while King Janalra ex- 
pressed himself satisfied with the homage paid to him by Y&jnavalkya 
and other Brahmans,— while, in short, successive reformers as they 
appeared were either defeated or gained over to the cause of the 
Br&hmans, — the seeds of discontent were growing up in the minds of 
the people. There is a dark chapter in the history of India, the reported 
destruction of all the Kshatriyas by Paras'u-rama. It marks the begin- 
ning of the hierarchical supremacy of the Brahmans. Though the 
Brahmans seem never to have aspired to the royal power, their caste, 
as far as we know the history and traditions of India, has always been 
in reality the ruling caste. Their ministry was courted as the on’y 
means of winning divine .favour, their doctrines were admitted as 
infallible, their gods were worshipped as the only true gods,^ and 
their voice was powerful enough to stamp the simple strains of the 
Bishis, and the absurd lucubrations of the authors of the Br&hmanas, 
with a divine authority. After this last step, however, the triumph 
of Brahmanism was preparing its fall. In India, less than in any other 
country, would people submit to a monopoly of truth ; and the same 
millions who were patiently bearing the yoke of a .political despotism 
threw off the fetters of an intellectual tyranny. In order to overthrow 
one of the oldest religions of the world, it was sufficient that one man 
should challenge *the authority of the Brahmans, the gods of the earth 
(Bhudeva), and preach among the scorned and degraded creatures of 
God the simple truth that salvation was possible without the medita- 
tion of priests, and without a belief in books to which these very priests 
had given the title of revelation. This man was Buddha S'hkyn Muni . 

[Now if we inquire how Buddha’s doetrines were met by the Brah- 
mans, it is true that here and there in their philosophical works they 
have endeavoured to overthrow some of his metaphysical axioms by 
an appeal to reason. An attempt of this kind we have, for instance, in 
V&ehaspati Mis'ra’s commentary on the Vedanta Sutras. In commenting 
on the tenet of Buddha, that sc ideas like those of being, and not being, 
&c., do not admit of discussion,” 1 Vachaspati observes that the very 
fact of speaking of these ideas, includes the possibility of their con« 
eeption ; nay, that to affirm they do not admit of reasoning involves 
an actual reasoning on them, and proves that the mind cm conceive 
the idea of being as different from that of not-being. 

Such, however, were not the usual weapons with which Brah- 
manism fought against Buddhism. The principal objection has always 
been, that Buddha’s teaching could not be true, because it did not 
derive its sanction from Sruti or revelation. The Brahmans, as a caste, 
would readily have allowed being and not-being, and the whol e of 

people a law which had not been taught by the Brahmans, he took the 
sin upon himself and was benefitting others.” 
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Buddha’s philosophy, as they did the Sankhya philosophy, whieh on the 
most important points is in open opposition to the? Ved&nta, Bat 
while Kapils, - the founder of the Sankhya school,- conformed to the- 
Br&hmanic test ‘ by openly proclaiming the authority oh revelation as 
paramount to reasoning and experience, Buddha would not submit to 
this, either for his philosophical (abhidharma), or for his much more 
important moral and* religious doctrines (vinaya). No doubt it would 
have beam easy for him* to show how some of his doctrines harmonised 
with passages of the Veda,, as* in* the Veda all possible shades of the 
human mind have fount their natural reflection* If he had done so 
only for some of his precepts, such, for instance, as,. “ Thou, shalt not 
murder,” 1 “ Thou shalt not drink,” 2 66 Thom shalt eat standing,” 3 the 
Brahmans would: readily have passed over other doctrines, even such 
as came into practice after Buddha’s death, like u Who longs for 
heaven, shall worship the holy sepulchre,” 4 “ He shall pull out his 
hair.” 5 &70, As he refused to do so* the line of a argument taken by the 
Brahmans was simply confined to an appeal to revelation, in disproofs 
of the possibility of the truth of Buddha’s doctrines* 

There must be something very tempting in this f line of argument, 
for we see that in later times the Buddhists also endeavoured to claim- 
the same divine character for their sacred writings which the Brahmans 
had established for the Veda, A curious instance of this is given In* 
the following discussion, from KumArila’s Tantra-vArttika. Here the. 
opponent (phrva-paksha) observes, that the same arguments which, 
prove that the Veda is not the work of human authors, apply with, 
equal force to $akya’s teaching. His authority, he says, cannot be 
Questioned, because his precepts are clear and intelligible;, and as 
§akya is not the inventor,, but only the teacher of these precepts,, and 
no name of an author is given for v§akya’s doctrines, the frailities 
inherent in human authors affect them as little as the Veda. 6 Every- 
thing, in fact, he concludes, which has been brought forward, by the 
Mim&osakas to prove the authority of the Veda, proves in the same 
way the authority of Buddha’s doctrine, Upon this,, the orthodox 
Kum&rila grows very wroth, and’ says r 46 These S&kyas, Vais'eshikas,., 
and other heretics, who have been frightened out of their wits- by the 
faithful Mtm&ns&Ms, prattle away with our own words as if trying to 
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Ur hold of a shadow. They say that; their saered works are eternal ; 
hut they are of empty minds, and only ou t of hatred they wish to ^ deny 
that the Veda is the most ancient book. And these would-be logicians 
declare even that some of their precepts (which they have stolen from* 
us \ jiJj-q {jftat of universal benevolence, are not derived from the Veda,, 
because most of Buddha’s other sayings are altogether against the 
Veda. Wishing, therefore, to keep true on this point also, and seeing 
that no merely human precept could have any authority on moral and. 
supernatural subjects, they try to veil their difficulty by aping our own 
argument for the eternal existence of the Veda They know that the 
MfmSnsakas have proved that no sayings of men can have any authority 
©n supernatural subject; they know also that the authority of the 
Veda cannot be controverted, because they can bring forward nothing 
against the proofs adduced for its divine origin, by which all supposition 
of & human source have been removed. Therefore, their hearts being 
gnawed by their own words, which are like the smattering of children* 
and having themselves nothing to answer, because the deception of' 
their illogical arguments has been destroyed, they begin to speak like 
a foolish suitor who came to ask for a bride, saying, ‘My family is as 
good as your family/ la the same manner, they now maintain the eternal 
existence of their books, aping the speeches of others. And if they are 
challenged and told that this is our argument, they brawl, and say that 
we,- the Mun&nsakas have heard and stolen it from them. For a man 
who has lost all shame, who can talk away without any sense, and tries- 
to cheat his opponent, will never get tired, and will never be put down P 
Towards the end of this harangue, Kumarila adds, what is more to 
the point, that the Bauddhas, who ascribe to everything a merely 
temporary existence, have no business, to talk of an eternal revelation. 

Now, it ought not to be overlooked, that in all these discussions 
the distinction between §ruti (Mantras and Brahmauas) and Smriti 
(Sutras) is always taken for granted. If, at the time of the first contro- 
versies between Bauddhas and Mim&nsakas, the authors of the Mantras 
m Br&hmanas and particularly the founders of the so-called ancient 
Br&hmanas, had still been alive, or their names generally known, even a 
Brahman could not have ventured to stand up for the divine and eternal 
oiigin of this part of the $rati. On the other hand, nothing could have 
prevented the Brahmans from ascribing the same supernatural origin 
to the Shtras, if at the time of the rising power of Buddhism their authors 
also had been lost in oblivion. The distinction, therefore, between 
Sruti (revelation) and Smriti (tradition) which is a point of such vital 
importance for the whole Brahmauie system will also be found signi- 
ficant in an historical point of view,- 

it must be observed, however, before w@ proceed farther, that 
what is called Smriti includes not only Sutras, but also $loka works 
such as the laws of Manu, Y&jnavalkya, and Paras'ara (the M5nava* 
Y&jnavalkya, and Parfis'ara dharma-s'&stras), which sometimes are called 
the Smritis, in the plural Most of these, if not all, are founded on 
Sutras ; but the text of the Shtras have mostly been superseded by these 
later metrical paraphrases. J 
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How then did the Br&hmans, afcer tha j bad established^ the distinct 
tion between Sru&i and Smriti, defend the authority of the Smriti, in«- 
eluding Sutras and the later Sloka works ? 

That the Smriti has no claim to an in dependant authority, but 
derives its sanction from its intimate connection with the &rufci, is i op-lied 
by its very name, which means recollection For* as Kumtlrda remarks 
(in fch-* purva-paksha)* “ Recollection is knowledge, the object of which 
is some previous knowledge ; and if Manu and other authors of Smritia 
had not originally been in possession of an authoritative knowledge,. it 
would be impossible bo appeal to their recollection as an authority. 11 It 
would be as if a man, omitting his son or daughter, was to appeal to the 
son of a barren daughter. For the original knowledge of Mann might 
be compared to his sod,, but his recollection would only be like a grandson* 
Now as people, if they have reason to doubt the existence of a daughter*, 
would disbelieve every mention of the son of a daughter, thus the reoollea-. 
tion (smriti) of Mauii would be futile, if he himself had not possessed 
some means of authoritative knowledge.” 

The following extract from S&yana’s Commentary on P&rAs'araV 
Code 2 will show the use which the Br&hmaii3 made of this argument,, in 
order to substantiate the authority of their legal text-books. 

6c Does it not seem after all,” be says, “ as if this Smriti (containing 
as it does the laws of men) hardly deserved a commentary of its own, 
inasmuch as it is difficult to make out on what grounds it claims any 
authority? For, if we appeal to a Sutra of Jaimini's (the founder of the 
■pftrva-mim&nsCi) where he has proved that the Veda possesses an 
authority irrespective of anything else, those arguments can hardly 
apply to books which are evidently the work of men, and entirely 
dependent on the authority of their sources. These sources again, if 
they be considered as the life and strength of that authority,, are often 
very indistinct. First* they could never fall under the cognizance of 
the senses, because the very nature of duty or law is transcendental. 
Nor can this ultimate reason or source be found in induction., inasmuch 
as induction is only possible after observation. Neither can it be looked 
for in the sayings of other men, because mm is exposed to error, and 
eannot even express things as he has really perceived them. But even 
if man was free from error* there would always be room for doubt 
and opposition. And as to finding, the authority for these laws in direct 
precepts of the Sruti (Mantras and Br&hmanas) this is out of the question,, 
because such precepts are not to be found there. We have never 
seen a passage in the Veda where precepts like those of the Smriti, to» 
keep the body clean* &c., are given. To admit the right of induction 
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for' laws of fehis kind would be most* dangerous^ for it would apply with 
equal force to the precepts of Buddha, to worship the holy sepulchre, &c, 

66 However, there is au answer to all these doubts. A great difference 
exists between the Smritis of Manu and the Smritis of Buddha, because 
Mann's authority is asserted by the undeniable Veda* itself. It is said 
in the Veda r fc Whatever Manu said, was medicine but there is no- 
passage there in any way favourable to the Smriti of Buddha,, and* there- 
fore the right of applying induction cannot b9 considered dangerous,, 
because it never could be extended to- Buddha’s- doct-rinesi 

“Quod non/’ says the opponent. fic This passage of the Veda, 4 What- 
ever Manu said,- was medicine,’ is only an Arthavada (an explanatory 
remark), and has- no evidence by itself. It only serves to illustrate or 
recommend another precept, viz:, that two verses of Manu’s are to be- 
tted at a- certain sacrifice. 1 Therefore, there is no passage in- the Veda, 
to warrant the authority of the Smriti ; and if Sakya’s, Buddha’s, 
Smriti be exceptionable, the same applies to the Smriti of Manu, Thus- 
it is said, 4 As men speak often untruth and are exposed to error, as no- 
divine precept is given,, faith, only can be authority.’ But further, even 
admitting that there was a shadow of authority for Manu, what could, 
be said in fivour of Paras'ara’s Smfiti, which is now to be explained ? 
Por, although, the Veda miy praise Manu, it) never does the same for 
Paras'ara,. and thus Par&s'ra’s authority at least can hardly be defended* 

“ Again&t all this our answer is : the Smritis are an authority, be- 
cause that they should hive authority is understood by itself ; and there* 
is no reason why they should not be considered as having authority. 
Three reasons are given why Manu and the rest could not claim any 
authority,, viz' , 4 that men speak untruth, that they arc exposed to error,, 
and that no divine precept is given.’ These objections, however, are* 
entirely out of order, because nobody would, ever think that Manu and 
Par&s'ara, who have been perfect from their very birth, could have* 
spoken untruth, and could have erred. So much for the first two’ 
objections. And whoever denied that these sages were perfect from* 
their very birth,, as Mantras, Arthavadas, Ifcihasas* and - Pur&aas, prove 
distinctly not only the existence of Paras'ara and others, but also their 
perfection? Nay,. even if we had not the* testimony of the Mantras,- 
how could the perfection of Paras'ara and others be denied, which is* 
involved in their very existence ?* A difference of opinion is quite im- 
possible. And has it not been proved in the chapter on the gods' 2 in the 

1 As dhayyas at the Som&raudra Charu, in the middle of the Sfknidhenf*. 
or fi rekindling hymns. The same argument occurs in Kum&rila’s Tantr&r 
varttika, i. 3,, 
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Mah&deva, in his Commentary on the Hirartyakes'i* sutras* says that the 
Sruti bears witness to the authority of the Smritis by declaring that 
whatever Manu said was medicine. 
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Uttara-mim&nsft, that the Mantras do not require any further proof for 
what they say ? It is true that in the chapter on the Arthav&das it 
has been admitted that what the Arthav&dis 'Contain is not always 
to be believed. But this is only on account of same .impossible things 
which are occasionally mentioned therein. Therefore an Arthav&da 
like this, 6 Whatever Mann says is medicine,’ although it only serves to 
recommend another rule, must yet be considered as true in itself. With 
regard to §&kya, nothing similar can be brought forward ; and thus it is 
well said elsewhere, May a man scorn all the erroneous doctrines of 
Arhat, Ch&rv&ka, and Buddha.’ As regards Par&s'ara in particular, it is 
wrong to say that his fame is not equally founded on the Veda, for 
•it is said in the §ruti, ‘Thus spoke Vy&sa, the son of Par&s'ara.’ If 5 
therefore, the famous Veda-Vy&sa is praised as the son of Par&s'ara, 
how much more famous must not Par&s'ara, his father, have been ! 
In the genealogical Brahmana of the Vajasaneyi-s'&kha, the son also 
and the grandson of Par&s'ara are mentioned in the succession of pupils 
and teachers who handed down the Veda 1 , ‘ Ghritakaus'ika received 
from .Parfts'aryityans, P&r&s'ary&yana from P&rSs'arya, P§r&s'arya from 
-J&tukarnya, &c ’ Therefore Par&s'ara stands quite on a level with 
Maim ; and the same applies to all the other Rishis, like Vasishtha 
and Y&jnavalkya, who are authors of Smritis, and are mentioned in 
The Sruti, Thus we read, ‘ The Rishis did not see Tndra clearly, but 
Vasishtha saw him clearly.’ 2 ‘ Atri gave his children to Aurva, 
who longed for a son,’ 3 ‘ Y&jnavalkya had two wives. 14 Therefore one 
mu st not think of attacking the Smritis of Manu and others by any means , 

and forms an appendix to the Karmamimansd-sutras (cf Prasfch&nabheda), 
we ought to read Pflrva-mirn&ns& instead of Uttara-miminssl, 

1 Brihad&ranyaka, 5. 6, 3. 2 Taittiriya-Sanhit&, 3. 5. 2. 
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“ The Rishis did not see Indra clearly, but Vasishtha saw him clearly. 

Indra said, ‘I shall tell you a Brahmapa, so that all men that are 
‘born will have thee for Purohita ; but do not tell of me to the other Rishis’ 
Thus he told him these parts of the hymns ; and ever since, men were born 
having Vasishtha for their Purohita. Therefore a Vasishtha is to be 
chosen as Brahman.” 

Cf. T&ndya Brahmana, xv. 5,, where it is said of the Bharatas that they 
will always have a Vasishtha as Purohita, The Commentator there observes, 
that Bharata may either mean tne kings of that name, or men in general, 
3 Taittiriya-Senhita, 7. L 8. f 
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^fHTcIT II “Atri gave his ehildreu to the son 

of Urva, who longed-for a son. Then he felt lonely, and saw that he 
was without power, weak, and decrepit. He saw this Chatur&tra ; he 
took it and sacrificed with it. Four sons were born to him from it, — a 
good Hotri, a good Udg&tri, a good Adhvaryu, and a good Brahman,” 

4 $atapatha-br&hmana, xvii, 4, 5, 
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4g SUTRAS EXCLUDED FROM THE SRUTI 

4 4 The third reason also which was brought forward against the 
authority of the Smriti, viz that the precepts givsa there are not based 
upon passages of the Sruti, does not hold good, beeau-e. passages are 
met with which are the source of all the laws given in the Smriti. 
Thus we read, *These five greit sacrifices are every day commenced 
and every day performed : the Devayajna Ho the gods ', the Pitpiyajna 
(to the fathers, the manes), the Bhutayajna (to all beings), the Ma- 
nushyayajna (to men), the Brahmayajna (to Brahman, the divine Self)/ 1 
And although there is no distinct precept in the Veda for ablutions 
&e , yet all this is implied. Thus the Bhatt&ch&ry&s say, ‘It is right 
to respect the Smritis, because they are delivered by Vedic . authors, 
because their origin is well established, and because they derive, their 
authority from the Veda, if but rightly understood. 5 The Munis see 
the §mti, and they deliver the Smriti; therefore the authority of both 
is proved on earth by full evidence. A man who despises these two, 
and adopts fallacious doctrines, is to be avoided by good men as a heretic 
and Veda-blasphemer. 

44 But one might object that if these precepts can be learnt from 
the Sruti* the Smriti would be unnecessary, because that only which 
cannot be learnt from other sources forms a fib object for a new work. 
Here then we say that these precepts, though they can be learnt from 
the Veda, are nevertheless put together in the Smritis for the purpose 
of mating the order of their performance more easy, by leaving out the 
Arthavadas, and by taking from some ^&khHs of the Veda particular facts 
omitted in others. Now it might again be objected that this is done 
in the Kalpa-siUras? and that therfore there was no necessity for the 
Smritis. Bub this is wrong, because there are two different kinds of 
duties to be performed, called S'rauta (bised on bruti) and Smdrta: (based 
oh Smriti). The S'rauta ceremonies* consist in sacrifices like the Dars'a- 
purnamasa, &c , which can only be performed after the sacred fire has 
been placed in the house, and they are clearly based upon the Veda, as 
we read it The Smdrta sacraments and traditional customs, on the 
contrary, consists in ablutions, rinsing the month, &e., and they are to 
be considered as based upon a 5akha of the Veda which is hidden, but 
the existence of which must be inferred. Although, therefore, those 
precepts which regard the placing of the sacred fire, &c., are put to- 
gether in the Kalpa-sutras, yet as other duties, such as ablutions, rinsing, 
&e , are not included in them, the Smritis have still their legitimate ob- 
ieet.” 

. This discussion has been given here at full length because it is 
a genuine specimen of Indian orthodox dialectics. Whatever may be 
thought of this style of argument, we see at all events how great an 
importance; has always been attached by the Brahmans to the distinc- 
tion between $ruti .and Smriti. 

, It may also have been observed in this extract, that it is not 
quite in accordance with the language of Sayana to speak of Sfitra 
works as Smritiis in the plural. He applies this term to metrical codes 
only, like Manu, Yajnavalkya, and Paras’ara, but not to Sutras or 
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Ved&ngas, 1 This, however, does not affect oar present question, be* 
cause even S&yana, though he does * not call the Sutras by the name of 
Smritis, places them notwithstanding in the same category with the 
codes of law, and separates them from the 5 rati, upon which they are 
founded, but with which they are not to be confounded. The Kalpa- 
shtras are called by him s'rauta, i, e. 9 based on revelation, but not J§mti 
(revelation), because although they treat of the same subjects as the 
S ruti, they are themselves extracts only from the sacred writings. 
They are arranged by authors whose names are given, while, according 
to Indian notions, Mantras and Br&hmanas were only seen by the Rishis, 
but neither composed nor arranged by them. 3 

That sutras, even where they contain Ved&nga-doctrines, are 
distinctly excluded from the $ruti, may be seen from the following pas- 
sage. In the Tantravarttika (1. 3.), Kum&rila says, “ There is a great 
difference between the Kalpa-sutras, which teach the performance of 
sacrifices enjoined by the Vedas, such as we now possess them, and 
the Smritis, which derive their authority from parts of the Veda that 
have either disappeared or are dispersed, or the existence of which can 
be proved by induction only. It is easier, therefore, to establish the 
authority of the Kalpa-sutras than that of the Smritis. The objections 
which have been raised against the authority of the Smritis, and which 
had to be removed by us before, cannot be thought of with regard to 
the Kalpa-s&tras, not even if it were only for argument’s sake. 3 The 
question, therefore, is only this, whether the Kalpa-sutras have the 
same authority as the Veda, or whether they merely derive their 
authority from it. As the Veda is called ‘ shadanga, 5 { having six mem- 
hers, 1 these six members, and amongst them the Kalpa-sutras might 
seem to be implied by the common name of Veda. This, however, 

1 KumArila remarks that, although the six Ved&ngas are not called by 
the name of Smriti, they are Smriti in the same sense as the Dharma- 

sutras, i. 3. 9. WjfcTc3fir eFTWT SJITSTSrmT II CqftKPfc 
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Mah&deva, in his Commentary on the Hiranyakesi-sufcras, says distinctly, 

2 a "W'lieii we spoke of this (the authorship of Madhuohhandas) to a 
learned Hindu friend, he exhibited very marked dissatisfaction and distress, 
begging us to write and tell Professor Wilson that the hymn had wo, author ; 
that it had existed from everlasting ; and that Madhuohhandas was only 
the fortunate seer to whom, on the last occasion of its revelation, it had 
been revealed .” — Benares Magazine for June 1851, u On Muller’s Edition 
and Wilson’s Version of the Rig- Veda, '* 
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would be wrong for the Kalpa-sutras, as is well-known, are composed 
ty human authors like Mas 'aka, &e. They do not take their names, like 
the K&thaka and other &kh§s of the Veda, from those by whom they 
were proclaimed, but from their real authors. It is true, no doubt, that 
the authors of the Kalpa-sutras have the name of Rishis, and it might 
be said that as &'s'u Angirasa was not the author of the Sais'ava hymns 
in the S&maveda, the Kalpa-sutras too were not composed, but only 
proclaimed, by those whose names they bear, particularly as there are 
even Br&hmanas, for instance those of the Aruna and Par&s , ara s , akha, 
which have nearly the same form as the Kalpa-sutras. Nevertheless, 
nothing can be more mistaken than the opinion of those who would put 
the Kalpa-sutras on the same footing as the Veda, because people who 
teach and learn the Kalpa-sutras know that there was a time when 
these works did not exist, and that they were composed by certain 
authors like Mas'aka BaudMyana, Apastamba, As’valayana, Katyayana, 
and others .” 2 They are drawn as he observes in another place, partly 
from the Veda, but partly also from other sources ; and the same 
applies, according to him, to all the Vedangas and Smritis ; nay, even 
te later works, such as the epic and pauranic poems . 3 

<s 

2 KumUrila expressly observes that these names signify certain indivi- 
duals, and not Charaaas (sects), like those of Katha, by which certain 
Vakhas of the Yeda were promulgated. 
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The branches of the Yedas which were proclaimed by the sects of 
Katha and others from all eternity, have a fair claim to be called eternal, But 
this does not apply to works handed down by the sects or families of 
Mas'aka and others, however long they may have been established. For 
names like Mas'aka, Baudhayana, and Apastamba, imply an individual 
being which had a beginning, and therefore it is impossible that a title 
derived from these names should ever belong to an eternal work,” 

And again : 

“ For teachers and pupils do not only know by heart the Kalpa-siitra 
books, and^the other VedAnga and Smriti compositions, but they also 
remember As'val&yana, Baudhayana, Apastamba, Katyayana, and others, 
as the authors of these books.” 

| Jjfa} || 

“ All that has reference to virtue and final beatitude is taken from the 
Veda, while other matters, the purpose of which consists in pleasure and 
gain, are according to the customs of men, This distinction applies not 
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If) might therefore be best to distinguish between Smriti* or tradi- 
tion in general', and the Smritis or law-books in particular. We might 
then speak of s'rauta and s#a<Wa-siitras, comprehending by the former 
name all Sutras, the source of which can be traced in the Sruti ; by the 
latter those of which no such source exists, or at least, is known to 
exist 1 The title of Smritis in the plural (or Smriti-prabandh&s) might 
be left, for convenience sake, to such works as Sayana is* speaking of*, 
which are composed not in Sutras bat in S'lokas. It ought to be remem- 
bered, however, that the same subjects which are treated in the metri- 
cal Smritis of Mann and others, had similarly been treated in Sutras 
(s'rauta, grihya, and samayaeharika), and that the principal difference 
between the two lies*, not in their matter, but in their age, and their 
style. 

An objection against this division and terminology, not unknown to 
the Brahmans themselves, is that it is difficult to say whether certain 
Smarta-sutras may not be based upon some lost S'akh& of the Veda. The 
S'rauta portions of the Kalpa-sutras, there can be no doubt, are founded 
on S'ruti, if by this name we understand not only toe hymns, but also the 
Brahmanas of the Veda But there are only few allusions, even in the 
Br&hmanas, the ceremonies described in the Grihya-sutras ; and the few 
passages which are ^quoted from the S'ruti in their support, are chiefly 
taken from the Aranyakas and Upanishads, the- latest branches of 
Vedic literature. As to the Aeh&ras, or the established rules of 
conduct with regard to particular temporal duties, even Indian writers 
admit that there are only very vague allusions to* them in the S'ruti, 
and they try to prove that these laws are based on parts of the Veda 
which no longer exists. This is a view which is taken for instance by 
Haradatta in his commentary on Apastamba’s Samayachftrika-sutras 

only to the Ved&ngas, bud also to authoritative passages in the Pur&nas and 
ItihdsasV 

Uvata, in his commentary on the S'akala Pr&tis'akya, takes the same 
view. He says,. 46 that as the Veda was too difficult to be used by itself, 
learned men have extracted from it different doctrines on the ceremonial, 
the metre,, and grammar, and brought them, into a more intelligible form 
in the Sutras 

fsjfjrerrcrffr srsrr&rrfa i fti^rr ^«fr strrsrcor 3?nf?wfiT% 

And again : 

wc» srnsrrjff ?rTOT3.strN%r 

1 Thussw^r^m karma is well defined by Shadgurus'ishya in the 
Saiw&nukramambh&shya , as ^nishekMi s'mas'&n&ntam smriti-grihyavihi- 
tam-karma,* In the Commentary on As'val&yana's S'rauta *sfttras it is said, 
that, if observances, like rinsing the mouths, &o., are prescribed in the S'rauta 
Sutras (as they are for instance As'val i. L 8.), this is only done in order to 
show that such observances are acknowledged and presupposed by the 
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and it deserves' to be examined more closely* On the first Sfitra,^ 
“Therefore let us now explain the Sdmaydchdri&a duties” he makes 
the following observations* 

“The word 4 Therefore 9 implies a reason, which is that as the 
s'rauta (sacrificial) and gdrhya (domestic) ceremonies have been explain- 
ed, and as thes8 ceremonies presuppose other observances, these other 
observances must now be explained too. For when it was said before 
(in the »§rauta and Grihya- sutras), that such and such an act was to be 
performed by a man after he had rinsed his mouth, by a man who is 
clean, who holds a pavitra in his hand, who is invested with the sacred 
thread, &c , an acquaintance with all these things, such as rinsing, &c., 
is presupposed. The twilight prayers, too, are referred to in the preced- 
ing Sutras, when it is said, that a man who does not perform his twilight 
prayers is impure, and unworthy of every sacrifice. Several other ins- 
tances occur; and it is therefore necessary to explain now immediately 
those other precepts called samayacharika (temporal). Sdmdydchdrifca 
is derived from samaya (agreement) and dchdra (custom). Samaya 9 a 
human agreement is of three kinds : vidhi, injunction ; niyama , restric- 
tion ; pratishedha , prohibition. Kales founded upon samaya are called 
samaydch&rfib , from which the adjective sdmaydchdrika . Dhxima 
(virtue) is the quality of the individual self, which arises from action, 
leads to happiness and final beatitude, and is called aptirva, supernatural. 
But, in our Sutra, dharma means law, and has for its object dharma as 
well as adharma : things to be done and things to be avoided. 

44 It might be said, however,” continues the Commentator Haradatta 
alluding to the same controversy which we saw before treated of by 
Sayana, 44 that if samaya (human agreement) be the authority for the 
law, it would be difficult to deny the same authority to the Bauddhas 
and their laws, to worship the holy sepulchre, &c, } and therefore 
Apastamba has added the next Sutra 2 

4 Those agreements are of authority which were made by men who 
kneio the lawf 

44 We do not say,” Haradatta remarks, with regard to these words, 
44 that every agreement becomes of authority, but those only made by 
men like Manu, &e., who knew the law. But then it might be asked, 
how it can be found out that Manu knew the law, and Buddha did not ? 
People answer, that Buddha could not have had a knowledge of the 
divine law. But the same might be said also of Manu; and it a 
knowledge of divine things be ascribed to Manu, on account of the 
excellence which he acquired by his virtue, then, again, it would be the 
same for Buddha. There is a known verse : 3 4 If Buddha know the law, 

S'rauta-sufcras though they belong to the province of the Grihya ceremonies, 

sr^T«itffs[OTswi i ^n%stncinifcr i 

afcB* i i srrai^rr ‘sriciw snfs 

$c«ri \\ ^ 

1 3T‘3T3J?TTJI?iraTf?:^T?^|?Sq'T^IIT^W; || 9 || 

smm 11 ^ u 

^ *4*: ERftrsfi m m am i 
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and Kapila does not, what is truth ? If they were both omniscient* "how 
could there be difference of opinion between them ? If this be not so, a 
distinction must be made ; and this has bean done by Apastamba in his 
next Sutra : i And the Vedas (are of authority).’ 1 

This Sutra is explaind by Haradatta in the following manner 
‘ c The Vedas are the highest authority for good and bad ; and none of the 
objections made before could apply to the Vedas, which are faultless 
from all eternity, evident by themselves, and, as they were revealed, 
unaffected by the faults of human authors. Therefore, while to us those 
agreements are of authority which were made by men who knew the 
law, the Vedas, again, were the authority for those men themselves, 
like Manu, &c. And although we have not before our eyes a Veda, 
which is the source of these laws, we must still conclude that Manu 
and the rest had.’* 2 

srsrsrl Jrfaftq;: ?t^t; it 

Dr. Weber, in his dissertation on the Upanishads, thinks it is not 
impossible that Kapila, the founder of the S&nkhya, and Buddha were in 
fact one and the same person. (Indische Studien, i. 436.) Be afterwards 
qualifies this conjecture, and calls it not very probable. It is true that 
the Indians themselves observed a certain similarity between the doctrines 
of Kapila, and Buddha. But this would rather show that the two were 
different persons. Nor would the legend that Buddha was born at Kapila* 
vastu, the town of Kapila, or rather of the Kapilas, seem to prove the 
identity of Kapila and Buddha. By another conjecture, the same ignenb 
ous scholar makes the founder of the Sankhya (Panchas'ikha Kapileya) 
the same person with Kapya P&tanjala, who occurs in the ^atapatha- 
brahmana; while, in a former article (i. 84.), both Kapila and Pataiijali 
together, the former as the founder of the S&nkhya, the latter a* the 
author of the Yoga system, are merged into K&pya P&tanjala. After- 
wards, however, this opinion also is retracted, because Dr. Weber thinks 
that the Yoga system might be a later development of the $&nkhya, 

1 [\\ \\ 

s Somes'vara, who calls himself a son of M&dhava, and of whose work 
5< Tantravarttikatik&” there is a manuscript at the E, I. H. (No. 1030 ), 
dated Samvat, 1552, goes even a step farther, and Says that, although 
rules of the Smritis may be against the Sacred law, the Veda must not 
withstanding be considered as their source, because the Smritis themselves 
maintain that the Veda is the highest authority, an admission which 
the followers of Buddha protest. Cf, p, 80 against, qg qf 

fsHTcfori * ?r?rra i??f 

f§[3TTrrT«Ti fajsnmq;*: q* *c*nf^?n 
&Q. Cf. YSjnavalkya, ed. Stenzler, i. 56., i, 
40.; Manu, iii. . 12, 13., where the Commentator mentions Vasishtha as 
having spoken of the marriage of a Brahman with a S'udra, the ceremony 

not being accompanied by sacred hymns, as a kind of morganatic marriage, 
b&mato viv&hah, e|(fe>grsfq ?I3[Tf5f- 
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It is matter o! considerable interest to know whether this opinion 
of Haradatta’s, as to the previous existence of a ^ larger number of Vedie? 
works, deserves credit or not. The opponent of the orthodox Ku in aril a 
in the Tanfcra-v&rttika remarks very truly, that to invoke the testimony 
of lost parts of the Veda is like calling a dead person as a witness. 1 
And if we had no better authority for this opinion than so late a com- 
mentator as Haradatta, we should hardly be justified in mentioning it 
as an argument Anybody, however, who is acquainted with the 
character of Indian commentators, will admit that they seldom 
commit themselves to novel theories, but almost always repeat what 
existed before in the tradition of their schools ; a fact which at once 
increases and diminishes the usefulness of their work 3 . Thus we find 
in the ease before us, that Apastamba himself, whose sutras Haradatta 
explains, entertained a similar opinion on this subject. In the twelfth 
section of his Sutras, when speaking of some rules on the Svadhy&ya 
(praying), he says 2 , “that certain rules must be considered as given 
in Br&hmanas of which the tradition or reading has been destroyed.. 
Their former existence,” he says, “must be inferred from the simple 
fact, that these rules are still followed by men ; the only exception 
being where customs can be proved to depend on selfish motives. In 
this case, a man who follows such unauthorised customs, shall go 
to hell,” 

With regard to the hymns, it is in itself very unlikely that no- 
more should have existed than those which happen to be collected in 
the Rig-veda ; and even in the Rig-veda wa see that the number of 
hymns varied in different communities. The ancient poetry of India, 
however, would hardly have furnished authoritative passages for legal 
and ceremonial questions ; and there is no doubt that the lost tradition 
which is appealed to by later writers, refers only to Br&hmanas. A 

cTcSriTT^f^f^ i 

“If a man maintain a lost tradition to have been a source, he may prove 
what he pleases, for it is like appealing to a dead witness.” And again : 

SRlfscf ^55 53T5[5rr ?T STOffor U 

astfimci sr ffrf^cqr 

“Why has a divine pracepfe not been established by Manu and the 
others as the source of their teaching, which would not have cost them 
more labour than to proclaim their own doctrine? Anybody may throw 
whatever he likes into the skull of a lost tradition, and then invoke it as 
an authority/’ 

2 5rr§romRT fiisni^rgcsrerr: <?rsT: i 

fssra: srffefT a* sdT^Frfei ir^Tsr h 

The Commentator says: 3c5T5rr: TT3T 

“The original passages were lost by the negligence of the students.” 

Kumarila observes : snUifRT JWT^ci: I 

ff a 
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number of these dogmatic works are still iu existence ; but others, 
which are always quoted along with them, are now lost, or known 
by extracts only. There existed a considerable number of ancient 
sages who embodied their doctrines, whether on philosophical or 
ceremonial, on metrical or grammatical questions, in independent works, 
which were handed down by tradition among their descendant But, 
as Kumarila observes, through the carelessness and forgetfulness of 
men, and also by the extinction of families, these works were necessari- 
ly lost ; and it is, indeed, less surprising that many of these Br&hmanas 
should have been lost, than that so many should still have been saved, 
if we remember for how long a time oral tradition was in India the 
only means of preserving them. Kumarila, however, was too keen- 
sighted not to perceive the danger of admitting lost S&khas of the 
Veda as authorities, and he makes several reservations in order to 
guard against a promiscuous use of this argument. The Buddhists 
also might appeal to a lost S'akha, and thus upset all the arguments, 
of the orthodox philosophers. But in spite of the bug-bear of the 
Buddhists, the general fact that some Sfikhas had perished was admitted 
by Kumarila, as well as by Apastamba, both endeavouring to prop up 
the authority of tile Smriti by the broken pillars of the S'ruti. 1 

The evidence which ha3 been brought together is sufficient to 
establish the fact , that the distinction between Sruti and Smriti, reve- 
lation and tradition, had been established by the Brahmans previous 
to the rise of Buddhism, or, at all events, previous to the time when the 
Sdtra style began to be adopted in Indian literature. There existed, 
previous to the Sutra period, a body of literary works propagated by 
oral tradition, which formed the basis of all later writings on sacred 
subjects, and which by the Brahmans was believed to be of divine origin. 
The idea expressed by the verb s'ru , to hear, u e . to receive by inspiration, 
is known in the Br&hmanas. The name of Smriti seems to occur for 

“The original text from which the Smriti was derived cannot always 
be found, because the S'akhas are scattered about, students are negligent, 
and because these rules stand under different heads.” 

And again : f ^1% gRIc% (fir) spTrnf 5T smW II 

“As if we did not see in our own time that subjects are forgotten and 
works lost.” 

n ^ n i ? ft? jmr^rassnf^fcr: jjsssjrara I 

“And it must not be said that their destruction is impossible, for we 
see it takes place every day, whether by negligence, idleness, or by the 
death of men.” 

1 ar gge sifo fjctd 

samrf^ftrefq saw sraf i % sraF nrgcgpsrTni 

srensfara \ Itfaj^rFgEnnnjf siRsrfi? 

ns cicsrgj^iT^Tfn^fnT^ 
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the first time in the Taibtiriy&^ranyaka 1 , though it is said to be used 
there in the sense of S'ruti. In the Sutras, however, the distinction 
between S'ruti and Smriti is distinctly stated. We find it in the 
Anupada-sutras/ 2 which we have reason to reckon amongst the earliest 
specimens of this class of literature. * In the Nid&na-sutras also, ancient 
tradition is mentioned by the name of Smriti 3 ; and although in P4nini 
the technical distinction between S'ruti and Smriti is nob mentioned, 
it would be wrong to draw any conclusions from this, as there can be 
little doubt that Paaini is later than the Anupada-sutras, 

The Six Feiangas. 

We shall now proceed to an examination of those works which 
belong to the SiLtra-literature of India, as far as they have reference 
to the Veda. 

The Brahmans say there are six members of the Veda, the 
six Vedangas. This name does not imply the existence of six distinct 
books or treatises intimately connected with their sacred writings, but 
merely the admission of six Subjects the study of which was necessary 
either for the reading, the understanding, or the proper sacrificial 
employment of the Veda. Manu calls the Vedangas by the name of 
Pravaehanas, 4 which is a title not unusually applied to the Br&hmanas. 5 
And indeed, instead of looking for the Ved&ogas to those small and 
barren tracts which are now known by this name, it is in the Br&hmanas 
and S&tras that we have to look for the Vedanga doctrines in their 

1 Taitt. Ir. i. 1, 2. : II The Com- 
mentator explains Smriti by | “ the laws 

of Manu and others whose source is a revelation the existence of which 
must be inferred.’’ Pratyaksha (sensuous impression) is, according to Sayana 

CTISOTrori “ the word of the Yeda which all men 

can perceive in their teacher.” Aitihya (tradition) is explained by 

“ legends, Puranas, the Mah&bharata, 
and the Br^hmanas.” Lastly Anumana, if we believe Sayana, does nob 
here mean inference, but customs of good men, by which or from which the 
existence of an authority, that is, of S'ruti and Smriti, as the source of 

these customs, is inferred. 3?gHRs fsiSRTRi I ff JJtjWcr 

2 Anupada-subra, ii. 4, Cf. Indisohe Studient, i. p, 44, 

3 Nidana-sutra, ii. 1. WWTOWcftiri I Weft I Of, Indisohe 

i. p. 45. * * 

4 Manu, iii, 189. : Z&W: ^ | 

6t Those priests must be considered as the purifiers of a company who 
are most learned in all the Vedas and all their Angas.”— Sir W. Jones. 

Kulluka : \\ 

“ Because the meaning of the Veda is proclaimed by them, therefore 
•are the Angas called Pravaehanas/’ 

5 gsrswfsRTOfti sravrfirfro j Com< 

| Rt^qrcf si | 
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©riginal and authentic form. The short Vedangas which are .generally 
added to the manuscripts of the Veda, and which by several scholars 
were mistaken for the real Vedangas, represent only the last unsuccessful 
attempts to bring the complicated and unintelligible doctrines of former 
sages into an easy and popular form, and to preserve at the same time 
the names which had been sanctioned by antiquity. 

A very clear and rational statement as to the character of the 
Vedangas in early times, is given in the Brihad&ranyaka and its com- 
mentary. According to them the different doctrines of the Ved&ngas 
are to be considered as integral parts of the Br&hmanas in the same 
manner as the Puranas and Itih&sas. These, as we saw before, were to 
be taken in the sense of epic or paur&nie Stories, incorporated in the 
Br&hmanas, as illustrations of ceremonial questions. By Itih&sa, as the 
commentator says, (Brih, Arany. ii. 4.) we have to understand stories 
like those of Urvas'i and Pururavas in the Satapatha-brahmana ; by 
Purana , passages on creation and the like, for instance, “ in the begining 
there was nothing,” &c. He then proceeds to quote passages fr )m the 
Brahmanas which he calls Upanishads (mysteries), l§lokas (verses), 
Sutras (rules), Anuvy&khyas (explanations), and Vyakhyas (comments). 
It is under these heads that the Vedangas had their original place. 

It is more difficult to determine where and when the Vedangas 
were first mentioned as six. In the Mundaka-upanishad the number of 
the Vedangas is given as six, but in a line which is not unlikely to have 
been interpolated. Y&ska (Nir. i. 20.) quotes only the Vedangas, but not 
the six Vedangas. The number of six occurs in the Charanavyuha* 
where we meet with the well-known versus metnorialis, containing the 
titles of t he six Vedangas. 1 The same number occurs in Manu 

6i Among the K&labavins also the accent exists in the perusal of the 
Veda enjoined by the Pravaehanas. Com By the word pravaehana is 
meant the Br&hmana, and it is called so beemse it is proclaimed. ” 

There is a passage in the Prasthanabheda, 

usf ter qtt&npnn: l 

“ For each Veda there are several S&kh&s tho difference of which arises 
from different Pravaehanas.” 

Here pravaehana means Brahmana, because the difference of the 
Br&hmana-s'akh&s does arise from Brahmanas peculiar to each. It is pos- 
sible, however, that Madhusudana used pravaehana in the sense of pronun* 
ciation, the difference of pronunciation being the chief cause of the 
Sanhiti-s'&kh&s. Pravaehana is used in the Kathopanisad, ii. 23., in the 
sense of “ reading.” 

1 telT 3R3TT sfr Ssfrfa'T ll Apastambs, who 

occasionally quotes fSlokas in his Sutras, does not seem to have known 
this verse. His words are (ii. 4. 8.), 

I What follows, in the only MS. I know, is eaten away 
by worms ; but then comes the word^j^tfgfgf^ which was the title of a 
metrical treatise, and is quoted as much before Piagala, in the §*bda- 
Kalpa-drnma, s. v. cl^q 1 Sfqf: W 

11 Oae of the Paris'ishtas of the Samaveda begins with the words 
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(iii. MB). "There is a ‘passage in the Chhandogya-TTpamshad where a 
mention of the six Vedangas might be expected, at the beginning of the 
ninth Prapathaka. ^The number six, however, does not occur there, 
although Ved&nga doctrines are clearly implied under somewhat unusual 
names° l The earliest mention of the number six in reference to the 
Y edangas seems to be contained in one of the Brahmanas of the S&raa- 
veda. But "there again, ‘though the number six is given, the titles of the 
several Vedangas are not mentioned. ’It is said there (Shadvins / a-Br, 
iv, 7,) of Svaha, that her ‘body consists of the 5 four Vedas, and that her 
limbs are the six Angas, or members of the Veda.' 2 It is possible, how- 
ever, that more ancient Brahmanas allude to the number of six ; at all 
events we see ’that it was sanctioned for the Vedangas before the end 
of the Brahmana period. 

The six doctrines commonly comprehended under the title of Vedan- 
gas, are Siksha (pronunciation)* Chhandas (metre), Vy&karana (grammar), 
Nirukta (explanation of words), Jyotisha (astronomy), and Kalpa (mere- 
monial). The first two-are considered necessary for reading the Veda, 
the two next for understanding it, and the last two for employing it at 
sacrifices. 


sTOTcn?^' arrwi^nrr: i The Paris' ishtas, however, are later 
than Apastamba and Pingala ; for the author of the Paris'ishta declares 
that he made use of Pingala’s work : sn§TWTrif^» ! l^cI fqiTST^ JTfTcflfff: 1 
SfSTT 11 The title refers, there- 

fore, most likely to the Nidana-sdtra, which also begins with STSfTrrJJsj^TT 
T3RY Cf. MS. Berol. 95. In the Commentary on the Salrala-pratis'ilkhya, 
at the end of the 14th Book, the Ved&ngas are enumerated as follows : 

\ fn&R 9 ' fwqn ^T^r^rf^fff^crm^ U 

1 This passage has been pointed out and translated by Colebrooke 
(Miscellaneous Essays,!. 12.). “N&rada, having solicited instruction from 
Sanatkumara, and being interrogated by him as to the extent of his 
previous knowledge, says, T have learnt the Big -veda, the Yajur-veda, 
the Sam a- veda, the Atfcarvana (which is) the fourth, the Itihasa and 
Pur fin a (which are) a fifth, and (grammar, or) the Veda of Vedas, the 
obsequies of the manes the art cf computation the knowledge 

of omens the revolution of periods com. JTfTSKT^Tf^^f^r^n^), 

the intention of speech (or art of reasoning) the maxims of 

ethics the divine science (or construction of scriptures) 

com. the sciences appendant on holy writ (or accentuation, prosody* 

and religious rites) the adjuration of spirits com. 

H? *M>. the aYt of tke soldier (^rfsrai, com. the science of astro- 

nomy (^wfarai), the charming of serpents (^qfsr=ri) ? the science of 
demigods (or music and mechanical arts, *TR53T see page 39.) ; all this I 

have studied ; yet do I only know the text, and have no knowledge of 
the soul. 


%5TTS I ^mifsT II 

JJ 1 f l ?z V ® das a . re ^ od { ; the Angas her limbs ; herbs and trees 

her hair. ^ See alsojshe test frequently quoted from the Yeda, sngr4;T 

q ^ T ^ W (I “The Veda, with its sis members, 
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* ^ ^ SIXSHA, OR PHONETICS', 

Sayana, in his Commentary on the Rig- Veda, deSnes Sikshaas the 
science of the pronunciation of letters, accents, &o. ; and he quotes 
from a work of the- Taittiriyas, who have devoted a.. chapter of their 
Aranyaka to this subject. Now indhe seventh book of the Taittiriya* 
Aranyaka we still find the following healings : “Let us explain the 
j§iksha,” 1 “On Letters,’’ “On Accents.” “On Quantity/* “On the 
Organs of Pronunciation,” “On Delivery”, “On Euphonic Laws.” 

Unless we admit that the rules on $iksha had formerly- their place 
rn this chapter of the Taittiriya- A raoyaka* it would be difficult to 
explain why all the principal subjects of the ^iksha sbould'be mentioned 
here, why the whole chapter should be called the $iksha* chapter 
iityuktah. s'ikshad-hyayah), and why it should begin with the words 
“Let us now explain the 8'ikshA.”' Sayana, wb.o was certainly acquaint- 
ed with the VecLie tradition, takes the same view in his Commentary 
on the Sanhiti-upanishad.. 2 He, states that the Taittiriya-apanishad 
consists of three parts, 3 of the Sanhiti, Y.ajniki, and V&mni-upanishad. 
Of these the last is the most important, because it teaches the know- 
ledge of the Divine Self. The first serves as an introduction or prepara- 
tion, in order to bring the mind of the pupil into a proper state for receiv- 
ing the doctrines on the highest subjects. Now immediately after the first 
invocation, the Upanishatl begins with the $iksh& chapter ; and in order 

to explain this, S&yana remarks that this doctrine is necessary here, 

in order to enable the pupil to read . and/ pronounce the sacred texts 

ought to be' known -and- under-stood by a Brahman without any induce- 
ment ” 

1 anwrara: The i iri‘ S'iksa is short (hrasva), though it is 
strong (guru). It is only in the Aranyaka that. S'iksh& occurs instead .of 
S'ikshA. S'iksha is derived from ,s'a/£, to be able, and means, originally 
a. desire to know. Prom, the same root we have s' dicta,, a teacher (Rv. vii. 
103. 5.); s ik’-ihaman'i, a pupil (iiv. vii. 103. 5.). Stsht/a, a pupil, comes 

from. a different-root. S&yana says, rqrf^^% ^^arf^q'T 

gqiSTT I 11, rhe other headings are, 1 1 I 

I STT*T • I 

2 I owe a copy of this Commentary of'Sayana’s to the kindness of. Dr, 
E,5er, at Calcutta. Seeing, in the catalogue of manuscripts puoliskad by 
the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, a work of .Sayana’s, called vS'iksh^bhashya, 
and' imagining this to be a commentary on the S iksha-vedanga or one of 
the Br&tis'&khyas, I wrote. to Dr. lioer for a copy ol it. Though I was 
untimately disappointed when I found that it had nothing to do with the 
Pr&tis'&khyas, I still consider the Commentary; of great-interest, particular- 
ly Sayana’s introduction to the Vedanta ..system, in it. Dr. Roar has since 
published the^ whole Taittiriya-uyamshad, with the Commentaries of 
tf'ankara and Amanda Griri, in* No; 22 of the Bibliotheca Indica,, 

3 faferai i ernsofr i <rsi 

sjqraqftpn sr§t%u fqi%rn awi i &o.cimt fasTon i. 
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correctly, and thus to understand their real meaning. 1 It might be 
obi- cfced, S&yana remarks, that as a correct pronunciation is equally 
required for the earlier ceremonial portion of the Veda (Karma-k&uda;, 
the S'iksh& ought to have been inserted there. But then* he says, this 
chapter in its present place stands between the ceremonial and tho 
philosophical portion of the Veda, like a lamp on the threshold of a door 
giving light to both. He adds, that a right pronunciation and under- 
standing is of greater importance for the philosophical part 5 because 
mistakes in the” sacrifices and the ceremonial can be made good by 
penance, while there is no penance for a wrong understanding of philo- 
sophical principles. 

If then there is reason to believe that the doctrine of the $iksha 
was formerly embodied in the Aranyakas, perhaps even in the Brahma- 
nas, 2 the question is, why it afterwards lost this place, This can only 
be accounted for by the appearance of more scientific treatises, which 
embraced the same subjects, but in a much more systematic style than 
anything which we could expect to meet with in the Brahmanas and 
Aranyakas. 

These were the Pratis'akhyas, a branch of literature which will claim 
our particular attention for more than one reason. If we compare the 
Prafcis'&khyas with Brahmanas and Aranyakas, they evidently indicate 
a considerable progress of the Indian mind. They were written for 
practical purposes; their style is free from cumbrous ornaments, and 
unnecessary subtleties. It is their object to teach and not to edify ; 
to explain, not to discuss. Where the BrUhmanas or Aranyakas allude 
to grammatical, metrical, or etymological questions they give nothing 
buti heologieal and mystical dreams. So far from receiving elucidation* 
the points in question generally become involved in still greater dark- 
ness It is not unlikely that teachers appealed to these passages of the 
Brahmanas in order to derive from them the highest possible sanction 
for their doctrines. But these doctrines, if they were intended for use 
and instruction, must have been delivered in a more homely and more 
intelligible form. The origin of the Pratis'&khyas may therefore be 
accounted for in the following manner : — During the Brlhmana period 
the songs of the Veda were preserved by oral tradition only and as the 
spoken language of India had advanced and left the idiom of the Veda 
behind as a kind of antique and sacred utterance, it was difficult to 
preserve the proper pronunciation of the sacred hymns without laying 
down a certain number of rules on metre, accent, and pronunciation in 

1 J?*rwrf?na*r fe- 
snginN fsrgiT^rftT sfiNtad 11 as*? *? 3?*?^T%nTsn*iJTc5rTctn£ 

2 The passage from the Pushpa- sutras (viii. 8.) which was quoted before, 

does not prove that the rules 
on the aceent were laid down in the Brahmana of the K&labavins, because 
it may also mean that the aeeented delivery of sacred texts was enjoined in 
the Br&hmana, 
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general. The necessity, however, of such a provision could hardly have 
been felt until certain differences had actually arisen in different seats 
of JBrahmanic learning, Thus, when the attempt was made to prevent 
a further corruption, a certain number of local varieties in accent 
and pronunciation, and in the recital of the hymns, had actually crept 
in and become sanctioned by the tradition of different families or 
schools. These could not be given up, nor was there any means of 
determining which was the ancient and m&st correct way of reciting 
the sacred songs of the Veda, Discussion having arisen on this sub- 
ject, we find in the Brahmanas occasional mention of verses which, if 
improperly pronounced, become changed in their meaning. But even 
where the sense of the Veda was not affected, the respect paid by each 
teacher, by each family, and by each B rah manic community to its 
own established oral tradition, was sufficient to give an imaginary 
value to the slightest peculiarities of pronunciation, accent, or metre. 

A twofold advantage was gained when the rules and exceptions 
of the old sacred dialect were first reduced to a system. First, 
ancient dialectical differences, many of which are not so much attri- 
butable to corruptions as to the freedom of the old spoken language, 
were carefully preserved, and even apparent irregularities and excep- 
tions were handed down as such, instead of being eliminated and 
forgotten, Secondly, a start was made towards a scientific study of 
language ; by the collection of a large number of similar passages, 
general laws were elicited which afterwards served as the phonetic 
basis rf a grammar like that of Panini ; — a work which, although 
ascribed to one author, must have required ages of observation and 
collection before its plan could be conceived or carried out by one 
individual. Even the Pr&tis'&khyas, though they do not refer to gram- 
mar properly so called, but principally to the phonetic laws of lang- 
uage, presuppose a long-continued study of grammatical subjects 
previous to the time of their composition. The best proof of this lies 
in the great number of authors quoted in the Pratis'akhyas, whose 
opinions are frequently at variance with the precepts contained in 
the PrAtis'^khyas themselves. Though we are not now in possession of 
the works of these earlier authors, yet we have a right to assume 
that their doctrines existed formerly in the shape of Pr&tis'akhyas. 
In the same way as one only of the different S'&kh&s or recensions of 
the Big-veda has been preserved to us in manuscript, the S'Akala- 
s'akh&, which was followed by S'aunaka, we may understand how 
one only of the Pr&tis'akhyas of the Rig-veda has come down to us : 
particularly as its composition is ascribed to the same S'aunaka who is . 
said to have united the Bashkiria and the S&kala-s'£kh&s, and who, as 
far as the Sanhita is concerned, was a follower of the Sais'ira-s'&kh&. 
Saunaka^s Pi&tis'3khya of the S'&kalas, being one of the latest compo- 
sitions of this kind, was probably also the most perfect and complete. 
As $aunaka states the different opinions of Sftkala grammarians on im- 
portant points, where he himself differs from them, -his work was the 
more likely to supersede previous Pr&tis'&khyas, particularly at the 
time when the Vedic religion was on its decline, and Brahmanic doc- 
trines daily losing influence. Though it is true that as yet only one 
Pratis'&khya belonging to each Veda has been found in manuscript, 
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yet; they all belong not to one of the four Vedas irr general, but to 
one $akha of each of them* Pratis'akhya, therefore,, does not mean, 
as has been supposed, a treatise on the phonetic peculiarities of each* 
Veda, but a collection of phonetic* rules peculiar to one of the different 
branches- of the four Vedas, u e. r to one of those- different texts in which; 
each off the Vedas had been handed down for ages in different fami- 
lies and different parts of India-, The differences between the S'AkhSa 
of the same Veda, a3 far as the words of the* hymns- are concerned 
seem certainly not to- have been very great, if we may judge from- the 
few instances tn- which different S&frh&s of the- same Veda have been: 
preserved in manuscripts. Most Sakh&s do not differ in the general 
arrangement or the Sanhit&s, or collections of hymns,- but merely in 
single words or verses. In a few cases only one ffakim- contains some* 
hymns more than another. The Sakhas were not independent collec- 
tions of the old hymns, but different editions of one* and the same origi- 
nal collection, which in the course off a long continued oral tradition 
had become modified by slight degrees; The texts of the Veda as they 
existed and lived in the oral tradition of various sets of people became 
Vakhas differing from, other Sakh&s somewhat in the same way as the 
MSS-. of the New Testament differ from, each, other The Prati- 
s'akhyas, besides giving general rules- for the proper pronunciation, of the 
Vedie language in general, were intended to record what was peculiar 
in the pronunciation, off certain teachers and their schools. Jtven in 
cases where these schools had become extinct, we find, the names off 
•their founders, preserved as authorities on matters connected with the 
pronunciation of certain letters or words. 

The real object of the Pratis'&khyas, as shown before, was not to 
teach the grammar of the old sacred language, to lay down the rules 
of declension and conjugation or the principles of the formation, off 
words. This is a- doctrine which, though it could not have been un* 
known during the Vedie period, has not been embodied, as far as we 
know, in any ancient work The Pratis'akhyas are never called Vya* 
karanas, grammars 1 , and it is only incidentally that they, allude to 
strictly grammatical questions. The perfect phonetic system, on 
which PaninPs grammar is built,, is no doubt taken from the Prati* 
s'akhyas; but the sources of Paninds strictly grammatical doctrines must 
be looked for elsewhere. 

Although, then, there is no necessity to suppose that every one of the 
numerous Vedie §akhas possessed full and complete Pratis'akhyas-, like that 
belonging to the $ ikala-s'akh§, which was finally collected by $aunak&, 
yet the great number of previous authorities quoted in our Pratis'akhyas 
makes it likely that a large number of similar works did actually exist 


1 According to the first Pr&tis'&khya* i, 58, I their rules 

would seem to affect passages of the BrAhmanas too, like- $ &e, 

and the Commentator adds, =7^71 crc-f%*=rf7 | Most of these Prai- 
shas, however, are taken from the hymns; as, for instance, the words fftrft 
l Y ' V 1?®' ^ * s different for the Yajur-veda where the gene- 
ral rules of the pratis akhya extend their influence to the sacrflicial 
invocations* 
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fbl ; the principal S&kh&s that are mentioned in earlier writings. In the 
Pratijnaparis'ishta 1 it is stated that there were fifteen codes of law for- 
th© fifteen f§akh&8 of the Vajasaneyius: and Kum&rila says that the 
test of these Codes of law and of the Grihyas was peculiar in each 
Gharana in the same manner as the formal rules of the Pr &tis'akhyas. a 
Madhusudana Sarasvati’s definition of Pr&tis'akhya is perfectly in 
accordance with this view of the subject. He says':—' “The* Veda 3 
consists of two parts : one teaching the sacrifice, the other teaching 
Brahman, or the Supreme Being. . As there are three different branches 
of the ceremonial, the Veda is, for the batter performance of the sacri- 
fices, divided into three: the Rig-Veda, Yajur-Veda, and Slma-Veda, 
The ceremonial of the Hotri priests is performed with the Rig- Veda; 
that of the Adhvaryu priests with the Yajur-Veda ; that of the Udg&tri 
priests with the Sama-Veda. The duties of the Brahman priests, and 
of him for whom the sacrificeis offered, are also contained in these three 
Vedas. The Atharva-Veda is not used for solemn sacrifices, and is very 
different from the others, as it teaches only expiatory preservative, or 
imprecatory rites. For each Veda there are several Vakhas, and their 
differences arise from various readings/ 14 Afterwards he goes on to 
observe that “the rules of pronunciation (s'itsha), which apply to all the 
Vedas in general, have been explained by Panini but that the same rules 
as they apply to the SakbAs of each Veda, have been taught by other 
•sages under the title of Pratis'akhyas/ ,5 If we here take the word 

1 MS, Bodl. w. 500.: 

awi srfogr: ufasirer gr i 

The meaning of “Yafchasvaram pratis^! 1 ^” is doubtful. Should it mean 
■^rules with reference to accents?” If so, they would be the rules of Pratis'&« 
khyas. That the §akhas differed about the accents is seen in the case of the 
Mandukeyas and S&kalas. Pratis'akhya 1.200. K&fcyayana, as fche author of 
a Pr&tis'akhyas is called (I 

2 Tantra V. I. 3. (MS. Bodl. W. 325. p. 15 b.) 

s Veda is taken here in the general sense of sacred literature, as Uvata says, 

a Every single collection of hymns which existed at any time and in any place, 
without reference to the divisions in each Gharana (sect), is called Veda/ 

4 According to Madhusudana, the Brahmana part of the Veda, by which he 
can only mean the Upanishads, is not affected by the peculiarities of the 
Vakhas, if this were true, it would only prove the late origin of the Upani- 
shads. Some Upanishads, however, show traces of various readings, which 
must properly be attributed to various Sakhas. This is admitted, for instance, 
by Sayana in his Coommentary on the Yajniki or Narayaniyi-upanishad. 
“Tadiyapathasamprad&yo des'avisesheshu bahnvs'dho dris'yate ; tatra 
yadyapi s'akhabhedah karanam tathApi Taifctiriyadhy&yakais tattaddes'ani* 
vasibhih s'ishtair &drifcatv&t, sarvo’pi p&tha upldeya eva.” Ind. Stud, i 76. 

5 See also Somes'vara’s Tantra-varttika tika. (MS. E. I. IT. 1030, p. 95.) 

fspNfilW =3 1 cl=* dTOTOOT WHT- 

sfq fctsftfe'Prrai; afasrrfsr afatrC smart- 
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s'&kh&s (branches) in the sense of different traditionary texts of the four 
Vedas, Madhusudana’s words do not require any alteration ; they ^ would 
become obscure if, as has been proposed, we took s'akh! either in the 
sense of “a scaooF’ or of “a portion of the Veda.” 

The word s'akhl is used, however, by some writers in so vague a 
manner that we need not wonder if its meaning has sometimes been 
misapprehended. “Traditional text (recension) of the Veda” is perhaps 
the nearest approach to its real meaning. 

The word is sometimes applied to the three original Sanhitls, the 
Rig-veda-sanhita, Yajur-veda-sanhitl, and Slma-veda-sanhitl 1 , in their 
relation to one another, and without any reference to subordinate s'akh&s 
belonging to each of them. They may b9 called the original branches or 
the three stems of the Veda-tree, each of them branching off again in a 
number of other s'&khas. The “branches,” as Kumarila says, have 
all the same root, revelation (s'ruti), and they bear all the same 
fruit, the sacrifice (karma). If otherwise, they would be different 
trees, not different branches' 2 . In the same acceptation the word is used 
for instance by Apastamba, where he is giving rules as to the time and 
place where the Veda ought not to be read. He says there (Sim. Sutra, 
3. 44, 45,) that it ought not to be rehearsed where music or S&rna-hymns 
are performed, and he adds, that Sama-hymas ought not to be practised 
in the neighbourhood of another s'akha, that is, as the commentator 
observes, of another Veda. 3 


“There are two kinds of $iksh&, a general and one which has regard 
to particulars. It is true that the authority of the general J§ikshft is 
established, on account of its belonging to the Vedlngas * but in order to 
remove all doubt as to the authority of the particular Sikshls, published 
by Katylyana and others, which determine the pronunciation of each 
sentence and each word, it is clear that it is not different from the other 
inasmuch as both are one by their common character of f§iksha, although 
they are spoken of separately. 

1 It is said of Sayana that he wrote commentaries on each of the 
&kMs of the Rich, Yajush and Sa ma. 

SgqqrsjJHWsaTSHT^qjT sstt^cTT c5T*n I 

<JTSTcTT 3cSnTT5TT«IT !7cf 51^1*515; 7CTJ || 

E&aiia could hardly mean “ one from among the Vakhas of each Veda.” 

2 srfkqrn# *&&& fir^irrrsT- 

u 

3 snrtrci^nsi shtittot 3RS5rrct?Tsr; ii :?rmf qt sq 

ll II srnsfcr a The first satra is 

paraphrased by the M&uayas, iv. 123 , | 
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More frequently, however, s'akha is used to signify the various edi- 
tions, or, more propudy, the various traditions, that branched off from 
each of the three original branches of the Veda, In this latter sense 
s'dkhd seems sometimes synonymous with charana, Bat there was ori- 
ginal! y an important difference in the meaning of these two terms. 

In order to appreciate the difference between s'akha and charana, it 
need only be remembered that we find “s'akham adhite,” “he reads a 
certain recension of the Veda,” but never “charanam adhite,” still less 
“parishadam adhite,” “ he reads a Charana or a Parishad.” Hence it is 
clear that s'akha means originally a literary work, and that Charana 
does not. If s'akhA is sometimes used in the sense of charana or sect, 
this is because in India the s'akhas existed in reality not as written 
books, but only in the tradition of the Charanas, each number of a Cha- 
rana representing what, in our modem times, we should call the copy 
of a book. 

The Brahmans themselves were fully aware of this difference be- 
tween s'akha and charana. In a Varttika to Panini, iv. 1. 63., we find 
charana explained by s'&khadhyetri, &c., the readers of a s'akhst.” In a 
passage of Jagaddhara’s Commentary on M&latimMhava, Charana is said 
to mean “a number of men who are pledged to the reading of a certain 
s'akha of the Veda, and who have in this manner become one body.” 1 
Panini 2 speaks o£ Charanas as constituting A a multitude, that is to say, 
as comprising a number of followers. In Apastamba’s Samayacharika- 
sutras, where rules are given as to the relative age of persons who ought 
to be saluted, the Ch&ranas or members of the same Charana are men- 
tioned immediately after the Pauras'&khyam, or town acquaintances ; 
and in the third place stand the Srotriya-Brahmans, 3 Panini speaks of 
the K&thaka and Kal&paka as works belonging to the Charanas of the 
Kathas and Kalfvpas. 4 In a V&rttika to iv. 1. 63., women are mentioned 
as belonging to a Charana ; for Kathi is the wife or daughter of a Brah- 
man who belongs to the Charana, or reads the !§ctkh&, of the Kathas. A 
s'&kh&, which is always a portion of the f§ruti, cannot properly include 
law books. But followers of , certain v§akh&s might well, in the course 
of time, adopt a code of laws, which, as it was binding on their Charana 
only, would naturally go by the name of their Charana. That this ac- 
tually took place may be seen from a V&cttifea to P&n. iv. 3. 120., where 
it is siid that Kathakx may be used not only for the sacred traditions, 
but also for the laws of the Kathas Thus the Pratis'&khyas also were 
called by the name of the Charanas, because they were the exclusive 
property of the naders of certain s'akh&s, and even more so than the 
Kuladharmas or family-laws, 

1 Treauns^; I Cf. Zur Littera- 

tur, p. 57* 

* P&ti. iv, 2. 46. soil. 

3 Ap, i, 4. 4. The Commentator says that xntOT5[I3^: WTOnsq'T 
I Charana, therefore, means a member of a Charana, Lassen (hid. 
Alterthumsk. i. 640.) takes Ch&rana in the sense of wandering poets, so 
named still in Western India. ^ 

* Pan. iv, 3, 126, ST soil rciro, 

N ' 
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As a s'akha consisted of a Sanbita as well as a Brahmana, at all 
events in later times, differences in the text of the hymns, as well as dis- 
crepancies in the Brahmanas, might lead to the establishment of new 
Charanas, founded as they were on sacred texts peculiar to themselves. 1 
Vakhas of this kind, which differed through the various readings of the 
j§ruti, were considered by the Brahmanas as eternal s'akh&s, and the 
Charanas, to which they belonged, were not supposed to have been found- 
ed by human authors.' 2 It will be seen hereafter that the Brahmans 
admitted another class of s'akh&s, which were founded on Sutras 3 and 
derived their names from historical personages. They were confessedly 
of a later date. 

But although, after a careful examination of these passages, we can- 
not doubt that there was an original difference between s'akha and cha- 
rana, it is not the less certain that these two words were frequently 
used synonymously; 4 in the same way as we may speak of the Jews 
when we mean the Old Testament, or of the Koran when we mean the 
Mohammedans. 

Alter having established the difference between s'akha and eharana, 
we have still to inquire how both differ from parishad, in order to deter- 
mine the meaning of Parshada, another title which is frequently applied 
to the Pratis'&khyas. Here it is important to observe that although 
every Pratis'akhya may be called a P&rshada, 5 i,e a work belonging to 
a Parishada, not every Parshada can be called a Pratis'akhya, but those 
only which contain the rules of pronunciation for a particular s'flkha or 
text of the Vedic hymns, studied and taught in certain Parishads. 6 
Amara explains parishad by sabha or goshthi, an assembly ; but the 
codes of law lay down more accurately the number, age and qualifications 

1 Mahadeva’s Hiranyakes'ibhashya : 

sqrf^fer n 

“Any portion of oral tradition consisting of Mantras and Brahmanas 
is called a s'akha, and it is clear that differences of either the Mantras*or 
Brahmanas will necessarily lead, in the Veda, to a variety of subordinate 
s'&kh&s” 

Snr% 1 “The various s'Akh&s which ariso 
from various readings are eternal.’ * 

sswinfcsrscT i aHasraiqWte qjicqwsrW 

«trt i 

Mahadeva’s Commentary on the ^Hiranyakes'i-sutra. 

4 Cf, Nirukta, i. 17., where ^T^g^trnffT is explained by 33eTJflT?3TcRTtlTT I 
and Pan. ii. 4, 3. vnpir: SIT^r | P&n. vi. 3. f 6. 

s PSrshada, instead of Parishada. Cf. Pan. iv. 3. *23. 

e I doubt the existence of word like which Dr. Roth 

mentions (Zur Litteratur, p, 16.). One may speak of ttfqT5$T«TT or 

qft'Tf &e, and a Pr&tis'Hkhya current in one of these Parishads 
ma y, perhaps, be called But is not the name of a 

Parishad, but of a S^kha; and therefore the Commentary on Gobhila 
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be competent to g In decisions ^ on all points on which the people, 
or, if we may say so, the parishioners, might demand advice. That 
sneh Parishads or Brahmanie settlements existed in old times, we 
see in the Brihadaranyaka l 9 where it is said that Svetaketu went 
to the Parishad of the Panchalas, and many similar passages. The 
character of a Parishad is described in Mann’s Code of Laws, xii. 
110-173, and by Y&jnavalkya, i. 9., where we have the contracted form 
Parshad instead of Parishad. According to the ideas of these modern 
writers a Parishad ought to consist of twenty-one Brahmans well 
versed in philosophy, theology, and law. 2 This number, however, can 
be reduced according to circumstances, as will be seen from passages 
of Par^s'ara’s Dharmas'astra. It must not be supposed that the rules 
laid down in these law-books have always been observed in the forma- 
tion of a Parishad, particularly as regards the early times of India ; 
yet we may be able to form some conception of their original character, 
by seeing what has become of them in later times. Paras^ara says : 3 
“Four, or even three able men from amongst the Brahmans in a village, 
(gramamadhye) who know the Veda, and keep the sacrificial fire, form 
a Parishad. 

“Or, if they do not keep the sacrificial fire five or three who have studied 
the Vedas and Vedangas and know the law, may well form a Parishad. 

“Of old sages who possess the highest knowledge of the Divine Self, 
who are twice- born, perform sacrifices, and have purified themselves in 
the duties of the Veda, one, also, may be considered as a Parishad. 

“Thus, five kinds of Parishads have been described by me ; but if 
they all. fail, three independent men may form a Parishad.’ * 

Madhava, in his Commentary on Par&s'ara, quotes a similar 
passage 4 from Brihaspati’s Code: — “Where seven, five, or three 
Br&hmans, who know the customs of the world, the Vedangas (or the 
Vedas and the Angas), and the law, have settled, that assembly is like 
a sacrifice.’ 1 The real difference, therefore, between a Charana and a 
parishad, seems to be that the former 'signifies an ideal succession of 
teachers and pupils who learn and teach a certain branch of the Veda ; 
of th e Brahmans, necessary to form such au assembly a s should 

speaks of a f but could not well have spoken of a 

qcHSirafasnfcwm || 

1 Brih, ir. vi. 2. qT qqT55HT qftq^ITTHqTO II 

2 n I qRq^q Sl^q^H 

3: 3c5tm m 3Tfa t^sfcfr sfsrcrfaw: i 

sTTfftJTRT HJTSfT ^ fqq\q|t II 

3TJTTff5H?T?rT 3* | 

era qi qjfsi: qRqcm qqftfqaT n 
gjff5TTin?3qfqiniTt feaTm i 

tiaras sfq is 

qq qf JRT snrRT^m 3T SPfl^ m: I 
^q^rRrqRgST^ qftqcsrT qqftfricn is 
4 qq q§T qifq i 

^wtqfqiT f%sn; m WTT II 
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while the latter means a settlement of Brahmans, a community or 
college to which members of any Charana might belong. Thus members 
of the same Charana might be fellows of different Parishads, and fellows 
of the same Parishad might be members of different Charanas. 1 

Now as Parshada may be used as the title of any work that belonged 
to a Parisad, or formed, so to say, the traditional library of the 
Parishadyas, it is clear that this title could not be confined to the Prd- 
tis'akhyas, though it would necessarily include them. If a follower of 
the S'&kala-eharana was a fellow of the Vatsa-parishad, the Sakala- 
pr&tis'akhya would necessarily be one of the Parshada works of the 
Vatsas, and the Parishad of the Vats as would through this fellow be 
connected with the $akala charana. This is what Durga means when 
in the Commentary on the Nirukta 2 he says 4 ‘ that those Parshadas *1 

only are called Pratis'akhyas which are adopted in a Parishad of one's 
own Charana for teaching certain grammatical doctrines eonneeted with 
the reading of the Veda according to one or the other S&kh&.” The 
Pr£tis'&khyas are in fact a sub-division of the Parshada books, and in 
this sense it might well be said that Pratis'dkhya is an adjeetive to 
Parshada. 3 

After the true meaning of Sakha,. Charana, and Parishad, of Pr&tis'akhya 
and Parshada, has thus been determined, we have still to inquire about 
those other works, whieh together with the Pr&tis'&khyas were mentioned 
as the peculiar property of the Charanas. I mean the Kula*dharmas, or 
law books. They of coarse eould not be called Pratis'&kkyas, but they 
might claim the title of Charanas, (a name whieh has not been met 
with,) or Parshadas. Now we saw before that Apastamba actually ^ 

refers to the Parishads in his Samayaeharika-sutras (1. 11.), where, 

after having pointed out the days on whieh the Veda ought not to be 
repeated, he remarks, that farther particulars on this point are to be 
found in the Parishads. 4 What does this mean? All that Haradatte 
has to say in the commentary on this very passage, is that by Parishads 

1 See Gobhilabhasya, MSS. W. 72. p. 72 p. 71. a. 

u h? qftq^r fjnRqSrq ?f?r srqftq?*;: i 
sntr jjsqwcs srgrgrftcq cr ^s^qjqrfsftr.sfq sragmiftni: 

sftrqrcrar a The expression “ thus say some,” which 

occurs frequently in the Sutras, is stated to refer to different s'dkh&s 4| 

Com. SSTf&fr 3irg: I ^ 

^ i ntfiTSS I Narayana’e 

Commentary on Grobhila, MS. W. 72. page 23. b. 

2 Nir, i. i7.fq; cnqfrfiT i s^arqqsfq ftqcrftq 

?TTq>rrTffr qTq^Tfq qT%jqr^qRlcq«f: a 

u Those Parshada books by which in a Parishad (parish or college) of 
one’s own Charana (sect), the peculiarities of accent, Sanhitd, and Krama- 
reading, of Pragrihya-vowels and separation of words, are laid down as 
enjoined for and restricted to certain S&khas (branches or recensions of 
the Veda) are called Pratis'&khyas.” 

3 See Dr. Roth, Zur Litteratur, p. 58. 

-i STr^?T; qRqc^ || ^ 
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must here be understood the Minava* V&sishtha, and other Dharmas / ils« 
tras. 1 These Dharmas'&stras, however, as we now possess them, betray 
their comparatively modem origin by their form and metre, and 
occasionally by their matter also. As many of them have been printed 
at Calcutta, it may be seen that the majority of these small Sloba 
works are utterly worthless. They were probably made up only 
in order to fill the gap whieh had been occasioned by the loss of ancient 
legal works. This loss was felt the more severely because the names of 
trie old authors retained their celebrity, and were still quoted in common 
practice and courts of law. I have succeeded, however, in recovering 
in manuscript large portions of the Kula-dharmas, which are written 
in Sutras, as might be expected in works contemporaneous with the 
Pratis'akhyas. It has been thought that the sources of Manu and other 

Dharmas'astras mast be looked for in the Grihya- sutras. This is not 

quite correct. The Grihya-sutras are concerned chiefly with the 

Sansk&ras, or domestic sacraments, extending from the birth to the 
marriage of a man, and in so far only as these sacraments form a 
portion of the subjects treated in the Dharmas'astras, the Grihya-sutras 
might be considered as their original sources. But then the same 

might be said of the Srauta-sutras, because the solemn sacrifices pres- 
cribed by them are likewise alluded to in the Codes of Law. By far 

the greater portion, however, of these codes is taken up with Achara, 

i. e., laws, manners, and customs. The difference between these obser- 
vances and the ceremonies laid down in the other two branches of 
Sfttras is this : the domestic sacraments (grihya), as well as the solemn 
sacrifices (s'rauta), are administered by parents or priests for the good 
of their children and pupils, while the Achara comprises all the duties 
which are to be performed by an individual on his own behalf. 2 These 
duties refer to the different castes, and to the respective occupations 
of each. The rules of discipline for the young student, the occupations 
of the married man, the law of inheritance, the duties of the king, 
the administration of the law, are accurately detailed in these Sutras. 
They are of great importance for forming a correct view of the old 

state of society in India, and the loss of the larger number of them is 

greatly to be regretted. Their general title is S&may&ch&rika-sutras or 
Dharmasutras, and they form the third part to the Srauta and Grjhya- 
sutras. Thus we have, beside the Srauta and Grihya-sutras of Apas- 
tamba, a collection of S&may&eh&rika-sutras belonging to the same 
eharana of the Apastambas, the members of which, as Kumarila tells 
us, followed one of the 5&kh4s of the Taittiriyaveda, Another collection 

1 aw qfc’Scg 

snforas *wtas* arar i arssnfas* i 

2 The threefold division of Dharma is pointed out by the Prayogavai- 
jayanti. .'(MS. Bodl. W. 68, p. 16. a.) sr<33j facTT qrfftrflrsn 

|| *3 || i sqftsr «rm 

cretrnj stTrernarnr} (sio) i faster: i sfs 11 

“JBaudh&yana says, the highest law is that contained in each Yeda, 
which we shall follow in our explanation; the second is the traditional law ; 
the third, the customs of eminent sages." 
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of Dharmas&tjfaSj which* however, is liable to critical doubts, belongs 
to the Gautamas, a Charana of the S&ma-veda. It has been print- 
ed at Calcutta. A third one bears the name of Vishnu, and has been 
printed at Calcutta, enlarged by modern additions written in S'lokas. 
The Vasishtha-dharma-s'&stra, printed at Calcutta, belongs likewise, at 
least in part, to this class of Dharmasutras. Whether we shall succeed 
in finding still more of these Sutra-works is questionable^ though prose 
quotations from other Dharmas Astras would justify this ^ expectation. 
There can be no doubt, however, that all the genuine metrical Dharma- 
s'astras which we possess now, are, without any exception, nothing 
but more modern texts of earlier Sutra-works or Kula-dharmas belong- 
ing originally to certain Vedie Charanas. 1 

To return to those works of the Parshada literature which are 
known by the name of Pratis'akhyas, I may refer for further particu- 
lars to Dr. Roth’s valuable observations on this branchy of literature. 
To him belongs the merit of having first pointed out in manuscript 
four of these works. The first is ascribed to S'aunaka, and belongs to 
the S'akala-s'akha, of the Rig-veda. I call it the S&kala-pratis'akhva, not 
the S'ais'ira-pi^tis'akhya, though it pretends to follow, like S'aunaka 's 
Anukramani, the SanhitA of the S'ais'iriya-s'&khft, which is itself a subordi- 
nate branch of the Sakala-s'&kha. 2 S'is'ira, however, is never mentioned in 
this or any other Pratis'&khya, as an authority on grammatical questions 
It is doubtful how far the rules given by S'aunaka in his Prati- 
s'akhya, can b8 considered as representing the general opinion of the 
S'&kalas. S'aunaka, no doubt, wrote for the S'akalas, to whom ho 
likewise addresses his Anukramani. But the author of the Pratis'&khya 
occasionally quotes the opinions of the S'akalas as different from his 
own, and speaks of them in the same manner as he alludes to the 
opinions of other grammarians. He mentions (i. 65) the S'akalas as 
observing a certain peculiar pronunciation out of respect for their 

master, who seems to have sanctioned it in his own rules. Who 

this master was is difficult to say. But it is most likely the same 
who (i, 52 ) is called the Master, Vedamitra (friend of the Veda), 
and who (i. 223.) is called S'akalyapifca, the father of S'akalya. His 

opinions, if we may judge by i. 232., differed from those of the 

younger S'akalya, In i. 185, we meet with him again under the name 

1 See Prof. Sbenzler's Introduction to his edition of Yajnavalkya, and 
his remarks on Indian Law-books in Indisehe Studien, i. 232. 

2 mm i 

qrcratnrqre sfa qmftq: i tff|<nqTfrr3ri; i 

srfcm i qrn 5 <tot 335' i qrc^r; ftfsrc: 

I StTq«rT: fo’sqr: 3?fT<lT%qq?rST ^fcT I 

Itfsfrdqrqf ^ffcJTqifqfsr I qm qi^TqwTSn^ 

Ctfsj^iqqifetfq qi I The verses to whioh the commentary refers are not 
in the MS. See also Vishnu Pur&na, p. 277. n. 5tf$TTtqTq’f ^Tf^TTiqT 

qqiSRTf i qqmnrsqTqqfri J>I*p 3ffT^5^5T: 11 Com. ^ftF/tqiqf 

f^rf^qTJm^fqsrt^rqT it 
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of Sakalya Sthavira, J§&kalya the elder, and he is there represented 
as advocating a pronunciation from which Saunaka, the author of the 
Pratis'&khya, dissents. In i. 199, S'auaaka adopts the opinion of S'akalya 
and in i. 208, he likewise mentions him with approbation, But all this 
would only tend to show that S'aunaka does not consider himself 
bound to follow either S'akalya, implicitly. 1 

There is not a single MS, at present existing of the Rig-veda in 
which the rules of our Pratis'akhya are uniformly observed, and 
the same applies to the MSS. of the other Vedas, The rules of the 
Pratis'&khyas were not intended for written literature, they were only 
to serve as a guide in the instruction of pupils who had to learn the 
text of the Veda by heart, and to repeat it, as part of their daily 
devotions. As S'aunaka was himself a member of the S'&kalas, we may 
quote his Pratis'akhya as the ^Akala-pratis'akhya. But strictly speaking 
it could only be called one of the Sikala-pratis'&khyas, preserved by the 
pupils of Saunaka, who, soon after, formed themselves into a new 
Charana, under the name of ^aunakiyas. 

The second Pratis'akhya belongs to the ancient text of the Yajur- 
veda. There is only one MS. of it at the Bodleian Library, together 
with a considerable portion of the Common tary, the Tribhashyaratna, 
Professor Wilson, in his catalogue of the Mackenzie Collection (i. 7. 
No. xxxiii.) mentions another MS., c *The Pratis'akhya of the Yajur- 
vedk, with a Bhashya or comment, entitled Tribhasyaratna, s from its 
being said to be the substance of the works of three celebrated sages, 
Atreya, Mahisha, and Vararuchi.” To what particular S'akha of the 
Black Yajur-veda this Pratis'&khya belonged it is difficult to determine. 
It quotes several of the Charanas, belonging to the Black Yajur-veda, 
such as Taittiriyakas, Ahvarakas, Ukhya, the founder of the Aukhiyas, 
and Bbaradv&ja, the founder of the Bh&radvajins. It also alludes to 
Mimansakas, a school of philosophers, mentioned in none of the other 
Pr&tis'akhyas, Until we receive some more complete MSS. of this Work 
we can only say that it belongs to some S'akha of the Taittiriya or Black 
Yajur-veda, Its grammatical terminology, as might be expected, is less 
advanced and less artificial than that of the Pratis'akhya of the modern 
or White Yajur-veda, 

The third Pr&tis akhya is ascribed to the S'akha of the Madhyan- 
clinas, one of the* subdivisions of the Vajasaneyins ; 3 though, perhaps, on 
the same grounds as those stated above with regard to the Slkha- 
pr&tis'&khya, it might seem more correct to call it the Pratis'akhya of the 
Katyayaniyas, a sub division of the M&dhyandinas. It was composed by 
K&tyayana, and shows a considerable advance in grammatical techni- 
calities. There is nothing in its style that could be used as a tenable 
argument why KatyAyana, the author of the Pratis'akhya should not be 
the same as Katy&yana, the contemporary and critic of Panini. It is 
true that PaninPs rules are intended for a language which was no longer 

1 In xiii. 12, $&kalya is mentioned as one of three Acharyas, Vyali, 
5§akalya, Gargya. 

* This Pratis'akhya has lately been edited by M, A. Regnier, in the 
Journal Asiatique.” 

s It has been edited by Prof* Weber, Indische Studien* vol. iv. 
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the pare Sanskrit of the Vedas. The Vedie idiom is treated by him as 
an exception, whereas Katy&yana’s Pr&tis'&khya seems to belong to a 
period when there existed bat one recognised literature, that of the 
Rishis. This, however, is not quite the ease, K&ty&yana himself 
alludes to the fact that there were at least two languages “There are 
two words,” he says (i. 17.) *, “om and atha, both used in the begin- 
ning of a chapter ; but om is used in the Vedas, atha, in the BhAshyas.’' 
As Katy&yaua himself writes in the Bh&shya or the common language, 
there is no reason why he should not have composed rules on the grammar 
of the profane Sanskrit, as well as on the pronunciation of the Vedie idiom. 

Some of K&ty&yana’s Sutras are now found repeated ipsissimis ver- 
bis in Panini’s grammar. This might seem strange ; but we know that 
not all the Sutras now incorporated in his grammar came from Panini 
himself, and it is most likely that Katy&yana, in writing his supplemen- 
tary notes to P&nini, simply repeated some of his Pr&tis'akhya-sutras, 
and that, at a later time, of these so-called Varttikas became part 
of the text of Panini. 

The fourth Pr&tis'&khya belongs to the Atharva-veda, It is called 
Saunakiya Ch&tur&dhy&yik&, and was, therefore, no doubt the property 
of the Saunakiyas, a Cbarana of the Atharva-veda. The name of the 
author is unknown, and we possess as yet but one MS., and that a very 
imperfect one, in the Royal Library at Berlin. That it belongs to a 
vSakha of the Atharvana, is indicated by its very beginning, 2 and one * of 
its first rules is quoted A by the commentator on the $akala*pratis'akhya 
as belonging to an Atharvana-pratis'&khya. 3 Besides, in the fourth 
chapter of the fourth and last book special reference is made to Athar- 
vana sacrifices. 4 We can hardly suppose that tSaunaka, the author of 
the Pratis'akhya of the Rig-veda, was at the same time the author of 
this jSaunakiya Ch&tur&dhyayika. S'aunaka, whose name never occurs in 
the f§akala-pratis'&khya, 5 is quoted in the Ch&tur&dhyayika, i. 1. 8. 6 The 
grammatical terminology of this little tract is far in advance of techni- 
cal terms used by Saunaka. Yet there is a certain connection between 
the two books, and it is most likely that the author of the Ch&tur&dhy&- 
yika was a member of the Saunakiya-charana, founded by the author of 
the Sakala-pratis'&khya. Nay it seems as if its author had retained 
something of the allegiance which S'aunaka owed to {Sakalya and the 
S'akalas. In one instance, where Panini quotes the opinions of $akalya, 
the original is found in the Chatur&dhyayika, and not in the $akala-pr&- 
tis'akhya. We are told by Panini, that S'akalya pronounced the o of the 

1 Indische Studien, iv. p. 103, 

2 5T&T I STOTftroET: II 

emr n 

^ m I) 

5 I still doubt the genuineness of the first verse of the S'&kala-pratis'SL 
khya where Saunaka's name has been foisted in at the end. The emenda- 
tion which I proposed in my edition of the S'akala-pritisftkhya, requires 
the admission of a so-called iyadipurana in tvddi, 

6 The quotation refers to S'&kala-pr, i, 114, 
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toeative to be unchangeable (pragrihya), if followed the particle iti* 1 
Exactly the same rule, and in the very same words, is given in the Athar- 
vana-pratis'akhya, 2 whereas the S'akala-prsitis'akhya teaches first, that 
the o of the vocative is pragrihya (i. 69) 3 ; secondly, that it is liable to 
certain changes (i. 132, 135) ; and lastly, that all pragrihya vowels are 
unchangeable, if followed by iti (i. 155). In none of these Sutras do we 
find the exact words which P&nini quotes, and which are found in the 
Atharvana-pratis'akhya. Again, P&nini (viii. 3. 19.) ascribes the dropping 
of y and v in Vishm ilia instead of Viskna ilia , in hara ehi instead of 
haray ehi , to S'akalya. Now it is true that this process is nob unknown 
in the S'akala-pratis'&khya, but it there assumes quite a different 
aspect (i. 129. 132. 135) : whereas, in the Ch&turMhyAyika the expla- 
nation is very much the same as in Panini. 4 P&nini quotes in the 
same place (viii. 3. 18.) the spelling adopted in these eases by S'4ka« 
tayana. 5 This is mentioned likewise in immediate connection with 
the rules which precede it in the Atharvana-pratis'akhya ; it is not 
mentioned at all in the Sakala-pr&tis'akhya. It has been supposed 
that a rule, whieh in Katy&yana’s Pr&tis'&khya is ascribed to S'aunaka, 
was taken from the Chaturadh&yika, and that therefore Katyayana’s 
Pratis'akhya was later than that of the Atharva-vedas. But the rule 
ascribed to S'aunaka by K&ty&yana is, that a final tenuis, if followed 
by a sibilant of a different class, is changed into the aspirate, whereas 
according to the Chatur&dhyayika (II, 1. 6.) a tenuis, followed by a 
sibilant of its own class would have to be aspirated. 7 It must be 
admitted, however, that no such rule as that ascribed by K&tyayana to 
S'aunaka is found in the S'akala pratis'akhya, and, in other respects, 
the Pr&tis&khya of K&ty&yana shows traces of more modem origin 
than the Ch&turadhy&yika. 

The following list gives the names of the principal authorities 
quoted in the S'lUtala-pratis'&khya, the Taittinya-pr&tis'&khya, the 
Kdtyilyaniya-prdtis'akhya the Ohaturadhy&yika, the Nirukta and 
Paniui. X have availed myself of the lists given by Roth, Weber, and 
BOhtlingk; and though 1 do not pretend that my own list is complete,, 
it will be sufficient to show the active interest which was taken in 
grammatical subjects at that early period : — a 

1. Agnives'ya T. 3. Agrayana, N, 

2. Agnives'y&yana. T. 4. Ab reya, T. 

1 1. 1. 16. it 

- 1. 3. 19. attfffeaflTcrTSIRT'* II 

3 1. 69 STTSfirC ssmffsTcTST! injITt I 

4 ii. i, 21, it cir sum* II «. 1. 22. ^tct- 

II II ii. 1. 23. ntqaTCfff ^ II Forms like ubM u, 

instead of abh&v a, sanctioned by the S&kah-pr, i. 129 ; would offend 
rale of the Atharvana-prfttis'akhya, 

r ' jar^Tq-^r^ il 

® Indische Studien, iv. 249. 

7 KatySyana would write fg^TS | the Ch&turftdhyA. 

yika, gqg fg*^ tl 

10 
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5. Anyatareya, S. Ch. 35. 

6. Apis'ali. P. 36. 

7. Ahvarakas. T. 37. 

8. Ubhya. T. 38. 

9. Uttamottariyas. (?) T. 39. 

10. Udichyas. P. 40. 

11. Audumbarfiyana. N. 41. 

12. Aupamanyava. N. 42. 

13. Aupas'ivi, K. 43. 

14. Aurnav&bha, N. 44. 

15. K&ndam&yana, T. 45. 

16. Kanva. K. 46 

17. K&tthakya. N. 47. 

18. Kas'yapa. K. P. 48. 

19. Kaundinya, T. 49. 

20. Kautsa. N. 50. 

21. Kauhaliputra. T, 51. 

22. Kraushtuki. N. 52. 

23. G&rgya. S'. K. N. P. 53. 

24. Galava. N. P. 54. 

25. Gautama. T. 55. 

26. Charmas'iras. N. 56. 

27. Chakravarmana. P. 57. 

28. Jatukarnya, K. 58. 

29. Taitiki. 'N. 59. 

30. Taittiriyakas, T. 60. 

31. Dalbhya. K. 61. 

32. Panchalas. S', 62. 

33. Paushkarasaidi. T. P., (varfc ) 63. 

34. Pr&ehyas. S'. P. 64. 


Plftkshi. T. 

Plaksh&yana. T. 

Babhravya (Kramakrit). S. 
Bharadv&ja, T. P. 

Mandukeya. S. 

Mas akiyA. T. 

Mimansakas. T. 

Yaska. 5. 

Vatabhikara. T. 

V&tsapra. T. 

Vafcsya. Ch. (?) 

Varshyayani. N. 

Valmiki. T. 

Vedamitra. 

VyAli, & , 

5atabalaksha Maudgalya. N, 
S'akatayana. S'. K. Ch. N. P. 
S'&kapuni. N. 

S'akala (padakrit). S'. 

S'akalas S'. 

S'akalya S'. K. P. 
S'akalya-pitri (stbavira). S'. 
S'ankhayana. T. 

S'aityayana- T. 

S'aunaka. S'. '?). K. Ch. 
Sankritya. T. 

Senaka. P. 

Sthaulashtbivi. N. 

SphotAyana. P, 

Harlfca. T. 


For the Sama-veda no Pratis'akhya has as yet been discovered 
There is a small treatise which 1 found in the same manuscript of th 
Bodleian Library which contains the Taittiriya-pr&fcis'akhya, and which 
might be called a Pratis'akhya of the S&ma veda. But it is so badly 
written, and so unintelligible without a commentary, that little use can 
be made of it at present. It is called Sama-tantra, 1 and evidently 


1 It begins (MS. Bodl W. 505.) gftqStaFT 5fFT; |) 

l i i i <ar i i 3T»aj\ 

OTTcq“ H l li 3TTff I 3Tc^ 1 JTv^i | | JTTg^ | S19JZT , 

3vcrT I I IU II ftr fq*T ^ , grLf 

I STc^ l SJ3T I II &c. From my notes taken in the Koval 

■Library of Berlin, I see that the same work exists there with a commentary 
(?) in 13 Prapatbak as. srirmfrr? sTUTcfarfirwR i 

lne same work I find mentioned in Dr. Weber’s interesting article on the 
S’lt (Ind5sche i- 48.) It is carious that this^amataXa is 

lied Vyakarana, grammar. The same name is also given to the Biktanfcra 
asmal Siksha treatise, MS.bodl. W, 375. This MS. conWns seyeS 

icThe S ' matterB connected with the Sama-veda, but more 

a the form of Paris lshtas ; one on Avagraha, or division of words ; another 
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treats of the same subjects which usually ooarn* in the Pr&tis'&khyag, 
Its authenticity i3 supported by the Ghar&aavyaha', where a S&ma« 
tanfcra is mentioned, but without any further particulars. 

If it be asked now why all these works, so different in appearance 
are to be ascribed to one period of literature, the ^ufcra.pnuod, the 
reasons for it are as follows; first, th it the style of the majority of 
these works is the old Sftfcra style, for instance, in the Taifctsiriya- 
pr£fcis'Akhya, the K&fcy&yaniya-pratis'&khya, and fche Ch&turMhy&yik& 1 ; 
secondly, th it the manuscripts call these works S ultras ; thirdly, that 
even works, written in mixed S'lokas, like those of S'aucuka, are quoted 
as Sutras, 2 a title which would never be given to works like the 
M&nava-dharmas'asfcra, &c. ; and fourthly, that the same men to 
whom these works are ascribed are known to have com nosed other 
works generally written in the style of Sutras. That the Prafcis'akhya 
of the S'akalas should be written in Slokas and yet be ascribed to 
S'auaaka, the teacher of K&fcy&y ana, is no objection. It would have to 
b3 excluded from the Sdtra period, if written in regular Anushtubh- 
s'iokas like those of MEanu. But the mixture of the 5loka with other 
ancient metres indicates better than anything else the transition from 
one period to another, and is quite in accordance with that position 
which, as will bo seea, S'auaaka occupies in the literary history of India. 

By comparing S'aunaka’s chapters on S'ikshd in his first Prltin'&khya 
with the small S'loka compilation which is generally quoted as the 
Ved&nga, the difference of old and modern S'lokas will at once be per- 
ceived. This modern tract which has been printed in India, contains 
scarcely more than the matter of the S'iva or S'amkara-sutras brought 
into S'lokas. It mentions the Pr&krit dialects, and represents itself as 
written after Panini, but not, as Madhusudana Saras vati pretends, by 
Ptinini. 3 Yet it is curious to see how great a reputation this small work 
must have gained, because Ssiyana, who knows the Pratis'akhyas and 
quotes both from the S'akala and Taittinya-pratis'&khya, regards this 
small tract as the real Vedanta. In a mimansA work, which has been 
mentioned before, Somes' vara' s TantravArfctika.tik& it seems even as if 
greater authority had been attributed to this short S'iksha tract than to 

called S&masankhya ; and,a third called Stobhauusanh&ra, beginning with 
the words aWRit sei^)r^fin*mpr9CTFar | 

1 The title put at the end of the chapters of the Taifcfciriya-prSfcis'akh* 
ya is 66 iti pratis'&khya-sufcre prathamah, pras'nah Samaptah, &c. ” 

2 Shadguru s'ishya, in his Commentary on the Anukramani, says that 

S'auaaka first composed a Kalpa-sufcra, consisting of 1000 parts and resom- 
bling a Brahmana. sirgr Jrsrfatf This was after- 

wards destroyed by himself ; but his few remaining works, which arc 
written in verse, are equally called Sutras, ^ I 

3 3TO fsfl^t sr^Tfff, qTftptar TTcf «T«Tr I 
and again ; 

SfJT^Ir JTT^Tf r^fTS^q-T | 

srrgfjrfei if 

tnfamq m: ti 
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the more developed aild evidently older works of S'aunafea, K%%ana,' 
and others. 

Besides these works on S'iksha which have been enumerated, from 
the Taittinyarauyaka down to the so called Ved&nga, we possess 
another tract on S'ikshft, called the Mil nduki-s'iksha. 1 But this also is pro- 
bably a production later than the Sutra period, and it is important only 
in so far as it bears the name of another Oharana of the Rig-veda, the 
ManduMyanas, 2 and thus confirms what was pointed out before, that 
each of the old S'akhas had originally its own Pratis'&khya, although the 
treater number of them, as well as their Mantra tests, are now lost or 
preserved only under a more modern form, as may be seen in the case 
of this Manduki-s'iksha. 

CHHANDAS, OR METRE. 

The second Vedanga doctrine, Chhandas or metre, stands very much 
iu the same position as the $iksha. Some name 5 which have been after- 
wards adopted as the technical designations of metres, occur in some of 
the Mantras of the Rig-Veda, and there are frequent allusions to metres 
in the Br&hmanas, What is said, however, in the Br&hmanas with re- 
ference to metres, is generally so full of dogmatic and ^mystical ingre- 
dients as to be of scarcely any practical use. In the Aranyakas and 
Upanishads whole chapters are devoted to this subject. Yet it is again 
in the Sutras only th it a real attempt has been made to arrange these 
archaic metres ^systematically. We have some chapters on metres at 
the end of the Sakala-pratis'akhya, written in Saunaka’s usual style of 
mixed Slokas. This treatise is anterior to that of Katy&yana which we 

find in the introduction to his Sarvanukrama, because Katyayana is the i 

pupil of Saunaka, as we shall see hereafter. For the metres of the S&ma- ^ 

veda we have the Nid&na-sutra in ten prapathakas, which, after explain- 
ing the nature and different names of all the Yedic metres, gives a kind 
of index (anukramani) to the metres as they occur in the hymns employ- 
ed at the Ek&ha, Ahina, and Sattra sacrifices. As to Pingalan&ga’s work 
on Chhandas, which is most frequently quoted under the title of 
Ved&nga, it does not pretend to b8 of greater antiquity than the Mah4- 

1 Another work on Siksha is mentioned by Raja R&dhak&nta in the 

article which he has dedicated to the Ved-ingas in his Sabda-kalpa-druma, 
and for which Amara and Bharata are quoted as authorities. STfJPCP 

w si $ a: t ~ 

SRI fsiSJT The Commentary on the S&kalapratis'Akhya also seems ■ 

to speak of two §ikshas. SJJS^qfT : 

5% 3 rR: i stcit fsi^ri gr% ^1^^1311- 

mraii 1 * 3 fasci: Jnrarql 

1 ^ 15333^*3 <rc;rePT; 

isrro srio * y« A i ^ ^ 

2 M^ndukeya is quoted in the SAkak-pratis'akhya, I, 200. 
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bhAshya, supposing it wen admitted that Patanjali, the author of this 
famous commentary on Panini, was the same as Pingala, 1 There would 
be nothing extraordinary in the fact that Pingala treats of PrAkrit as 
well as Sanskrit metres. For we have the instanoe of KAfcyAyana- 
Vararuehi, who wrote the VArttikas on PAnini and lived before Patan- 
jali, and is said to be the same who wrote a grammar of the PrAkrit 
dialects. It must be admitted* however, that PingalanAga’s Metric is 
one of the last works that could possibly be included in the Sfttra 
period ; though there is no sufficient ground for excluding it from this 
period altogether, merely because those rules which refer to metres 
not yet employed in the Veda are ascribed to the same Pingala. Be- 
sides, Pingala is quoted as an authority on metres in the Paris'ishtas’ 2 , 
a ^ class of literature which does not seem to be separated from the 
Sutra period by a long interval. 

To the same class of Chhandas works to which Pingala’s treatise 
belongs, and which are not restricted to certain Vakhas, but are intend- 
ed for the Veda in general, two other works are added by the common- 
tator on the ^Akala-prAtis'&khya, the one ascribed to YAska, the other to 
Saitava. 3 Both these worths, however, seem to be lost at present. 

The difference between a Chhandas work belonging to one of the 
SAkhAs, and those treatises which are occupied with metre iu general, 
may be seen from the following instance. 

According to Pingala’s Sfttras, a metre of seventy-six syllables k 
called Atidhriti, a metre of sixty-eight syllables Atyashti. Now Rv. i. 
127, 6, a verse occurs of sixty-eight syllables which ought therefore to 
be called an Atyashti. According to Pingala himself, however, some 
syllables may be pronounced as two 4 , and if we follow his rules on this 
point, the same verse consists of seventy- six instead of sixty-eight syl- 
lables. In order, therefore, to remove the uncertainty attached^ to the 
metre of this verse, the Chhandas chapter in the Sakala-prAtis'ak hya 
(towards the end of the 16th Pa tala) declare that according to the 
tradition of the $akala or Sais'ira-s'akkA, this verse is to be pronounced 
as an Atidhriti, i. e . with seventy- six syllables. The same direction is 
given in KAtyAyana's index to the ^akala-sauhitA. 

1 Colebrooke, Miscellaneous Essays, ii, 63. . 

2 MS. Bodl. W. 466. ' SIWfTRT ®%l 

irsTcinr: i fa?RT<|;f«rtfT?firar irRgsct ll 

See Dr, Roth’s preface to the Nirukta, p, 10 ; and quaere whether in 

the f§Akala-prAtis. xvii. 25, one might read ?fcT instead of 

?fcT as the commentator proposes. Saitava is the pupil of ParAs'- 

arya and divided by thirteen teachers from YAska, Cf. Brih. Arany KAfc- 
va, ii. 6, 2, 3,; Indische Studien, i. p. 156. n. 

4 Pingala, 3. 1. *TT3[ 11 ) 

?TT3T=intr st i *i*n 

ac4Ef ftp* ll 
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VY4KARA$rA, OR GRAMMAR, 

The third VelAiga is Vy&'iarana or Grammar. According to the 
account which Indian authors give of their literature, this branch of 
Vedio learning would be represented by the Grammar of P&Jjini. Here 
the contradiction becomes even tcnra glaring. In Piagala's S&tras the 
Vedio metres were at least treated in the same way as the non- Vedio. 
Butin Pa gini, the rules which refer to Vedie grammar in particular, 
form only the excaptions to all the other rules which treat of the regular 
or classical language. Instead, therefore, of considering the third 
Ved^nga doctrine as represented by the grammarians beginning with 
P&nini (P&nmy&dayak), as Indian authors do, it would be more correob 
to say that it is represented by the grammarians ending with P&niai 
(P&niayantlh). It unfortunately happened that Panini's work acquired 
by its great merits such a celebrity as to supersede almost all that had 
baen written on grammar before him, so that, except the name and 
some particular rules of former grammarians, we have little left of this 
branch of literature, except what occurs occassionally in the Pra- 
tis'&khyas. That P&nini knew the Pr&tis'ftkhyas had been indicated 
long ago by Professor BChtlingk ; and it can be proved now by a com- 
parison of P^nini’s Shtras with those of the Pr&tis'&khyae, tint Pknini 
largely availed himself of the works of his predecessors, frequently 
adopting their very expressions, though he quotes their names only in 
cases where they have to serve as authorities for certain rules. 

There are two separate treatises on grammabieil subject*, which 
belong to a period anterior to Panini : the Sutras on the IT nidi affixes, 
and the Sutras of Slntanffiffilrya on accents. The Unadi affixes are 
those by which nouns are formed from roots, the nouns being used in 
a conventional sense, and not in strict accordance with their radical 
meaning. They are called Un&di, because, in the Sutras as we now 
possess them un is the first-mentioned affix. That P&aini was acquiiufc- 
ed with the same arrangement of these formative affixes cannot be 
doubted, because he uses the same technical name (un&di) for them. 
We do not know by whom these Unadi affixes were first collected nor 
by whom the Unadi-sutras, as we now possess them, were first compos- 
ed. All we can say is. that, as P&nini mentions them, and gives several 
general rules with regard to them, they must have existed before his 
time. But hew many of the Sutras existed before the time of Pftnini, 
and how many were added afterwards, is a question that ean hardly 
be solved. In their present form the Sfitras seem to treat the Vedie 
words as exceptions, at least they give now and then a hint that a 
certain derivation applies to the Chhandas only. Nevertheless it is 
curious to observe that the greater number of words explained by the 
genuine Unldi-sfitras, are Vedie, some of them exclusively so. If the 
author of the Sfifcras had intended his rules for the Bhashl, there would 
have been no reason why he should have paid such prominent regard 
to words of a purely VeJic character. In fact, I believe, that originally 
the Unldi-s & tras were .intended for the V6da only, . and that they were 
afterwards enlarged by adding rules on the formation of non Vedio 
words. At last the non- Vedio or laukiia words assumed such a prepon- 
derance that some rules, affecting Vedie words only, had actually to 
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be inserted as exceptions. If a clear line could be drawn between 
words purely Vedic, and words never used in the Veda, and if the Sutras 
referring to the former were separated from those of the latter class, 
we might perhaps arrive at the original texts of this interesting 
work. This, however, is an undertaking which would require a more 
comprehensive and more critical knowledge of the history of the languages 
of India, than any scholar at present is likely to command. 

As to Santana’s Phitsutras we know with less certainty to what 
period they belong. A knowledge of them is not presupposed by Panini, 
and the grammatical terms used by Santana are different from those 
employed by Panini, — a fact from which Professor BOhtlingk has inge- 
niously concluded, that Santana must have belonged to the eastern 
school of grammarians. 1 As, however, these Sutras treat only of the 
accent, and the accent is used in the Vedic language only, the subject 
of Santana’s work would lead us to suppose that he was anterior to 
Panini, though it would be uusafe to draw any further conclusions from 
this. 

Nirtjkta, or Etymology, 

The fourth Vedanga is Nirukta or Etymology . In the same 
way as, according to Indian authors, Grammar as a Vedanga, 
was represented by Panini's Grammar, we find Nirukta also repre- 
sented by but one work, generally known by the name of Y&ska’s 
Nirukta. Nirukta, however, has had this advantage over. Vyakarua, 
that Yaska’s work applies itself exclusively to Vedic etymologies. In 
the same way as we considered Panini’s Grammar as the work where 
Vyakarana, as a Ved&nga, took its final shape, so Y&ska also would seem 
to be one of the last authors who embodied the etymological lexico- 
graphy of Vedic terms in one separate work. Niruktak&ras, or authors 
of Niruktas, are mentioned by Y&ska ; and some of them must have 
been as famous as Y3ska himself, because we find that their merits 
in this respect were not forgotten even at the time ot the compilation of 
the Puranas. 2 For explanations of old Vedic words, for etymologies and 
synonymous expressions, the Brahmanas contain very rich materials, 
and, with the exception of the Kalpi no other Vedanga has a better 
claim than the Nirukta to be considered as founded upon the Br&bmanas, 
Whole verses and hymns are shortly explained there ; and the Aranya- 
kas and Upanishadas, if included, would furnish richer sources for Vedic 

1 Cf BOhtlingk, Ein ersfcer Versuch liber den Accent irn Sanskrit, p* 
64, * and Panini, page xii. 

2 Thus Sakapurni is mentioned as a Niruktakrit in the Vishnupurana 
(p. 277, n. 9.) ; but this is no reason why Sakapurni should be the same 
as Y&ska as Colebrooke supposed. (MiscelL Essays, i. 15.) In fact 
$&kapdrni is quoted by YUska himself, for there can be no doubt that 
{§&kapurni is the same name as Sakapuni. In later times, also, Y&ska and 
Skapftni are regarded as distinct persons ; for instance, in a verse ascribed, 
to Par&s'ara (Anukr, Bh, iv. 5. 7.), which occurs in the Brihaddevata 

Another Niruktakrit mentioned by Sayatia is the son of Sbh&lashthivi or, 
as Yaska calls him, Sthaulashthivi, 
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etymologies than even the Nirukta itself. The beginning of the AitareyA- 
aranyaka is in fact a commentary on the beginning of the Rig-veda ; and 
if all the passages of the Brahmanas were collected where one word is 
explained by another with which it is joined merely by the particle \ vat, 
they would even now give a rich harvest for a new Nirukta.^ It is 
important, however, not to confound Yaska’s Nirukta with Y&ska s Com- 
mentary on the Nirukta, although it has become usual, after the 
fashion of modern manuscripts, to call that commentary Nirukta, aud to 
distinguish the text of the Nirukta by the name of Nighaptu, Ihe 
original Niruktas that formed an integral part of the Ved&nga literature, 
known to Y&ska himself, can have consisted only of lists of words 
arranged according to their meaning, like that upon which Yaska s 
Commentary is based* Whether the same Y&ska who wrote the Com- 
mentary had some part in the arrangement of the lists of words, is 
unknown ; probably these lists existed in his family long before his 
time, as Y&ska implies himself (Nir. i. 20.). But, as he preserved 

them by his Commentary, it was natural that their authorship 

too, should have been ascribed to him. Sayana gives the following 
account of this matter : -.-“Nirukta is a work where a number of words 
is given, without any intention to connect them in a sentence. In 
that book, where a traditional number of words is taught," which 
begin with Gauh, gm&, and end with Vasavah, V&jioah, Devapatnyal?, 

there is no intention to state things which are to be understood, 1 

because it is only said there that ‘so many are the names of earth, 5 ‘so 
many the names of gold,’ 55 &c. 

This Nirukta consists of three parts, as may be seen from the Com- 
mentary on the Anukramapika. Here we read : 

“The first part is the Naighantuka, the second the Naigama, and 
the third the Daivata, and thus must this traditional doctrine be con- 
sidered as consisting of three parts. 

^^“The Naighantuka -begins with Gauh and goes as far as Apdre, 2 
The Naigama begins with Jaltcl and goes as far as U Lb am Rib is am 

3 If Sayana meane to give in these lines an etymology instead of a simple 
definition of Nirukta, the attempt would be very unsuccessful, Nirukta 
comes from nirvach , to explain. His definition, however, is right, in so far 
as the Nirukta does not contain a connected string of ideas, but merely an 
enumeration of words. There is another definition of Nirukta, which is 
quoted by Radhakant in his S*bdakalpadruma and occurs as one of the 
Karikas in the Kasikavritti (Pan. vi. 8. 109.) : 

fairs ll 

“A Nirukta contains the doctrine of five things ; ot the addition, transposi- 
tion, change, and dropping -of letters and ot the use of one particular 
meaning of a root.’ 5 Instances of this are given in another verse : 

farfft snjfaqqrqrq. i . . 

“Bans i is formed by an addition, Sinka by a transposition, GadkoLmd 
by a change, n F fishodara by a dropping of letters. 55 

* 1—3 Adhyaya, * 4 Adhyayj*, 
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The third, or Deity chapter, begins with Agni and ends with the Devapat * 
nis, 1 Here the gods from Agni to Devi Urjahuti 2 are gods of the earth; 
from V&yu to Bhaga, 8 gods of the air; from Surya to the Devapatnis, 4 
gods of the sky. People learn the whole traditional number of words, from 
Gauh to Devapatnyoh. 

“The word Nighantu applies to works where, for the most part, 
synonymous words are taught. Thus, ten Nighantus are usually 
mentioned ; and this title has bsen applied to such works as Amarasinha, 
Vaijayanti, HalAyudha, &c. Therefore 5 , the first part of this work also 
has been called Naighantuka , because synonymous words are taught 
there. In this part there are three lectures : in the first : we have 
words connected with things of time and space in this and the other 
worlds ; in the second, we have words connected with men and human 
affairs : and, in the third, words expressing qualities of the preceding 
objects, sush as thinness, multitude, shortness, &c. 

“Nigama means Veda. As Y&ska has quoted many passages from 
the Yeda, which he usually introduces by the words, ‘For this there is 
also a Nigama and as, in the second part, consisting of the fourth 
AdhyAya, words are taught which usually occur in the Veda only, this 
part is called Naigama . 

“ Why the third part, consisting of the fifth Adhyaya , is called 
JDaivata is clear. The whole work, consisting of five AdhyAyas and three 
parts, is called Nirukta, because the meaning of words is given there 
irrespective of anything else. A commentary on this has been composed 
by Yaska in twenty Adhyayas. This also is called Nirukta, because 
the real meaning conveyed by each word is fully given therein.” 6 

1 5 Adhyaya. 2 §§ 1 — 3. 

3 §§ 4 — 6 4 § 6 . 

5 S&yana inverts here the historical order of things, because Yaska’s 
Nighantu must have been c illed by this name before the time of Amara’s 
Dictionary. Several Koshas are quoted whieh have not yet been met with 
in manuscript: Sarva Kosha, Ranti or Rantideva Kosha, Y&dava Kosha, 
Bhaguri Kosha, Bala Kosha, all of which must have been in existence 
as late as the Commentary on the Meghaduta. 

6 I have translated this passage of Sayana, because Dr. Roth has adop- 
ted a different division of the Nirukta in his edition, where he calls the 
first five books, containing the list of words, Naighantuka; the first six 
books of Yaska’s Commentary, Naigama ; and Daivata. It would have been 
better to preserve the old divisions, which are based not only upon the 
authority of YAsba himself, but also of his commentators^ with this exception 
only that, according to them, the Naigama may also be called the 
Aikapadika. Thus Durga says, 

mu I STSfam SWrf&RfaTr- 

ar*Nr sga'natr wnwatf 
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history of grammar, 


The Nirukta, together with the Pratis'akhyas and Panini’s Gram- 
mar, supply the most interesting and important information on the 
growth of gramm tical science in India, it would be out of place to 
enter here into this subject, b it 1 cannot pass it over without at least 
pointing out the valuable materials preserved in these works, for tracing 
the origin of one of the - most ancient branches of philosophy, Grammar. 

There are only two nations in the whole history of the world 
which have conceived independently, and without any suggestions 
from others, the two sciences of logic and Grammar, the Hindus and 
the Greeks, Although the Arabs and Jewi, among the Semitic nations, 
have elaborated their own system of grammar, in accordance with the 
peculiar character of their language, they owe to the Greeks the broad 
outlines of grammatical science, and they received from Aristotle the 
primary impulse to a study of the categories of thought and speech. 
Our own grammatical terms cime to us from the Greeks ; and their 
history is curious enough, if we trace them back through the clumsy 
and frequently erroneous translations of the literary statesmen of Rome, 
to the scholars and critics of Alexandria, and finally to the early 
philosophers of Greece, the Stoics, Aristotle, Protagoras and Pytha- 
goras. But it is still more instructive to compare this development of 
the grammatical categories in Greece with the parallel, yet quite inde- 
pendent, history of Grammatical science in India. It is only by means 
of such a comparison that we can learn to understand what is organic, 
and what is merely accidental, in the growth of this science, and appre- 
ciate the real difficulties which had to be overcome in the classification 
of words and the arrangement of grammatical forms. Tke Greeks and 
Hindus started from opposite points. The Greeks began with philosophy, 
and endeavoured to transfer their philosophical terminology to the facts 
of language. The Hindus began with collecting the facts of language, and, 
their generalisations never went; beyond the external forms of speech. 

’ Thus the Hindus excel in accuracy, the Greeks in grasp. The gram- 
mar of the former has ended in a colossal pedantry ; that of the latter 
still invigorates the mind of every rising generation throughout the 
civilised world. 

Again, after having defined the third part, the Daivata, Durga goes on saying 
And further on : 

mPT nffi 

lie afterwards seems to imply that whole may also be called Nighantu, but 
there is no authority whatever for calling the first part of Yaska’s" ’ Com- 
mentary, as Dr. Roth does, Naigama. DevarSja also takes the same view 
when he says. . 

s* srma r*f 1 tir si f=*f**f to c firhr- 

3 TOt* ^TST, ft qfs-nfa 
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Language had become with the Hindus an object of wondetf and 
meditation tit a very early period. In the hymns of the Veda we 
meet with poetioal and philosophical speculations of speech, and Sara- 
BVati, the goddess of speech, is invoked as one of the most powerful 
deities. The scientific interest in language, however, dates from a later 
period. It was called forth, no doub r , by the careful study of a sacred 
literature, which in India* as elsewhere, called into life many an ancient 
science. In India the sacred strains of the Rishis were handed down 
with the greatest care, the knowledge of these songs constituted the 
only claim and hope of man for a higher life, and from a very early 
time they were looked upon with such a superstitious awe, that a mere 
error of pronunciation was supposed to rnar their miraculous power.' 
We need not wonder, therefore, that the minutest rules were laid down 
as to the pronunciation of these hymn?, and that the thoughts of the 
early teachers were led to dwell on the nature of language and its 
grammatical organisation. Where so much depended on letters, it 
was natural that words also and their grammatical variations should 
attract attention. A number of letters, or even a single letter, as 
Katyflyaua says, may form a syllable (akshara), a number of syllables or 
even a single syllable may forma word (pada\ 1 2 There are many lucub 
rations on letters, syllables, and words in the Brahmanas, and there are 
numerous expressions, occuring in the Brahmanas, which mark a certain 
advance of grammatical knowledge. 3 In the Br&hmana of the Vaja- 
saneyins (xiii. 5. I. 18) we meet with the names for Singular, Dual, arid 
Plural. In the Chh&ndogya-upanishad (p. 135, ed. Roer) we find a elassifi- 
action of letters, and technical terms such as spars'a, consonants ; svara, 
vowels ; ushman 9 sibilants. However, we must not expect in those 
treatises to find anything sound and scientific. It is in the Sutra lite- 
rature that we meet with discussions on language of a purely scientific 
character; aid what we do find in the Pratis'akhya, in the Nirukta 
and Panini, is quite sufficient to show that at their time the science 
of language was not of recent origin. I can only touch upon one point. 

It is well known how long it took before the Greeks arrived at a 
complete nomenclature for the parts of speech. Plato knew only of 
Noun (ovopa) and Verb (pt]pba,) as the two component parts of speech, 
and for philosophical purposes Aristotle too did not go beyond that 
number. It is only in discussing the rules of rhetor c that he is led to 
the admission of two more parts of speech, the crvvBeap,QL (conjunctions) 
and apQpa (articles). The pronoun avrcdvvpbia does not coma in before 
Zenodotos, and the preposition ( 7 rpo9sw) occurs first in Aristarehos. 

^rrnr^rrfVfer ■atmw 

a* wifaf^r^r 1 g 

irofsiettftan wtitpShT 

1 An analogous feeling among the Polynesians is mentioned in 
Sir Gr. Grey's Polynesian Mythology, p. 32. 

2 K&t.-pr. viii. 98. 

3 Ind, Studien, iv. p. 76. ' 
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In the Pr4tis'ftkhya, on the contrary, we meet at once with, the 
following exhaustive classification of the pirts of speech (xii. 5.) 

“The noun (n4mab the verb (4khy4ta), the preposition (upasarga), 
and the particle (niplta) are called by grammarians the four classes 
of words. 1 The noun is that by which we mark a being, a verb that 
by which we mark being; the latter is called a root (dh4tu). ^ I here 
are twenty prepositions, and these have a meaning, if j 0111 ® 11 wlfi “ 
nouns or verbs. The rest of the words are called particles. The verb 
expresses an action; the preposition defines it; the noun marks a 
being ; particles are but expletives. There are, however, besides the 
partTcles which have no meaning, others which have, for wa_ see that 
some partieles are used on account of their sense : but it is impossible 
to say how many there are of each class, whether they are used in- 
measured or in prose diction.’’ 2 

The same division is adopted by most grammarians, and it is more 
fully explained by the author of the Nirukta, After stating that there 
are four kiads of words, Yaska says that the verb is chiefly concerned 
with being, nouns with beings. He then brings in a new definition 
which reminds us of the first introduction of the irpocrrjXopca, as distinct 
from the ovofut, by the Stoics. “The verb,” he says, “ when it 
expresses being, expresses a kind of being which lasts from an earlier 
to a later time, such as “he walks,” “ he cooks the nouns, if they 
express being (and not a being), express a kind of being that has 
become embodied in one, from beginning to end, such as “ a walking,’’ 
“ a cooking." Here the chief difference between the verb and the noun 
appellative, is established on a similar ground to that on which Aristotle 
ascribes to the verb a temporal character, and denies it to the noun. 3 

The distinction of the numbers was first pointed out by Aristotle, 
the technical terms for singular and plural (api9p,oi> em%oS, 7 r\t)ff vvtixos,) 
date from a later time. Jn India the terras for the three numbers 
Singular, Plural, and Dual were known in the Br&hmana period. 

Aristotle had no clear conception of cases, in the grammatical 
Sense of the word. Ptosis, with him, refers to verbs as well as nouns. 


1 ftrtHrT5^r*n§: q^srraiffr snis?: i 

astro ^nfir^rofcT Sfcr *nsf sr srrg; « 

sn¥*n qyr fqgtg sgqtq qft qfq rqcsrfer qrqrfq 1 

am fqqTrT: qT^<J*RT: II 

fotarem^nfaqiqqT^ s 

fcqfef flTHT^ S3T ^ || 

> s «T fqfn > if means qtfel || 


. for pronoun, sarvanaman, occurs in the Nirukta. vii, 

and m the Ch4turadhy4yik4. ’ 


' „ * 5S* °* 20 - 5 €arl favn <TVV06T V , arjftavriKr) avev vpovov, m 

fiepos ovSev £<ttl K ad avro vv/mvtucov p Vfm Se avvde r V , a VI ZnZ 

^ ep'.^,T"Z 
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The introduction of the five cases, in our sense of the word, is due 
to the Stoies. In the Pr&tisAkhyas we find not only a name for ease, ' 
restricted to nouns (vibhakti, i. e. but the number of cases also 

is fixed at seven. . , 

The distinction of the genders is the only point on which the 
Greeks may claim a priority to the Hindus. It was known in Greece 
to Protagoras ; whereas in India the Pr&tis'&khyas seem to have passed 

itt over, and it appears first in Panini. 1 

There are some discussions in the beginning of the Nirukta which 
are of the highest interest with regard to etymology. While in Greece 
the notions of one of her greatest thinkers, as expressed in the Cratylus, 
represent the very infancy of etymological science, the Brahmans of 
India had treated some of the vital problems of etymology with the 
utmost sobriety. In the Pr&tis'akhya of KAtyayaua we find, besides the 
philosophical division of speech into nouns, verbs, preposition and 
particles, another division of a purely grammatical nature, and expressed- 
in the most strictly technical language. “ Verbs with their oonjuga- 
tional terminations, Nouns , derived from verbs by means of krit-suffixes. 
Nouns , derived from nouns by means of tadlhita-suffixes, and four 
kinds of Compounds —these constitute language.” 2 

In the Nirukta this division is no longer considered sufficient. 
A new problem has been started, one of the most important prob'ems 
in the philosophy of language, whether all nouns, are derived from 
verbs ? No one would deny that certain nouns, or the majority of 
nouns, were derived from verbs. The early grammarians of India 
were fully agreed, that kartri, a doer, was derived from iri, to do ; 
pdchaka, a cook, from pack, to ciob. But did the same apply to all 
words 9 S'&bat&yana, an ancient grammarian and philosopher, answered 
the question boldly in the affirmative, and he became the founder of a 
lar^e school, called the Nairuktas (or Etymologists), who made the 
verbal origin of all words the leading principle of all their researches. 
They were opposed, and not without violence, by another school, 
emphatically called the Vniydknranns or Analysers, who, following the 
lead of Gar^ya, the etymologists, 3 admitted the verbal origin of those # 
words only for which an adequate grammatical analysis could be given e 
The rest they left unexplained. Let us hear how Y&ska states. th g 
arguments on both sides. After having explained the characteristic 
of°the four classes of words, he says : “ Sakat&yana maintains that 
nouns are derived from verbs, and there is an universal agreement of 
all Etymologists (Naimkta) on this point. GArgya, on the contrary 
and some of the grammarians say, not all (nouns are derived from 
verbs! For first, if the accent and formation were regular in all 
nouns* and agreed entirely with the appellative power (of the root), 
nouns such as go (cow), as'va (horse), purm&a (man), would be in 
thems elves intelligible. 4 Secondly, if all nouns were derived from 

1 EAty&yaniya Pr&tisfik hya, iv. 170. 

2 1. 27. ***** « 

* ThJS^uoSfis against the Commentary, but, if the MS. such 
as we have it, is correct, it seems to me the only possible construction. 
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verbs, then if any one performed a certain action, be would, as a subject, 
be called in the same manner. For instance, if as'va, hor^e, were derived 
from as', to get through, then any one who got through a certain 
distance, would have to be called as'va, horse. ^ If firm*, grass, were 
derived from tvil, to pierce, then whatever pierces would have to be 
called trin%. Thirdly, if all nouns were derived from verb*, then every- 
thing would taka as many name-? as there are quilitie3 belonging to it. 
A pillar, for instance, which is now called sth u?ii, might be called 
daresay a 9 hole-rest, because it rests in a hole ; or aanjmi , joiner ^because 
there are beams joined to it. Fourthly, people would call things in such 
a manner that the meaning of nouns urght be at least intelligible, what- 
ever the regular formation may be by which the actions of these things 
are supposed to be expressed. Ins k ead of purusha , man, which is 
supposed to be formed from pvris'aya , dwelling in the body, they would 
say parts' ay a 9 body-dweller ; instead of as'va, horse, ashtri , pervader ; 
instead of trtna, grass, tardana , piercer. Fifthly, after a noun has been 
formed, these etymologists begin to discuss it, and say for instance than 
the earth is called pyithivi , broad, from p rath ana , stretching. But, who 
stretched it, and what was hi 3 resting-place while he stretched the 
earth ? Sixthly, where the meaning cannot be discovered, no modification 
of the root yielding any proper signified! m, »§&katayana has actually 
taken whole verbs, and put together the halves of two distinct words. 
For instance, in order to form satya, true, he puts together the causal 
of i, to go, which begins with yr 9 as the latter half, and the participle of 
as, to be, which begins with sa Lastly, it is well known, that beings 
come before being and it is therefore impossible to derive the names of 
beings which come first, from being, which comes after. 

‘•Now all this arguing,'* Y&ska continues, “is totally wrong. For 
however all this maybe, first, with regard to what was said, namely, 
that, if Sakatayana's opinion were right, all words would be significative, 
this we e insider no objection, 1 because we shall show that they are 
all significative. With regard to the second point, our answer is, that 
we see as a matter offset that it is nob so, but that of a number of 
people who perform the smie action, some only take a certain name, 
and others do not. Nob every one that shapes a thing is called takskan, 
a shaper, but only the carpenter. Not every one that walks about is 
called a pirivrdjiki , but only a religious mendicant. Nob everything 
that enlivens is called jivana , bub only the sap of the sugarcane. Not 
everything that is born of Bhumi (earth) is called Bhumija, but only the 
planet Mars 'ang&raka). 2 And the same remark selves also as an answer 

1 The Commentator translates, “even if it were so, even if some 
remained inexplicable, this would be no objection for boni grammatiei 
esfc nonnulla etiam neseire. . 

1 The remarks of the Commentator on this passage are so curious, that 
they deserve to be copied. “You may well ask, (he says) why this is so. 
But, my friend go and ask the world. Quarrel with the world, for it is 
not I who made this law. For although all nouns are derived from verbs, 
yet the choice of one action (which is to be predicate^ in perferenoe to 
others), is beyond any control. Or it may be that there is a certain law 
\yith regard to those who perform certain actions more exclusively. A man 
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to the third objection. With regare 1 to the fourth objection, we reply, 
We did not make these words, we only have to explain them ; and there 
are also some nouns of rare oce irrenc ?, which you, grammarians, derive 
by means of k rib-suffixes, and which are liable to exactly the same 
objec -ion. For who could tell, wit iout some help from etym >Iogists, 
that some of the words mentioned in the Aikapadika-chapter mean 
what they do mean? Vratati is derived by you from vrlndii % he elects, 
but it signifies a garland. The s ime applies to your grammatical 
derivations of such words as jdlya, dfndra, jdgarujka, dttrvi - 

Aomin . In answer to the fifch objection we say, Of course we can 
discuss the etymological meaning of such words only as have been 
formed. And as to the questions, who stretched the earth, and what 
was his resting-place, all we can say is, that our eyes tell us that the 
earth is broad, and even though it has not been stretched out by others 
you all men speak as they see. With respect to the sixth objection, we 
admit, that he who combines words without thereby arriving at their 
proper meaning, is to be blamed. But this blame attaches to the indi- 
vidual etymologist, not to the science of etymology. As to the last 
objection, we must again appeal to the facts of the case. Some words 
aie derived from qualities, though qualities may be later than subjects, 
others not.” 

I doubt whether even at present, with all the new light which Com- 
parative Philology has shed on the origin of words, questions like these 
could be discussed more satisfactorily than they were by Y&ska. Like 
Y&ska, we maintain that all nouns have their derivation, but, like Y&ska, 
we must confess that this is a matter of belief rather than of proof. 
We admit with Yaska that every noun was originally an appellative, 
and, in strict logic, we are bound to admit that language knows neither 
of homonymes nor synonymes. But granting that there are such words 
in the history of every language, granting that several objects, sharing 
in the same predicate, may be called by the same name, and that the 
same object, possessing various predicates, may be called by different 
names, we shall find it as impossible as Yaska to lay down any rule 

who performs one pirfcicular action more exclusively whatever other actions 
he may perform, will have his name from that particular action. Nor do 
we say that he who at one time and in one place shapes things is a carpen- 
ter but he who at any time or any place is a carpenter, him we always call 
carpenter. This is not a predicate restricted to one, it may freely be given 
to others Now and then there may be other actions, more peculiar to 
such persons, and they may take other names accordingly, yet their proper 
name remains carpenter,” And with regard to the next problem the 
Commentator says: “A carpenter may well perform other actions, but 
he need not therefore take his name from them. If it is said, several 
things might-have one and the same name,, and one and the same thing 
might haye different names, all we c m answer is, that this is not proved 
by the language such as it is. Words are fixed in the world we cannot say 
how (svabhavatab, by nature).” This, together with the text, shows a 
clearer insight into the nature of Homonyma and Synonyma, or, as the 
Peripatetics called the latter, Polyonyma, than anything we. find in 
Aristotle, ' 
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why one of the many appelatives became fixed in every dialect as the 
proper name of the sun, the moon, or any other object ; or why generic 
words (homonyms) were founded on one predicate rather than another. 
All we can say is what Yaska says, it was so svabh&vatab* by itself, 
from accident, through the influence of individuals, of poets or law- 
givers. It is fche very point in the history of language where languages 
are not amenable to organic laws, where the science of language ceases 
to be a strict) science, and enters into the domain of history. 

We leave this subject not without reluctance, and hope to return to 
it in some more appropriate place. 

KALPA, OR THE CEREMONIAL. 

The most complete Vedanga is the fifth, the Kalya for which we 
have nob only the Brahmanas of the different Vedas, but also their res* 
pective sufcras. The Sutras contain the rules referring to the sacri- 
fices, 1 with the omission of all things which are nob immediately connected 
with the performance of the ceremonial. They are more practical 
than the Brahmanas, which for the most part are taken up with mysti- 
cal, historical, mythological, etymological, and theological discussions. 
Thus S&yana says, in his Commentry on the Baudh&yana-sutras : “The 
whole mass of Vedic literature consists of three parts ; Mantras, Vidhis 
and Arthav&das, The Vidhis enjoin an act, the Arthavadas recommend 
it, the Mantris record it. In order to make the understanding of the 
prescribed ceremonies more easy, the Reverend Baudh&yana composed 
the Kalp*. For the Brahmanas are endless, and difficult to understand, 
and therefore have old masters "adopted the Kalpa-sutras according to 
different 5akh&s. These Kalpa-sutras have the advantage of being clear, 
short, complete, and correct.” 2 

It is true that some of the Brahmanas also have a more practical 
tendency, and might almost be taken for productions of the Sutra 
period. We saw before that) Kumarila in his Tanfcrav&rttika spoke of 

1 Kumarlia Tantravarfctika, i. 3. 1. 

aWSTCTJ II 

“Thus the reil s *nse has been ascertained in the Sutras by means of 
collecting the cjmmand merits which were to be obtained systematically as 
they were dispersed indifferent S&khas and mixed up with Arthavadas, 
&c. One or the other authority was selected, and, to afford greater 
facility, sjme performances of the priests which are connected with 
worldly matters were also taken in.” 
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some Br&hmanas, for instance those of the Aruna and Paras'ara-sakhas 1 
as having the form of Kalpa works. Nay, there are passages in the 
Br&hmanas which, though properly they ought to be celled Kalpa or 
vidhi, are quoted by the Commentators, under the name of Sutra. 2 The 
same name is used, in the late books of the Satapatha-br&hmana, as the 
title of literary compositions, which must then have formed part of the 
Br&hmana literature. 3 

On the other hand, the Sutras, composed by Saunaka, were called 
Brahmana-sannibha, 66 having the appearance of a Br&hmana,” an asser- 
tion, which to a certain extent, is true as may be seen by comparing 
the Rigvidhana, which is ascribed to Saunaka, with the Samavidhana- 
brahmana. The same might be said of the S'&nkhayana-sutras, particu- 
larly of the last books, where we sometimes meet with considerable 
portions identically the same as in the Aitareya brahmana. But no 
orthodox Br&hman would for a moment admit that Brahmana and Sfftras 
belonged to the same class of literature. They fear the danger of such 
admission, because, as Kumarila says, If the name of S'ruti were cnce 
^ranted to the Sutras, it would with difficulty be denied to the sacred 
writings of Buddhists and other heretics. It would be, as he expresses 
himself in his graphic language, ‘'Like letting in the heretics on the 
hio’h road, after having driven them out of the village with sticks and 

fists. t 

Originally a Brahmana was a theological tract and it was called 
br&hmana, not because it treated of the Brahman, the Supreme Spirit, 
or of sacrifioal prayers, sometimes called brahm^ni, but because it was 
composed by and for Brahmans. These Brahmanas or dicta theologica 9 
were gradually collected in different families or Parishads, and gave rise 
to Greater works, gfhich were equally called by the name of Brahmana. 
Such a collection became a more or less comprehensive repository of 

MS. E. I. H. 104. In the beginning of the Commentary on Apastamba’s 
Sutras, it is said that the author is going to explain the Y&jurvaidika 
performance of the whole vaitanika sacrifice which is detached in many 
Sakh&s and scattered in different parts of the Veda. 

U rp 0 explain means to separate, for instance, the new moon and the full 
moon sacrifices, which in the Yeda are thrown together, and ta make them 
intelligible by comprehending different Sakhas.” 

i ^rearq^T^ J fn ,| Si5ir§r'irpq q;«q5:qc=f I See also Sayana's Introduction 

where he says, 

*qte?T 3^^ qfis | Might not 

In. iv. 3. 105., be meant for snSorq^RI^r ? 

3 Indisehe Studien, i. 149. n. .. . , . ' 

3 See Satapatha-br&hmana, xiv. 4.4.10. The word is not used in a 
similar passage, xi. B. 8. 8. See page 21, note 7. 
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theological lore, and no consideration as to practical usefulness seenis 
to have influenced either the original contributors or the later collec- 
tors. In the course of time, however, and particularly during periods 
of theological controversy, these works began to assume a practical 
importance, aod it was then that the want of proper arrangement was 
felt as a serious inconvenience. Hence, when new additions were made 
to the ancient stock of Brahmanie learning, or when, as in the case of 
a controversy or a schism, the founders of a new community were called 
upon to compose a Brahmanie code different from that which belonged 
to their adversaries, a more systematic and business-like spirit, such 
as afterwards led to the composition of Sutras, began to show itself in 
the arrangement of these later Brahmanas. 

There was, however, a cartain general system which regulated 
the composition of the Br&hmanas from the very first. Long be- 
fore the different Brahmanas were composed, the sacrificial system, 
which they were chiefly intended to illustrate, had been definitely 
arranged, and the duties of the three or four classes of priests 
engaged at the great sacrifices, had been finally agreed upon. This 
division of priests and the general order of the sacrifices must have 
been settled previously even to the composition of the Sanhit&s of 
the Sama and Yajur-vedas; for both follow the established order of 
the sacrifices, and are neither more nor less than collections, con- 
taining the verses which the second and third classes of priests the 
Chhandogas and Adhvaryus, had to employ at various sacrifices. 
They are liturgical song*books, adapted to an already-existing sacri- 
ficial canon. The case is different with the Ilig-veda. The Rig-veda- 
sanhit& was collected without any reference to sacrificial purposes. 
The Brahmanas, however, of all the three VHas, the Rigveda as 
well as the Sama and Yajur-vedas, pre-suppose the final division of the 
three classes of priests. This division, to which we shall have to revert 
hereafter, may be shortly described as follows The chief part, or, 
as the Brahmans say, the body of each sacrifice, had to be performed 
by the Adhvaryu priests. The preparing of the sacrificial ground, the 
adjustment of the vessels, the procuring of the animals, and other 
sacrificial oblations, the lighting of the fire, the killing of the animal, 
in short, all that requiied manual labour, was the province of the 
Adhvaryu priests. They stood lowest in the estimation of the BiAhmans, 
and, as the proper pronunciation of the sacred texts required consider- 
able study, they were allowed simply to mutter the verses which they 
used during the sacrifice. The recitation of Vedic verses was considered 
as so subordinate a part of their duty that their Sanhit&, at least the most 
ancient Sanhita 1 of the Adhvaryu- Veda priests, is not a collection of 

1 According to some commentaries, this ancient collection of the Adhvaryu 
priests was called Art&hna, or the dark Yajur-veda, owing to its motley 
character, whereas the more recent version of the Yajur-veda was called 
S'ukla or bright, on account of the clear separtion of hymns and rules, or, 
according to others, on account of its enabling the reader to distinguish 
clearly between the offices belonging to the Hotri and theAdhvaryu, a more 
popular explanation is given by Culebrooke from Mahidbara’s Commentary 
on the Vajasaneyi*eanfait&. It occurs also in the Pui*3nas ; 4 ‘The Yajush 9 in 
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hymns, but rather a complete description of the sacrifice, as performed 
by the Adhvaryus, interspersed with such verses and formulas as bad 
to be muttered by the officiating priests, It was at a much later time, and 
probably in imitation of the Sdma-veda-sanhitd, that a separate collec- 
tion of the hymns of the Adhvaryu priests was made, and this we 
possess in the various Sakh&s of the Vajasaneyins, who have embo- 
died the rules and the description ■ of the sacrifice in a separate 
Brahmana, known by the name of the Sitapatha. According to the 
same metaphor, which assigns to the Adhvaryu priests the body of the 
sacrifice, its two most essential limbs fall to the lot of two other classes, 
the Hotri and Udgatri priests ; or, as Sayana says, in his introduction 
to the Taittiriya-sanhita : “ The Rig-veda and Sama-veda are like 
fresco paintings whereas the Yajur-veda is the wall on -which they 
stand.” The Udg&tri prissts have little to do with the actual perform 
manC8 of the sacrifice. Their chief duty is to chant their hymns in a 
loud melodious voice, and these hymns, in the order in which they had 
to be chanted, were collected in a book of Songs, called the Sdma-veda- 
sanhita. The third class of priests, who were equally free from purely 
manual labour had to recite the sacrificial hymns, according to the strict 
and difficult rules of the ancient pronunciation and accentuation, but 
without chanting. No collection, however, was made for them, contain- 
ing the hymns in their sacrificial order ; because the Hotri priests 
were supposed to be so throughly versed in the ancient Vedic poetry 
as contained in the Rig-veda-sanhita, that they were expected to know 
the whole of it, and to be able to repeat readily, without the help of a 
manual, whatever hymn was enjoined at any part of the sacrifice. 


its original form, was at first taught by Vais' amp d^j a no, to twenty-seven 
pupils. At this time, having instructed Ydjnavalkya , he appointed him to 
teach the Veda to other disciples. Being afterwards offended by the refusa- 
of Ydjnavalkya to take on himself a share of the sin incurred by Pais* ampd 
yana, who had unintentionally killed his own sister's son, the resentfull 
preceptor bade Ydjnavalkya relinquish the science which he had learnt. Be 
instantly disgorged it in a tanginle form. The rest of Faisampdy ana's disciples 
receiving his command to pick up the disgorged Veda, assumed the form of 
partridges, and swallowed the texts which were soiled, and for this reason 
termed “black; ” they are also denominated Taittiriya from tittiri , the 
name of a partridge. Ydjnavalky a, overwhelmed with sorrow, had recourse 
to the sun ; and through the favour of that luminary, obtained a new reve- 
lation of the Yajush which is called “white” or pure, in contradistinction 
to the other, and is likewise named Fdjasamyin , from a patronymic, as it 
should seem, of Ydjnavalkya himself ; for the Veda declares, “ these purer 
texts, revealed by the sun, are published by Ydjnavalkya, the offspring of 
Pdjasani But, according to the Vishnu-purana, the priests who studied the 
Yajush are called Fdjins , because the sun, who revealed it asssumed the form 
of a horse (v&jin).” It is clear that these are nothing but late etymological 
legends. Tittiri and Fajin were proper names. Tittiri was the pupil of Ydska, 
the pupil of Faisampdyana , and it is through them that the old or dark 
Yajurveda was handed down. Ydjnavalkya , of the family of the 
V4?amneyin 9 was the founder of the more modern or bright Yajur-veda. 
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This distribution of the ceremonial between the three classes ^ of 
priests, which, after the collection of the ancient SanhitA of the Rig* 
veda, called forth the two Sanhifcas of the S&ma— and Yajur-vedas, 
regulated from the first the composition of the Br&hmanas. Instead 
of one code of theology, we find three collections of Br&hmanas, trea- 
ting respectively of the performance of those rites, which each of the 
three classes of priests was more particularly concerned with. The 
Adhvaryu priests had orginally, as we saw, no Brahmana in the usual 
sense of the word, and what is called their Brahmana is in reality* a 
mere supplement and continuation of their Sanhita ; originally, there- 
fore, neither of these names was correctly applicable to the Yajur- 
veda of the Charakas, In later times, however, the duties of the Adh- 
varyu were incorporated in a separate Br&hman, the S'atapatha, at 
the same time that their hymns were collected in a small manual, 
the later Sanhita of the Yajur-Veda. In a similar manner, the sacrificial 
duties of tde Hotri priests were discussed in the Bahvricha-brahmanas, 
and fch'ise of the Udg&tri priests, in the Chhandoga-br&hmanas. 

Thus we see that the collection, if not the original composition, of 
the Brahmanas, was not entirely without system ; and that the 
remarks on certain parts of the sacrifice, although sometimes extremely 
diffuse, and mixed up with extraneous matter, were not thrown to- 
gether at random. As most of the sacrifices were to be performed by 
two or three classes of priests in common, the same ceremony may be 
described in different Brahmanas, The Agnishtoma, for instance, 
begins with the ceremony of the Ritvig-varaua, the election of priests. 
This ceremony is performed by the Adhvaryu priests alone, and it 
was not necessary to explain it in the Brahmana of the Hotri priests. 
It is wanting therefore in the Bahvricha-brahmanas. The next 
following ceremony, the Dikshaniyeshti, is likewise performed by 
the Adhvaryus together with the Chhandoga priests ; but as here 
the Hotri priests also have to take a part (the y&jy&s and anuv&ky&s), 
it is described in the beginning of the Aitareya-br&hmana. 1 * * 

1 64 The Aitareya-brahuuna consists of forty Adhy&yas ; tne Aranyaka 
aho is reckoned part of the Aitareya and is equally ascribe 1 to Mahidasa, 

the son of Itar&. 

46 In the Brahmana, the first subject is the Jyotishtoma (ehatubisamas- 
tha) ; then the Gav&m-ayana, the Adityanarn-avana, the Angiras&m-ayana 
and the Dvad&s'aha. The Jyotishtoma stands first among the 
Somayagas, (such as the Gosh^oma and Ayushtoma), and it comprises 
seven sacrifices (saptasamstha). Four of these are the Agnishtoma, 
Ukthya, Shodas'in and Atiratra ; and among these four the 
Agnishtoma is the model, the whole ceremony being here fully detailed, 
while for the other sacrifices the peculiar rules only are given, the rest 
being supplied from the model. The Agnishtoma ought therefore to be 
explained first. Now it is very true, that at the beginning of the Agnish- 
toma the Ritvij priests are to be elected, for Apastamba says A in his SAt- 

ras, 4 he who is going to sacrifice with Soma, let him choose Arsheya-br&h- 
mans for Ritvij but as the Hotri priests have nothing to do in the cere- 
mony of tnis election, and as the Rig- veda is only ceneerned with rules for 
the Hotri priests, the Dikshaniyeshti is explained first. For although the 
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The Kalpa*g (liras, with which we are at present concerned, follow 
the same system as the BrAhmanas. They presuppose, however, not 
only the existence of three distinct collections of Brahmanas, but of 
different $AkhAs or recensions, which, in the course of time, had branched 
off from eaoh of them. 

It is a characteristic peculiarity of the SAfcras, that they were 
intended by their authors for more than one Charana, or adapted to more 
than one §akha. This is remarked upon by KumArila, when he says : 
“ All authors of Kalpa sutras join with the rules of their own $AkhA, the 
optional commandments of other !§AkhAs, a proceeding approved of by 
Jainum.*’ 1 Or again, “ Not one of the SutrakAras was satisfied with 
comprehending his own $akhA only.” 3 The same is maintained still 
more strongly by the author of the Hiranyafees'i-bhAshya. “No single 
SAkhA,” he says, “ contains a complete account of the ceremonial, and a 
reference to other SakhAs is absolutely necessary/' 3 That this means a 
reference to other SakhAs of the same Veda, and not a reference to 
other Vedas, may be seen from a passage of Kaus'ika Rama 4 , where he 
establishes the general principle, that in a Sutra a quotation from a 
different ^AkhA makes a rule optional, whereas a quotation from a 
different Veda confirms it as generally binding. It 3 was not usual that 
a common Brahman knew more than one $AkhA. He might, if he liked 
study each of the three Vedas, but, as^KutnArila says : “ It is not neces- 
sary that one man should read different bAkkAs. because one {§AkhA only 
is comprehended in that study of the sacred texts which every Br&h-, 
man is bound to pass through. Therefore, if a very clever man should 
read different ^AkhAs of one Veda, he may do so, but he might as well, 
if very rich, sacrifice at the same time with rice and barley,” 5 But, 
even if a BrAhman had studied the SanhitAs and BrAhmanas of the three 
Vedas, according to their various Sakhas, he would still have found it 

Ishti, or the sacrifice itself, is performed by Adhvaryus, yet the YAjyas and 
AnuvAkyAs belong to the Hotri priests. In the Rig-veda we find the YAj- 
yAs, PuronuvAkyAs, &c. ; in the Yajur-veda the Dohanas, NirvApas, &e. ; 
in the Sami-veda the Ajyasfcotras, Prishthastotras, &o.”— Sdyana. 

*’ Rumania,. i. 3. !frr»ir?T<5narTf?^grX I 
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extremely difficult to learn from them the correct performance of every 
sacrifice, It was, therefore, in order to obviate this difficulty, that the 
Sfitras were called into existence, as a kind of grammar of the Vedie 
ceremonial, useful for members of all Charanas. 

The Kalpa-sfitras for the Hotri priests, which were composed by 
As'va%ana, were intended both for the S&kala and Bashkala-s'&kh&s, 1 
and they contain occasional references to other Charanas also. S&yana, 
in his introduction to the Rig veda . (i. p. 34.) says distinctly, that 
As'valayana teaches the employment of hymns, which do not occur in 
the ^Ikala-s'AkhA. <fi These,” he says, “ have been taken from another 
$£kha, and their employment, therefore rests on the authority of a 
different BiAhm&na, although the sacrifice itself (karma) must be con- 
sidered as one and* the same for all S&kh&s, in spite of some differences 
in its performance (prayoga). ,,:i 

There is a second, and more ancient, collection of Sutras for the 
Hotri priests, written by !§*nkh&yana. They were intended for members 
of the Kaushitaki-s'Akha a Sakha of which we still possess the Br&hmana 
and the Aranyaka. The Brahmana is sometimes quoted under, the name 
of the S&nkhayana-br&hmana, iu the same manner as the Aitareya is 
sometimes quoted as As'val&yana-brahmana. This $ankh&yana text of 
the Kaushifcaki-brAhmana may be more modern than the Aitareya - 
br&hmana, but the Sutras of o&nkhayana are more ancient than the 
Sfitras of As'valayana. The Sutras for the Adhvaryu priests were 
composed by Katyayana, and adopted by the K&nva and MAdhyandina- 
Sakh&s. 3 

The ceremonial of the Udgatri priests who followed the Sama-veda 
was likewise composed by authors who were free from the exclusive 
influence of one particular fSakha. The La tyayana -sutras were not 
originally the Sutr is of a LA tyayana. s'akha, but they were written by 
La tyayana, and afterwards aiopted by the numerous branches of the 
Kauthuma-s'&khA Another collection of Sutras, almost identical with 
the former, was composed by Drahyayana, and was adopted by the 

This does not exclude, however, the obligation of reading different Veda3. 

5T sisr^c! ?r i srem 

am mmr II See also MitSksharft, 

p. 17. a. b. <TOINmBOTNG$T 11 
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1 «TT*T NarSyana 

GArgya’s Commentary on As'valayana. 
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MahSdeva’s Commentary on the Hiranyakes'i-sutra, 
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different tiharanas of the Ranayaniyas. 1 Both Sutras follow the same 
authority, the Tandy a-brahmana, its old as well as its more modern 
portion, and they quote not only the traditional literature of various 
Charanas, such as the S&tyayanms* ^alankayanins, but the works of 
individuals also, such as Sandilya, ^andilyayana, Dhananjayya, Kautsa, 
Kshairakalambhin, two Gautamas, Bhanditayana, Ranayaniputra, Lama- 
kayana, oauchivrikshi, &c, 2 

But although the Sutras were adopted by different Charanas, existing 
previous to the composition of the Sutras, and although the author of a 
new code of Sutras might himself become the founder of a new Charana 
or sect, the text of these short rules seems never to have changed. The 
text of the As'val&yana-sutras was one and the same for a follower of 
the old Sakala, Bashkala or Aitareyi-s'akhas, We meet with no autho- 
rized varied lectiones as we do in the Brahmanas. As late as the time 
of S&yana the various readings of the Brahmanas were known, and he 
refers to them frequently in his Commentary on the Aitareyi-br&hmana. 
Nothing of the kind ever occurs in the commentaries on the Sutras ; 
still less were the Sutras liable to those more important changes which 
the Brahmanas underwent, as they became the property of distinct 
Charanas or sects, 

Kumarila’s argument, therefore, by which he endeavoured to establish 
a distinction between the Brahmanas and Sutras, 3 is fully confirmed 
by those traces which can still be discovered by philological criticism. 
We have only to translate what he calls s'ruti, or revelation, by 
“ ancient literature handed down by oral tradition,” and the distinction 
between Brahmanas, as s f ruti, and Sutras, as smriti, holds perfectly 
good. There is no doubt a distinction to be made between the manner 
in which the hymns and the Br&hmanas, both included under the name of 
s'ruti, were preserved. But, in spite of Wolfs maxim, that prose liter- 
ature marks everywhere the introduction of writing, we must claim 
for the Br&hmanas, as well as for the hymns, a certain period during 
which they were preserved by means of oral tradition only. Without 
the admission of an oral tradition, carried on for several generations 
and in several places by different families and Brahmanic colonies, it 
would seem impossible to account for the numerous recensions of the 
same Br&hmana, and for the various readings of each recension. How 
the changes, the addition, the rearrangements of the original collec- 
tions of the Brahmanas were effected, we have no means of ascertain- 
ing ; but we can see, "that the KAnva and MAdhyandina recensions of the 
Satapatha-br£hmana presuppose so me point from whence they both 

1 In a MS. of the Drahyayana-sutras, E. I, H. 363, they are called 

2 See Weber, Yorlesungen, p, 74. The Kauthumas seem to be a later 
Charana than the R&nayaniyas. L&ty&yana quotes a R&nayaniputra ; 
Kauthumas are quoted in the Pushpa-sutra. 

3 Kum&rila i. 3. 7. =3 ^TTPT?r: I - 

“ The mistake of supposing the Sutras to be 
Br&bmaiias, which arose from their identity of object and occasional 
literal coincidences, has thus been removed* 
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started in common. The same applies to the Bahvricha-biAhmana in the 
widely differing recensions of the Aitareyins, the gUnkhayanins or the 
Kaushitakins. There is a common stock in the Br&hmanas of each 
Veda. The same ceremonial is described, the same doubts are raised, 
similar solutions are proposed, and many chapters are repeated ill the 
same words. Before each recension took its present shape— and few 
only of these numerous recensions have been preserved to us — ‘they 
must have rolled from hand to hand, sometimes losing old, sometimes 
gathering new matter ; now broken to pieces, now rearranged, till at 
last the name of their author became merged in the name of the 
Charana that preserved his work. No traces of this kind can be dis- 
covered in the Sutras. We probably read themjn our MSS., exactly as 
they were written down at first by K&ty&yana, As'val&yana and others. 
They are evidently the works of individual writers, the result of careful 
and systematic research. They presuppose the Sanhifc&s and the S&kh&s 
of the Sanhitas ; they presuppose the Brohmanas and the !§&kh&s of the 
Br&hmanas. And they also refer to individual writers, whether they had 
become the founders of Charanas, or whether they enjoyed an authority 
as teachers of law and other subjects connected with the intellectual 
pursuits of the early Brohmanas. 

There is, however, one fact that seems to militate against the dis- 
tinction between the Brahmanas and Sutras, in so far as it assigns a 
very early origin, and a traditionary character, to at least some works 
which were written in Sutras. At the time of KAtyayana, if not at the 
time of Panini, there existed Sutras, which were not fchen^ considered 
as the works of modern or at least well-known authors, like As'val&yana 
or Kntvayana, but indicated by their very name, that they had formed, 
for a time, part of the traditional literary property of a Charana, or of 
some learned school. Their titles are formed on the same principle 
as the titles of ancient Brahmanas, The affix in (nini) is added to the 
names of their reputed authors, and this, as we know, is a mark that their 
authors were considered as Rishis or inspired writers. 1 Their works 
are not quoted in the singular, like all modern Sutras (for instance, 
u this is the ceremonial of As'inaratha” ibi kalpa as'marathafa), but, — 
and this is a characteristic feature of the ancient traditional literature 
of India — in the masculine plural, the literary works being supposed 
to have their only substantial existence in the minds or memories 
of those persons who read or taught them, We find, for instance, 
thus say the Paras'arins, the S'allalins, the Karmandins, the Kris'a- 
sVins,*’ whereas the work even of Panini himself is quoted as “ the 
PAniniyam,” as it were 66 Panineum,” not as 66 the Panineyins.” 2 But 
although these quotations refer to Sutras, it ought to be observed 

1 Of. P&n. iv. 3, 103 — 110. The Sutras from 106 are not explained 
in the MahabhSshya acaording to the Calcutta edition 

2 Kalpa-sutras were composed contemporaneously with Parini, and 
even after his time, as, for instance, the Sutras of As'valayana and KAtyA- 
yana, which we still possess, and those of As'marathya, which are lost. 
The last are quoted in the commentary to Panini 'iv, 3. 105.). as a modern 
work on Kalpa; yet As'valayana in his Sutras, v. 13 , refers to As'marathya 
as an authority, whom he follows in opposition to other teachers whose 
opinion he rejects, Cf. AsV S&fcras, y, 13, ; Indisehe Studien, i. 45* 
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that not one of them refers to Kalpa, or ceremonial Sutras. Where 
Panini (iv. 3. 105,), or rather his commentator, quotes works on Kalpa 
in a similar, though not in exactly the same maimer, we must bear in mind 
that expressions like “Paingi Palpali,” u the ceremonial taught by the old 
sage Pinga,^ “Kaus'iki kalpab,” “ the ceremonial taught by the old sage 
Kus'ika,” may refer to portions of the Br&hmanas which are called kalpa, 
cermonial, in contradistinction to the br&hmana or the purely theological 
discussions; 1 and it is nowhere .said that these old Kalp&s were written in 
Sutras. Unless, therefore, a quotation can be brought forward previous 
to Kafcyayana, and referring to a collection of Kalpa-sutras, such quotation 
calling the Sutras not by the name oi their author, but by the name of a 
^ Charana, not in the singular, but in the masculine plural, Kumarila’s 

distinction between Brahmanas and Sutras remains unshaken, and we are 
justified in maintaining that the kalpa-sutras, in spite of some apparent 
similarity with the later Brahmanas, belong to a period of literature 
different in form and character from that which preceded it, and which 
gave rise to the traditionary literature of the Brahmanas. 

The Kalpa-sutras are important in the history of Yedic literature 
for more than one reason. They not only mark a new period of 
literature, and a new purpose in the literary and religious life of 
India, but they contributed to the gradual extinction of the numerous 
Brahmanas, which to us are therefore only known by name. 'J'he 

introduction of a Kalpa-sutra was the introduction of a new book of 
liturgy. If it was adopted by different Charanas, smaller differences 
in the ceremonial and its allegorical interpretation, which had been 
kept up by the Brahmanas, of each Charana, would gradually be 
merged in one common ceremonial ; or, if they were considered of 
sufficient importance, a short mention, such as we find here and 

there in the Sutras, would suffice, and render the tedious discussions 
of the Brahmanas on the same points, superfluous. If the Sutras were 
once acknowledged as authoritative, they became the most important 
part of the sacred literature which a Brahman had to study. Those 
who had to perform the sacrifices might do so without the Veda, simply 
by means of the Kalpa-sutras ; but no one could learn the ceremonial 
from the hymns and Brahmanas alone, without the help of the Sutras. 2 
There remained, indeed, the duty of every Brahman to learn his Svfi- 
** dhyaya, which comprised the hymns and the Brahmapas. But com- 

plaints were made, at least at a later time, that the hymns and the 
Br&hnaanas were neglected on account of the Sutras, and one of the 

reasons why the ITotri priests were never allowed to have a prayer- 

book, such as the hymn-books of the Yajur-veda and Sama-veda, was 

1 The wording of the Sutra. 66 Puranaprokteshu brahmanakalpeshu n 
! *> seems to confirm this interpretation, The Paingins must be considered as 

a Brahmana-charana, for there is a Paingyam, the work of a Paingin, 
quoted in the Kaushitakibrahmana, and in a doubtful passage of the 
Aitarey a-bra hma na. It is difficult to say anything equally positive about 
the Kaus'iki kalpah, an expression which may possibly refer to the 
I Kaus'ika- sutras of the Atharva-veda. f 

^ sfcr ijsrfgr i tifgftfsr- 

IS Kumarila. 
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the fear that they would then neglect their Svadhy&ya, and learn only 
those hymns which were enjoined for the sacrifices by the Kalpa- 
sutras. We need not wonder, therefore, if, after a short time, the 
authors of Kalpa-sfttras became themselves the founders of new Chara- 
nas, in which the Sfitras were considered the most essential portion 
of the sacred literature ; so that the hymns and Br&hmanas were either 
neglected, or kept up under the name of “the hymns and Br&hmanas of 
the new Charana,” having ceased to form by themselves the foundation 
of an independent tradition or school 

In order to make quite clear the influence which the Sfttras 
exercised on the final constitution of the Vedic Charanas we ought to 
distinguish between three classes of Charanas : 1. Those which originat- 
ed with the texts of Sanhitas; 2. Those which originated with the 
texts of Brahmanas ; 3, Those which originated with the Sutras. 

We need not enter here into the question, whether originally 
there was but one Veda, and whether this original Veda became after- 
wards divided into three branches or S'&kh&s, the Rig- veda, Yajur veda, 
and S&ma-veda. This is the view adopted by the Brahmans, and they 
consider these three divisions as the three most ancient S'&kh&s, and their 
propagators or pravartakas as the three most ancient Charanas. This 
is a natural mistake. It is the same mistake which leads to the 
assumption of common literary language previc^. to the existence of 
the spoken dialects, whereas in fact the various dialects existed 
previous to the establishment of the classical language. The first 
collection ofVedie hymns is that which we have in the Rig -veda, a 
collection, nob made with any reference to the threefold division 
of the later ceremonial, and therefore not one of three branches, 
but the original stock, to which the other two, the Yajur- veda and 
Sanaa- veda, were added at a much later period. 

The most ancient S'akhfts and Charanas of which we have any 
knowledge are those which arose from differences in the text of the Rig- 
veda-sanhita, such as the Bashkalas and S'akalas. We never hear of 
either Brahmanas or Sutras peculiar to these s'akhas, and the natural 
conclusion, confirmed besides by native authority, is that they diverged 
and became separated on the strength of various readings and other 
peculiarities, aLlecting the texts of their Sanhitas. There is no evidence 
as to the existence of si ocular Sanhita s'&khas for the Yajurveda or Sama- 
veda. If we take the two s'akh&s of the Yajur-veda-sanbit&, that of the 
Kanvas and that of the M&dhyandinas, both presuppose the existence of 
a Vajasaneyi-sanhita, and this Vajasaneyi sanhita would have been per- 
fectly useless without a Brsthmana. It was not the Sanhita, but the 
Brahmana of the Vajasaneyins, handed down as it was in various texts, 
which gave rise to the fifteen Charanas of the Vajasaneyins, and am on o 
them to the Kanva and Madhyandina* charanas. Their Sanhitas were of 
secondary importance, and startling as such an opinion might sound to an 
orthodox Brahman, were probably not put together till after the com- 
position of the V&jasneyi-br&hmana in its original and primitive form. 
The peculiar differences in the text of the Mantras of the K&nvas and 
M&dhyandinas depend on the differences occurring in their respective 
Brahmanas, and not vice versa, On the same ground, we must doubt 
the existence of ancient Sanhit£-s'&khas for the Sama*veda, 
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The next step whioh led to the formation of Chases was the adop. 
fclon of a Br&hmana, and we therefore call this second class the Br&h- 
mana-eharanas When the growth of a more complicated ceremonial led 

ESSx* s ££•'■«» ".ff 

these contra- 

sueh °P lu j . .1 form of a logical armament. Occasionally, 

“tt. prettied « liveS of the meaning of certain 
rL, the simple and natural import of which had been forgotten. 
p te ’ a wer0 vouchsafed to the pious worshipper, and instances 
we™ recorded of such rewards having been obtained by the faith- < 
fnl of former a^es. All these sayings and discussions were afterwards 
fU ,° M“! three distinct BrAhmanas, belonging to the three classes of 
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adopted. B t down to us, without exception, as the Brah- 
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mm\ from which they descended, Sometimes, however, the variations 
are of a different kind, so much so that wa are inclined to admit several 
independent collections of that floating stock of Br&hmanic lore, which 
went on accumulating in different places and through various generations, 
If we compare the Br&hmanas of the Aitareyins and the Kaushi- 
takins, we find their wording, even where they treat of the same mat- 
ters, very different. The order in which the sacrifices are described is 
not always the same, nor are the ceremonial rules always identical, 
Illustrations and legends are interspersed in the Brahmana of the 
Kaushitakins of which no trace can be found in the Br&hmana of the 
Aitareyins, And yet, with ail these differences, the literal coincidence 
of whole chapters, the frequent occurrence of the same sentences, the 
same comparisons and illustrations, render it impossible to ascribe to 
each of these Brahmanas a perfectly independent origin. The two 
Brahmanas of the Kanvas and Madhyandinas, in spite of their differences, 
in spite of additions and omissions that have been pointed" out in either, 
compel us to admit that they had a common starting-point. To judge 
from frequent quotations, the number of Brahmanas differing from each 
other more or less considerably, and the number of Charanas, founded on 
these Brahmanas, must have been very large. Wo cau easily imag/ne 
how this happened. The name of a famous teacher, who gathered a 
number of students around himself in a village, or who lived under the 
protection of some small Raja, was preserved by his pupils for genera- 
tions, The sacred literature which he was, perhaps, tie first to teach in 
a newly-founded colony, was afterwards handed down under the sanc- 
tion of his name, though differing but slightly from the traditional texts 
kept up in the community from which he himself had started. He might, 
perhaps, add a few chapters of his own composition, a change quite 
sufficient, in the eyes of the Brahmans to constitute a new work, or at 
least to disqualify it for claiming any longer its original title. When 
these new Charanas had once been founded, it was but natural, though 
they orginated chiefly with a Brahmana of their own, that the text of 
their Sanhitas also should be slightly modified. This was nob the case 
necessarily. The Aitareyins, for instance, and the Kaushitakins though 
they differed in their Brahmanas, preserved, as far as we know, the 
same s'akha of the Sanhita, and preserved it each with the same minute 
accuracy. No Sanhita peculiar to the Kaushitakins and Aitareyins is 
ever mentioned, and the points on which they differed were from the 
very first, connected with the subject matter of the Brahmans. Stu- 
dents following different s'&kb&s as far as. their Brahmana was concern- 
ed, might very well follow one and the same S'akhA of the Sanhita, 
though they would no longer call it by its own original name, In 
most eases, however, and particularly in the. Charanas of the Yajur- 
vda, a difference in the Brahmanas would necessitate, or, at least, 
naturally, lead to, corresponding differnees in the Sanhita, such as wa 
find for instance, in the hymns of the Kanvas and Madhyandinas , 1 

These Brahmana-eharanas existed previous to the first composition 
of the Sutras, and in the Sutras belonging to the S^ma-veda, which are 

1 The differences of these schools may be seen in Weber's edition of the 
Yajur-veda at the end of each AdhyAya, 
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the earliest Sftfcras we possess* they are quoted. No Sfttra is ever 
quoted in any of the Br&hmagas, bat there is no collection of S&tras in 
which the various S'akhsts of the Brahmanas are not referred to by name, 
The authorities quoted in the Sdtras on doubtful points of the vedic 
ceremonial, are invariably taken from the Brahmaua-charanas. In the 
commentary on P&nini, such names as 6i the Aitareyins, the S'&ty&yanins, 
and Bhallavins” are distinctly explained as supporters of ancient 
Brahmanas ; and the antiquity of the two last is still farther confirmed 
by the fact of their being quoted as Brahmanio authorities in the J§afea- 
pabha brahmana. 1 

The third and most modern class of Charanas consists of those 
which deriva^their origin from the introduction of a new body of S&tras, 
such as the Asvalayaniyas, the KAty&yaniyas, and many of the sub- 
divisions of the Taittiriyas. It is not always possible bo determine with 
certainty whether a Charana dates from the Brahmana period, or from 
the Sutra period, because so many of the Brahmanas and Sutras, have 
been lost, and some of the Brahmanas have been handed down to us 
tinder the names of more modern Sutra-charanas, by which they were 
adopted. It is easy to determine that the Kaushitakins date from the 
Brahmana period, because there is neither a KaushitakbSutra nor 
a Kaushitaki-sanhifca, but only a Kaushitaki-brahmana ; but in 
other instances our knowledge of the ancient literature of India is 
too fragmentary to enable us to fix the age of the numerous Charanas 
which are quoted by later authorities. Some of the Sutras again, as 
we saw before, are older than others, and seem almost to trespass on 
the frontiers of the Brahmana period; How are we to determine, for 
instance, whether the f§ankhayanas were originally a Brahmana-oharana 
and had their Sutras written by one of their own sect, or whether the 
foundation of their Charana rested on the text of the Sfitras, 2 a new 
text of the original Brahmana of the Bahvrichas being adopted by them 
in later times, and thenceforth quoted at the S'&nkh&yana-br£hmana ? In 
some instances the relative age of certain Sutras has been preserved 
by the tradition of the schools. Thus the most ancient Sutra of the 
Taittiriyas is said^tc have been that of Baudhayana, who was succeeded 
by Bharadv&ja, Apastamba, Satyash&dha. Hiranyakes'in, Vadhuna and 
Vaikh&nasa ; all of whom, with the exception of the two last, have lent 
their names to different Charanas of the dark Yajur-veda. 

Although none of the Sutras seem to have been written with the 
distinct purpose of founding a new Charana, it can easily be imagined 
how different communities, after adopting a collection of Sfitras as the 
highest authority for their ceremonial, become inclined to waive minor 
points of difference in the Sanhitas and Brahmanas, and thus coalesced 
into a new Charana under the name and sanction of their Sutrak&ra. 
After these new Sautra* charanas had once been started, we find that 
the Sanhitas and Brahmanas, current among theirs members, were 
designated by the name of the new Charanas. Thus we may explain the 

1 See Weber's Indisehe Studien, ii. 44. 

2 lb should be observed, that in some MSS. of the Charanavyuhe the 
two Charanas, which belong mo3t likely to the Sautra period, those of 
As'valayana and S&nkhay&na, are not mentioned, 
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title of As'vaiayana.brahmana gives to the Altanya4»r*hmaj| a in on# 
of She MSS ofTe Bodleian library ; J and we shall nottoiWa to 
ascribe the same meaning to an Is valAyana • ’ ^ 

r& ms™ be -5? 

ol sat,.., is *ay omtestorf. 
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tieated instance in the so-called Apastamba-brahmapa, which is tn a 
different title of the Taitfciriya-brahmana, as adopted 1 oy Jf® fo “°J e “ 
of the Apastamba-sfitras. It is in this mannner that the • Subuw may be 
said to have contributed partly to the formation of ® f 

which are not mentioned in the ancient lists, as, for insta c , J 7 

niyas partly to the extinction of the more ancient Brahmanacharapas and 
Sanhit& P charanas, many of which are now known o us by name mly 

That the introduction of the Sutras and the foundation of Sutra - 
oharanaswas felt as an innovation by the Brahmanas the. nsel 

perceive from the manner in which even modern writers speak of them 

half objecting to their authority, yet glad to admit and even to defend 
what could no longer be prevented. The Sutras were not, indeed, 
admitted as part of the S'ruti, yet they were made part of the Sv&dh- 
yaya, and had to be learned by heart by the young students. They 
Light, therefore, like the S.nhitie »<1 Br»hm.?.., o ..m . , krnd of 
saored character, and in time become the ° , , ■ 3 

Thus we read iu Mahadeva’s Commentary on the Huanyake • 

« The Kalpa sutra is sometimes different for different S akhas, sometimes 
it is not. The difference of the S' akhas arises partly from to*J*f*™°* 
of the sacred text (adhyayana being used m the sense o 
perhaps with reference to the peculiar pronunciat oa taught m the 
PrAtis'akhyas), partly from a difference in the Sutras. The Sutras of 
As'valayana, KAtySyana, for instance, are tha same for two SAkhAs 

whose respective texts are different, while in e _ sacrld 

we find S’&khas with different Sutras, but no differencesintheirsacred 
texts. Hence it may be said, 4 that sometimes, where there is a 
difference in the Sutras, there is also a difference of S Akha ; and, on the 
other hand, where there is a difference of S'&kh&, there may a a l 
in the Sutras.” Mahfideva goes even further, and tries to show that 
like all the revealed literature of the BrAhman as, the Sutras also existed 

1 MS . Wilson . 473 . The title is anTOwSTsTS* (sic) ; it contains 

the fifth Book of the Aitareya-br&hmana. 

2 Katylna, ii, 5. 18. ; vi. 6 , 5 . Indische Studienf i. 260. ^ 

3 are sf^nansf firsrafrrasfa 

I ***** * shot* pm*** ™ 52*1 *** 

* Afterwards he s a ys again; cOTtf^T *****1™ WWITOWI 

1 “ If has been shown in the 

Hrapavyfiha, that in the Taittiriya-a^kM, where there ib but one and the 
, same sacred text, subordinate S'akh&s mse from different Sutras® 
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previous to the beginning of time and had no historical origin. 1 “As 
the various o&khas, ” he says, “ which arise from various readings of the 
sacred texts are without a beginning, or eternal, so are also the various 
S&kh&s whieh arise from different Sutras. For the titles ^ of certain 
Sutras, derived from their authors, are not modern ; but being eternal, 
as inherent in individual Rishis, whose names occur in certain Kalpas or 
ceremonials, and retaining the same character when applied to the 
Sutras, which have been promulgated by the Rishis, they hold good as 
titles for s'akh&s, which apparently are marked by the names of men. 2 ” 
We may now understand in what sense the same Mah&deva gives to the 
word Charana the meaning both of Sakh& and Sutra. “It is true,” be 
says, “that s'&kha means a part of the sacred tradition, consisting of 
Mantras and Brahmanas, and that the subordinate s'akh&s of the Veda 
owe their origin to the differences of either Mantras or Br&hmanas, 
Nevertheless, as Veda means the sacred tradition, together with the 
Angas or subsidiary doctrines, a s'akha may include the Angas and yet 
remain Veda, and as such become different from other s'akhA, owing to a 
difference in the Angas. If, therefore, the Sutra, whieh is an Anga, differs, 
there will be difference in the sacred tradition ; and thus a difference in 
the Sfifcras may well become the cause of a different name of a oAkha. 1 2 

The following list, though far from being complete, contains some 
of the Kalpa-sutras which are best known to us either from MSS. or 
otherwise : — 

X. Yajur-veba. 

A. Old, or Dark Text 

1. Apastamba, text and commentary existing. 

2. Baudh&yana, text and commentary existing. 

3. Satyashadha Hiranyakes'in, text and commentary existing, 

4. M&nava-sfitra, large fragments of text) existing, 

5. Bh&rdavaja-sutra, quoted. 

6. V&dhuna-sutra, quoted. 

7. Vaikhanasa-sutra, quoted. 

8. Laugakshi-sutra, quoted, 

9. Maibra-Sutra, quoted. 

10, Katha-sutra, quoted. 

11 , Va i4ha-su.tr a, quoted. 

1 SfTTf^r I «T ^fTTJri 

eafaeirT?ia?ft fiR<$ aeerassfaeafaitj tasu aomta 

*ja 3 a tot 5iTfaiia55®a fasfct a«n gwrorifassaraTg e?nr n 

“ N&nakalpa-gatasu ° cannot refer to the chronological Kalpas, because 
these are after the beginning of time. 

2 Of. p. 50, n. 1, 

3 ^irar: ^Tfor g | i * erarr* 

snrenft?: ii jfagT- 

iranaret siT&sprlr i 

ei^a siTeta*csf esta i aata^a aa 

^arsaiaTsaaatata aag tsw wieta^aia^ |g: i <wt a 

aar jontrsta* ftaref qjrosronfft n 
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B, New, or Bright Text 

1. Katyayana, text and commmentary existing. 

II. Sama-vbda. 

1. Mas'aka’s Arsheya-kalpa, text and commentary existing. 

2. Laty&yana-sutra (Kauthuma\ ditto. 

3. Dr*&hyayana«sdtra (Ran&yaniya), ditto. 

III. Rig-veda. 

1. As'val&yana-sutra, text and commentary existing. 

2. f§&nkhlyana-sutra, ditto. 

3. $aunaka-sutra, quoted. 

VI. ATHARVA- VEDA. 

I, Kus'ika-sutra, text existing. 

Two other classes of Sutras have already been mentioned as belonging 
to the same branch of literature with the S'rauta* sutras, viz, the Gri- 
hya, and S^mayacharika-sutras. Both are included under the common 
title of Smarta-sutra, in contradistinction to the S'rauta-sutras ; the 
latter deriving their authority from the S'ruti (the Mantras and Br&h- 
manas), the former from Smriti, or immemorial tradition. The Grihya 
and" Samay&charika-sutras have frequently been confounded by Euro- 
pean scholars ; but the Brahmanas distinguish strietly between the’ 
Grihya ceremonies, performed by the married house-holder, chiefly for 
the benefit of his family, and the Samayaeharika rules, which are to be 
observed by the rising generation, and which regulate the various rela- 
tions of every-day life. It is chiefly in the Samayaeharika, or, as they 
are sometimes called, Dharma-sutras. that we have to look for the 
originals of the later metrical law-books, such as Manu, YiVjnavalkya, 
and the rest ; and the statement of Megasthenes, that the Hindus at 
his time administered law from memory ( a tt o\Jj viyM]*; ) ] can only refer 
to the Smarta-sutras of the Charanas, and not to the modern Smriti- 
sanhit&s of Manu, Yajnavalkya, Paras'ara, &c. 

The Grihya-sufcras, belonging to the old Yajur*veda, are numerous. 
Quotations have been met with from Baudhayana, Bharadvaja, Hiranya- 
kes'in, the Kathaka, 1 2 and the Mairtrayaniyas, 3 all names connected with 
the Tai ttiriya- veda, and proving the existence of distinct collections of 
Grihya-sutras. The number of similar Sutras for the bright Yajur-veda 
seems to have been still more considerable. Every one of the fifteen 

1 Strabo, xv. 1. 53. seq., quotes Megasthenes : Yevofievov 9 8 ovv ev tco 
%avhpofcorTov dTparo 7 r e8w, (prjcnv 0 M eyacrdev'tjs, rerrapa/covTa p,vpta8cov 
7 r XyOovs i8pvp,evov , fii]8e^uav q/iepav iSec v avrjveyfieva /cXe^ara tt 
\ecovo)v rj StctKOcncdv SpaxP'tov afya, ay patois icai ravra vofAOLS xp^fizvoL*;, 
OvSe yap ypa/ifiara eihevai avrovs, a\X air 0 pLvrjfjLrj 9 efcaara 8toucei cr8ai, 
Schwanbeek suggests that onjy the last words air 0 pbvrjpLr}^ e/caara Sioucei 
cr9<u contain the truth, fivvjfii) being a vague interpretation of smriti, 
’memory or tradition ; and that the first part was a wrong conclusion of the 
Greeks The question whether tha Hindus possessed a knowledge of the 
art of writing during the sutra period, will have to be discussed hereafter. 

2 See Stenzler 44 On Indian Law Books,” Ind, Stud. i. 232, and in, 159. 

$ Weber, Vorlesungen, p. 97. 
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Charafias of the V&jasaneyiris is said to have been possessed of Kula- 
dharmas, whieh may have been either Grihya or Dharma-sufcras. 1 The 
only collection, however, whieh has come down to as, is that of Paras- 
kara. 2 Another, ascribed to Vaijvapin, is quoted, but has not yet been 
discovered in manuscript. Connected with the Sanaa veda, Grihya- 
sutras of Gobhila, adopted both by the Ranayaniyas and the Kauthumas 
seem to have obtained the greatest celebrity, there being but one other 
collection, the Khadira-grihya, which is sometimes quoted as a parallel 
authority of the Chbandogas. 3 The Grihya-sutras of the Rig-veda or 
the Bahvrichas were written by fSiunaka, and h6 is quoted as an autho- 
rity on legal subjects by as late a writer as the author of the M&nava- 
dharma s'&stra (iii. 16). The only two collections, however, whieh 
have been preserved in MS. are those of As'valayana and ^ankhayana. 

Various opinions are expressed by the Brahmans themselves as to 
the meaning of grihya. Griha, according to the commentary on As'vala* 
yana, signifies not only house, but also wife . In support of the latter 
meaning he quotes a passage, tagriho griham dgatalx, “ he is gone to the 
house with his wife.” According to this derivation the grihya ceremonies 
W3uld be those which are performed with the sacred fire, first lighted 
by a husband on the day of his marriage. This fire, or the altar on 
which it is kept, is called grihya, and the grihya sacrifices are all per- 
formed on that altar. But it is doubtful whether griha can ever mean 
wife. In the passage quoted above, it rather means house t>r family. 
Besides, as the Hindus themselves admit, this domestic fire has some, 
times to be lighted by a Brahman 4 before his marriage, in case bis 
father should die prematurely, 5 Grihya, therefore, probably meant 
originally the house or the family-hearth, from griha, house ; and it 
was in opposition to the great sacrifices for which several hearths 
were required, and which were therefore called vaitdniha , 6 that 
the domestic ceremonies were called grihya, as performed by means 
of the one domestic fire. It should be stated, however, in favour 
of the former interpretation, that in Gobhila'a Sutra these domestic 


1 Seep 121, d. 1. 

2 In a MS. (Wilson, 451.) Paraskara’s Grihya-sutras are ascribed to 
the Madhyandini s'&kha. 

s See As'&litya in his “ Commentary on the Karma-pradipa/’ Ind. 
Stud. i. 58. This Karma-pradipa, a work ascribed bo Katyayana, is inten- 
ded as a supplement to Gobhila. 

4 This is taken from 
Gautama, v. 1. 

5 A Brahmacharin who has not yet finished his religious education, 
possesses no sacred fires of his own, and if he is obliged to perform ceremo- 
nies with burnt offerings, he must do so with common fir^ and without sac- 
red vessels. Thus the K&tyayana-sutra-paddhiti says : 

6 faiScTTC: cHT 3RJTT- 

|| N&r&yana on As'?. Grihya-s-utra. The three fires are the G&rha- 

patva, Ah ‘vaniya/and Dakshina; the one fire is the Avasathya or Gphya. 

* 1 A 
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ceremonies are not called grihya, but gnhya-karman,, and that here aisd 
the commentator admits grihya in the sense of housewife or tradition 

The general name of the sacrifices performed, according to the Grihya. 
sufcras, is Pakayaina, where pdha is not to be taken in the sense of cook- 
ipo-. but signifies, according to Indian authorities, either small or good. 
That pclJca is used in the first sense appears from such expressions as 
« yo’smatp&katarah,” “ he who is smaller than we." But the more likely 
meaning is good or excellent or perfect ; because, as the commenta- 
tors remark, these ceremonies impart to every man that peculiar fitness 
without which he would be excluded from the sacrifices, and from all 
the benefits of his religion. As it is necessary that the marriage cere- 
monies should be rightly performed, that the choice of the bride should 
be made according to sacred rules, prescribed in the Sutras or estab- 
lished by independent tradition in various families and localities, the 
first ceremony described in the Grihya-sutras is Marriage. Then f?*" 
low the Sansk&ras, the rites to be performed at the conception of child, 
at various periods before his birth, at the time of his birth, the cere- 
mony of naming the child, of carrying him out to see the sun, of feeding 
him, of cutting his hair, and lastly of investing him as a student, and 
banding him to a Guru, under whose care he is to study the sacred 
writing’s, that is to say, to learn them by heart, and to perform all the 
offices of a Brahmacharin, or religious student. It is only after he has 
served his apprenticeship and grown up to manhood, that he is allowed 
to marry, to light the sacrificial fire for himself, to choose his priests, 
and to perform° year after year the solemn sacrifices, prescribed by 
the Sruti and the Smriti. The latter are described in the later books 
of the Grihya-sutras, ’ and the last book contains a full account of the 
funeral ceremonies and of the sacrifices offered to the spirits of the de- 


parted. 

There is certainly more of human interest in these domestic rites 
than in the great sacrifices described in the Srauta-sutras. The offer- 
ings themselves are generally of a simple nature, and the cere- 
monial is such that it does not require the assistance of a large class of 
professional priests. A log of wood placed on the fire of the hearth, an 
oblation poured out to the gods, o^r alms- given to the Brahmans, this is 
what constitutes a paka-yajna, As'valayana, quotes several passages 
from the Veda, in order to show that the gods do not despise those 
simple offerings, nay, that a mere prayer will secure their favour, and 
that a hymn of praise is as good as bulls and cows. He quotes from 
ftv. viii. 19. 5. and 6. : “ The mortal who sacrifices to \<*ni with a log of 
wood, with an oblation, with a bundle of grass- 2 with a reverence, careful 
iu his performance, his horses will press on quickly, his fame will be the 
brightest ; nowhere will mischief, whether wrought by the gods or 
wrought by men, reach him. ” Another verse is quoted from Rv, viii. 24, 20., 


1 ssraim II \\\ i aftw- 

finfa jsmfa ?nf?r i || stssrt ajm | 

?nf;r sRmfor a stw jpn i c.*n sffer^r qwlftri \\ 

2 The Commentator explains veda as the sacred code. Such a code 
was not known to the authors of the hymns. On the meaning of veda, see 
page U, note 3. 
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where men are called upon ls to speak a mightily speech which is 
sweeter to Indra than milk (ghrita, ghee) and honey.” And lastly, 

reference is made to a passage (Rv. 16. 47.)* where the poet says i 

‘‘With this hymn of praise, 0 Agni, we bring thee a sacrifice that is 
fashioned by the heirt ; may these be thy bolls, thy oxen, and thy 
cows.” All these passages are more applicable to the Grihya than to 

the Srauta ceremonies, and though the latter may seem of greater 

importance to the Brahmans, .to us the former will be more deeply 
interesting, as disclosing that deep-rooted tendency in the heart of 
man to bring the chief events of human life in connection with a higher 
power, and to give to our joys and sufferings a deeper significance and 
a religious sanctification. 1 

The third class of the Sutras, the Samay&eh&rika or Dharma- 
sutras, are equally interesting on account of the light which they throw 
on the everyday life of the early Brahmans. According to the com- 
mentaries on these works, the existence of the Dharma-sutras is 
presupposed by the Srauta and Grihya-sutras. It is said, for instance, 
in the former, that a certain act of the sacrifice is to be performed 
by a man, after he has adjusted his sacrificial cord <yajnopavitam) ; 
but in what peculiar maaner a man ought to adjust that cord is not 
stated, but is supposed to be known from the Dharma-sutras.^ The 
same remark is made with reference to the exact manner of rinsing 
the mouth (^eh^ota), and of performing the morning and evening 
prayers (sandhyavandana). These matters are spoken of as generally 
known from the Sutras, and, according to Hindu commentators, they 
could only be known from the Dharma-sutras. This argument, how- 
ever, can hardly be considered conclusive as to the historical priority 
of the Dharma-sutras. On the contrary, it seems more likely that 
these matters, such as adjusting the sacrificial cord, &e., were supposed 
to be so well known at the time when the Srauta and Grih}a*sutras 
were first compo'ed, that they required no elucidation Instead, there- 
fore, of considering the Dharma-sutras as earlier in time, the evidence, 
as far as it is k lown at present, would rather point in the opposite 
direction, and make us look upon these Dharma-sutras as the latest 
of the three branches of Sutras. This impression is confirmed by other 
reflections. In neither of the other Sutras is the position of the Sudra 
so definiteiy marked as in the Dharma-sutras. Apastamba, in his 
Samay&charika-sutras, declares distinctly that ther are four Varnas, 

1 In addition to a list of literary names quoted in the Grihya sutras 
of As'valet-yana (see p. 22), I subjoin a larger list of a similar character 
from the Sankhayana-grihy a-sutras, of which a copy exists at Berlin. 
(Weber, “Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS.” p. 33.) Sumantuh, Jaimini- 
Yais'amp&yana-Pailasutrabbashya-Gargya-Babhru-Babhravya-Mandu-Ma- 
ndavyah, G&rgi V&chaknavi, Vadava Pratitheyi, Sulabba Maitreyi ; 
Kaholam, Kaushitakim, Mahakaushitakim, Suyajnam, Sankh&yanam, 
Is'vaiayanam, Aitarey am, Mabaitareyam, Bh&radvajam, Jatukamyam, 
Paingyam, Mahapaingyam, Bashkalam, Gargyam, ^akalyam, M&ndukey* 
am, Mahadamatram, Audavahim, Mahaudavahim, Sauyamim, Saunakim, 
Gautamim, Sakapunim, ye chanya acharyfis, to sarve tripyantv iti. 
Seo also Karmapradipa, MS. W« 465, p, 16, b, 
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3 BrAhmaiH> the Kshatriya, the Vais'ya, the Sudra, but that the initia. 
•y rites, the TTpanayma \a partieular, are only intended for the three 
it classes The same is implied, no doubt, in the other Sdtras, whioh 
the rules as to the proper time when a young BrAhman, a young 
ihatriya, or a young Vais'ya should be apprenticed with their spiritual 
tors, but never say at svhat age this or similar ceremonies should be 
rformsd for one not belonging' to these three Varnas. Yet they never 
elude the Sudra expressly, 1 nor do they represeat him as the born 
bve or client of the other castes. In the Dharma-sutras the social 
gradation of the Shdra is as great as in the later Law-books, and the 
me crim'", if committed by a BrAhman and a a 'Mr a i 3 visited with 
ry different punishments. Thus, if a member of the three Var&as 
mmits adultery with the wife of a Sddra, he is to be banished ; if a 
Adra commits adultery with the wife of a member of the three Varnas 
i is to be executed.' 2 If a Sadra abuses an honest member of the 
irae Varnas, his tongue is to be cut. 3 He is to be flogged for 
)t keeping at a respectful distance. _ For murder, theft, and pillage 
ie §udra is executed; the Brahman, if caught in the same offences, 
only deprived of his eye-sight. This is the same iniquitous law, 
hleh we And in the later Law books. But although the distinction 
2 tween the Madras and the other Varnas is so sharply drawn by Apas- 
imba, he admits that a Sudra, if he obeys the law, maybe born again 
3 a Vais'ya, the Vais'ya as a Kshatriya, and the Kshatriya as a BrAh- 
ian ; 4 end that a Brahman, if he disregards the law, will be born 
gain as a Kshatriya, the Kshatriya as a Vais'ya and a Vais'ya as a 3udra. 

It might be supposed that the Dharma-sutras formed merely an 
ipendix °to the 3rauta and Grihya-sufcras, and that they should be 
assed with the Paris'ishta literature. But such a supposition is contra- 
cted by the fact, that the Dharma-sAtras occasionally treat of the same 
ibjects as the Grihya-s'utras, and employ almost the same words in 
:plaining some cf the initiatory rites, the SanskAras. .They must, 
ierefore,° be considered as independent ^ collections of afltras, later 
srhaps than the Srauta and Grihya- sutras, but enjoying the same 
ithority on matters belonging to Smriti or tradition, as the Grihyasfitras. 

We have s till to mention the Ten Sutras of the SAma-v eda. 5 These 

1 A past. i. 6 . qrasfflr ^ 

ittffTTIl Sl^TTRrt I! In later works, such as the SanskAra- 

uiapati, thit' Sutra of Apastamba, whioh excludes the Sfldras from inifcia- 
on, has been so altered as to admit them. MS. E. I. H. 9l2, p. 16. 

iscmngqjwjf i i 3tj[mnT§i*;jfarTg<mfr i HsrowffctT- 

ifirfcT II j 

2 ms. P - 163 sift: jfsm 55 srorrat i (qnpft fast?*:*:). 

3 ms. p. i64?). i srtfe qftr 

w* i fa ^jfarsrciT n ^ $fa 

sTIgiai^ 11 

4 MS. p. 125?). vqtfqqqf qq?: 3 ^ 3 ^ srTJTJTNtcT STTfaqftipft 

rvgtfqqqT <|qf qxrff 5rq?q qnrqrqC q snfaqfafTrf || 

5 ' rhe jnost important among them were first noticed and described 
7 Dr - weher, on whose authority some of our statements must rest. 
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Sutras 1 do not all 9 strictly speaking, treat of the Kalpa, or the cere* 
monial. Some of them are little more than lists, such as we find in the 
Anukrainants or Indices, appended to the other Vedas. Their style, how- 
ever, approaches the style of the Sutras ; and, as they are quoted to- 
gether as the Ten Sutras, and, as some of them belong decidedly to the 
earliest productions of the S ultra literature, it will be more convenient to 
place them here, than to refer them to the Paris'ishta literature, with 
which they have little or nothing in common, They are : 

I. The Kalpa-sutra, or Arsheya-kalpa of Mas'aka, an index of the 
hymns used by the Chhandoga priests, in the order in which the sacri- 
fices are described in the Tandya-brahmana, Eleven Prapathakas : 1 — 5, 
on the sacrifices called Ekdk%\ 6 — 9, on the sacrifices called A/iina ; 
10 — 12, on the saerifiiees called Sattra . Commentary by Varadaraja. 

IT. The Anupada-sutra, a gloss to the Tandya-br&hmana, in ten 
Prapathakas. 

III. The Kalpa-sutra, alreody mentioned, either of LatyAyana or 
Dr&hy&yana. L&tyayana quotes Mas'aka, and follows the order of the 
T&ndya-brahmaua. 

IV. The Nid&na-sutra, on Metres, in ten Prap&thakas. 

V. The Upagrantha-sutra, a treatise on the performance of some of 
the Sama-veda sacrifices, commonly ascribed to Katyayana. 2 

VI. The Kshudra-sutra or Kshaudra, in three Prapathakas, equally 
treating of the ceremonial of the Sama-veda, 3 

VII. The Tandalakshana- sutra. 

VIII. The Panchavidha-sufcra, 4 in two Prap&thakas. 

IX. The Kalpanupada, and 

X. The Anustotra-sufcra, 5 in two Prap&fchakas. 

We miss in this list the Pushpa-sutra, ascribed to Gobhila, and con- 
taining rules on the adaptation of the text of ths hymns to their. musical 
performance. 

JYOT1SHA OR ASTRONOMY, 

The last of the Vedangas is called Jyotisha , or. Astronomy. Its litera** 
true is very scanty, and the small treatise, generally quoted as the 
Jyotish a. belongs to the same cla-s of works as the ^iksha. Colebrooke 

1 ms. Chamb. loo. ^ \ mtivtm 

^ l ^ qisqTgq^ifcr sr i ^ 

fMN il Varadaraja in his Commentary on Katyayana’s 

Pratih&ra (MS. Bodl. W. 394.). I 

and again : ^faSTmf^fgs^JFrmsrJTq*? 

cfTHlifaiTStasnTmT II 

2 Cf. Ind. Sbudien, i. 43. 54. 56. 58; MS. E. I. H. 121. 

copied Sam vat, 1586—1530 a, d. by Pandita $rt Lakshmi- 
dhara, son of Sri Bhima, ggsf: SI1T33T: II 

3 MS. Bodl. W. 375. 

4 MS. Bodl. W. 375. Begins ST^lCTs^qf^T^Tq^qrftTOrTTffr 
HrqT^fe^i ^Tcf sqTWT^TJT; II One of these five Bhaktis, the 
Pratihara, is described in the Pratihar-sutra, ascribed to Katyayana, and 
explained by Varadaraja. 

s MS. Bodl. W. 375. 
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leaks of different Jyotishas for each Veda* and he calls one, which has 
commentary, the Jyotisha of the Rig«veda, Among his MSS,, however, 
-hioh are now deposited at the East India House, there ia but one work 
f this kind. It exists in various MS3., (Nos, 1378, 1713, 1520), and the 
ifferenoes between these MSS. are so small that we could hardly eon* 
ider them as distinct works. This tract is later than the S&tra period, 
nd we possess as yet no work on ancient astronomy, composed in the 
tyle of the early Sfitras. Notwithstanding its modern form, however, 
he doctrines which are propounded in this small treatise represent the 
larliest stage of Hindu astronomy* The theories on which it is founded, 
iud the rules which it lays down, are more simple, less scientific, than 
anything we find in other astronomical treatises. Nor is it the object of 
this small tract to teach astronomy. It has a practical object, which is 
to convey such knowledge of ih8 heavenly bodies as is necessary for fix- 
ing the days and hours of the Vedic sacrifices, It was the establishment 
of a sacred Calendar, which in India, as elsewhere, gave the first im- 
pulse to astronomical studies. Thus we meet in the Br&hmanas and 
Aranayakas with frequent allusions to astronomical subjects, and even in 
the hymns we find traces which indicate a certain advance in the 
observation of the moon, as the measurer of time. The fact that the 
name of the moon is the same in Sanskrit, Greek, and German, and that 
it is derived from a root which originally means to measure, shows that 
even before the separation of the Indo-European family, the moon had been 
looked upon as the chief means of measuring time. And the close con- 
nection between the names of moon and month proves that a certain 
knowledge of lunar chronology existed during the same early parioi. In 
one passage of the Rig-veda 1 the moon is mentioned in connection with 
the Nakshatras, and we can hardly doubt that this is an allusion to the 
Nakshatras, the well-known name of the Lunar Mansions or the Lunar 
Zodiac. In the hymns' 2 * the phases of the moon have not only received 
proper names, but they have been personified, and are invoked as deities 
to grant progeny to their worshippers. Again, there is a passage in the 
first book of the Big-veda, where, in addition to the twelve months, a 
thirteenth or intercalary month is mentioned. The poet says there (Rv. 
i. 25. 8.), “He (Varuna), firm in his work knows the twelve months with 
their offspring, and knows the month which is produced in addition.” It 
has been objected that the idea of an intercalary month was too scienti- 
fic for the early poets of the Veda, and a different translation has 
been proposed: “Varuna, who knows the twelve months, and knows 
those which are to come.” Bub the poet would not have used the 
singular of the verb, if he meant the plural. He could not have said, 
“the twelve months and those which are to come,” if he meant 
to say, “the past months and those which are to come.” No doubt 
the asquaintanoe with an intercalary month presupposes a certain 

1 Rv. viii. 3. 20: 4 a'tho na'kshatr&nam esfaam upa'sthe so'ma A'hibah," 
“Soma is placed in the lap of these Nakashatras,” 

2 Rv. ii. 32. Raka, the full moon ; Sinivalf, the last day before the 
new moon ; and Gungu, the new moon, are mentioned. Rv. v, 42. 12, 

RSka occurs again; and X 43. 8, we read Gungubhyah. In both these 

passages, however, the poet is speaking of rivers, and not of the moon. 
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knowledge of lunar and solar astronomy, but not more than what a 
shepherd or a sailor might gain in the course of his life. The whole 
idea expressed by the poet is, that Yaruna maintains the established 
order of the world, and therefore knows the twelve months and also 
the thirteenth. In the hymns of the Yajur-veda the thirteenth month 
is changed already into a deity. Oblations are offered (Vajasan-sanhitS, 
vii. 30., xxii. 31.) to each of the twelve months, and at the end one 
oblation is made to Anhasaspati, the deity of the- intercalary month. 
In the Brahmanas 1 likewise the thirteenth month is mentioned, and 
in the Jyotisha the theory of intercalation is fully explained. Two 
names for an astronomer, ” Nakshatra-dars'a and Ganaka, occur as 
early as the Taittiriyaka and the Sanhita of the Yajnr-voda 2 ; and 
^ among the sciences of the early Brahmanas, Nakshafcra-vidya or Astro- 

nomy is mentioned in the Chh&ndogyopanishad In the Ganapatha, 
appended to Panini's Grammar, 3 the title of Jyotisha occurs together 
with the titles of other Vedic works; and in the Charanavyuha we 
meet not only with the Jyotisha, but with an Upajyotisha, or a supple- 
mentary treatise on astronomy. This supplementary treatise is one 
of the Parisishtas, and in the same class of writings we meet with 
other tracts on astronomical subjects, such as the Gobhiliya Nava- 
gr&ha-s'aati paris'ishta 4 belonging to the Sama-veda, and several more 
belonging to the Atharva-veda. 5 

If now we take a comprehensive view of that class of literature 
which we have just examined, we find some characteristic features 
throughout. All these works were written with a practical object, 
quite a new phase in the literature of such a nation as the ancient 
Hindus. The only authority which the Sutrakaras, the authors of 
the Sutras, claimed for their works was the authority of that ancient, 
and, as it was then already considered, revealed literature on which 
their works were founded. These men claimed no inspiration for 
themselves. They had made a scientific study of the literature handed 
down to them by former generations, and they wished to make that 
study easier to their contemporaries and to future generations. The 
style which they adopted for that purpose was business-like in the 
extreme. It was the curt and dry style of the Sutras, a style peculiar 
to India, which can only be compared with the elaborate tables of 
t contents, or the marginal notes, of some of our own early writers. 

f It has its first beginnings in the Biahmanas, where some subjects, 

particularly those which has given rise to early controversy, are 
stated with all the conciseness and neatness of the Sutra style. But 
whereas the authors of the Brahmanas screened their poverty behind 

1 Sayana, in his Commentary on Rv, ii. 40. 3, says, that the thirteenth 
month was called the seventh season, and he quotes from a Brahmana a 
passage : asti fcrayodas'o masa iti s'ruteh. 

2 Taitt.-br&Iim. iv. 5 ; V&j.-sanh. xxx. 10. ; 20. 

3 Gana ukthAdi, Pan. iii, 1. 143, grahi, planet, is mentioned as 

* different from graha. 

4 MS, Chambers, 404. 

5 Nakshatrakalpa, Grahayuddha, Rsthuchara, Ketuchara, Rituketula- 
\ . . kshaua 5 Nakshatr&grahotp&talakshana, Weber. Ind. i. 87. 100. 
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a constant display of the most inane verbosity, the Writers of tHe 
Sutras gloried in every word they could save without endangering the 
practical usefulness of their manuals. In some instances, they adopted 
a poetical form, and they succeeded in combining the conciseness of 
their prose with the rhythm of their early metres, the mixed Siokas. 
Thus their position is marked by the very form of their works, a3 inter- 
mediate between the antique style of the Brahmanas, and the modern 
style ol the metrical $&stras. Their works form a distinct and compact 
class of literature, and if we succeed in fixing the relative age of any 
one of these Sutrak&ras or writers of Sutras, we shall have fixed the 
age of a period of literature which forms a transition between the 
Vedic and the classical literature of India. 

THE ANUKRAMANls. 

Several of the works mentioned before were ascribed to Saunaka 
and his two pupils, Kaby&yana and A/vaiayana. But we have not yet 
mentioned a number of treatises, ascribed to the same authors, and 
belonging to the same sphere of literature as the Sutras, which, how- 
ever, on account of their technical character, could not lay claim to 
the title of Vedanga, or “member of the Veda.’’ They are known by the 
name of the Anukramanis from arm, along, and kram, to step. They are 
systematic indices to various portions of the ancient Vedic literature. 

The most perfect Anukramani is that of the SanhitH of the Rigveda. 
It is ascribed to Katyayana, an author chiefly known by his works on the 
Yajur-veda and Sama-veda. Its name is Sarvanukramani or Sarv&nukrama, 
i.e., the index of all things. 1 It gives the first words of each hymn, 
the number of verses, the name and family of the poets, the names of the 
deities, and the metres of every verse. Before the time ^of Katy&yana, 
there had been separate indices for each oi these subjects, and it was with 
reference to them that KUty&yana called his own index the general or 
comprehensive index. Our authority for this is Shadgurus'ishya, the 
author of a commentary on the Index of Katyayana ; a man who like 
Devar&jayajvan, the author of a commentary on the Nighantu, was not 
without a certain appreciation of the historical progress of Indian 
literature. He tells us in his Veddrthadipikd, that before Katyayana, 
there existed one index of the poets, one of the metres, one of the deities, 
one of the Anuv&kas, the old chapters of the Rig veda, and one of the 
hymns ; 2 and that these indices were composed by S'aunaka, Now we 
know the style of Saunak.a, and as by a happy accident some of these 
former indices have been preserved, some complete, others in fragments, 
we are able te test Shadgurus'isbya’s accuracy. 

We remarked before, as a distinctive peculiarity of the style 
of Saunaka, as contrasted with that of Katyayana, that the Pr&tis'&khya 
ascribed to the former is composed in mixed Siokas, whereas the 
Pratis'&khya of Katyayana is written in prose or in Sutras. The same 

1 ^4 fehrfo farefajaMi 
sr# ll *• 
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observation applies to the Anukramanis, Those ascribed to Saunaka 
are composed in mixed metres, as far as we can judge from 
quotation ; the Anukramamani of his pupil Katy&yana is iu prose, and 
exhibits all the artificial appliances of a Sutra composition. There 
is one of Saunaka’s Anukramanis, the Anuv&ka-anukramani, which 
can be restored completely from MSS \ l and this work bears 
the most manifest traces of Saunaka’s stv r le, partly in the mixture, 
partly in a peculiar rudeness, of its metres. The other Anukramanis, 
ascribed to Saunaka are lost to us, but they must have existed 
at the time of| Shadgurus'ishya, He quotes not only from the Anu- 
vaka-anukramani (Bhashya, viii. 1.), but also from the Deva»anuk- 
rama (Bhashya, viii. 4), and he distinguishes this work from the Brihad- 
devata, another work attributed to Saunaka, of which there is one MS. 
in Europe at the royal Library of Berlin. 2 Sayana also, though later 
than Shadgurus'ishya, was still in possession of Saunaka *s works, and 
he quotes particularly the Brihaddevata, in several of his own commen- 
taries. Saunaka’s Arsha-anukramani is quoted by Sayana in his Com- 
mentary on the Rig-veda, i. 100, 1. If we add to these quotations 
a reference to {Saunaka’s Chhando*’nukramani, which is found in Shad- 
gurus'ishya’s Ved&rthadipika (MS. E. I. H. 1823, p. 7. a.), wa may con- 
sider the authenticity of these works sufficiently established ; and it 
is hardly unreasonable to suppose that the fifth Anukramani also, of 
which no quotations have as yet been met with, the Suktanukramani, 
was in existence as late as Sayana’s time. 3 

This would give us for the Rig-veda five Anukramanis by Saunaka, 
one by Katy&yana, and one by an unknown author. The BrihaddevatH 
is a work of too large a compass to be called an Anukramani, and it is 
even doubtful whether we possess this work in the same form in wbich 
Saunaka left it. To judge from Dr. Kuhn’s extracts, the author of 
the Brihaddevat& follows indeed the S£kalas'&kh£., but his text must 
have differed from that of our MSS. The author may have followed 
one of the sub-divisions of the Sakalas, the {§ais'ira-s'akh&, for instance, 
which we know was followed by Saunaka. The division of the Sanhita 
which is adopted in the Brihaddevat&, is that of Mandalas, Anuv&kas, 

1 Sevesal MSS. contain portions of the Anuvakanukramani ; and with 
the help of Shadgurus'ishya's Commentary, contained in the introduction 
to his commentary on Katyayana’s Sarvanukrama, (MS, Bodl. Wilson, 
379 ), the text might be published in a critical edition. 

u Dr Kuhn gives the following description of this MS. in Haupt’s 
“Zeitschrift fur Deutsches Alterthum.” The Brihaddevata (Chambers, 
192.) composed in epical metre, is ascribed to Saunaka, and contains an 
enumeration of the deities invoked in each hymn of the Rig-veda. It 
gives much mythological and other information as to the character of 
the gods of the Yeda, The text of the MS. is so corrupt that we can 
scarcely think of restoring it without the help of other MSS.” Another 
MS. has since been found in India, and a distinguished Sanskrit scholar 
is preparing an edition of it. 

3 Another Anukramani, containing the last verses of each Mandala, 
is quoted by Shadgurus'ishya (Anukr. Bh. viii. 1). 

JJIRhl 0f - Rv * Mand. vii. 6, 15 ; Ashfc, v. 7. y, 
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d Subtas; but the other division into Ash takas is equally known, &nd 
en “the Khilas are taken into account, whereas both Saunaka and 
§tyayana exclude these later hymns distinctly from their indices. Dr, 
uhn concludes from a passage in Shadgurus’ishya’s Commentary, to 
hich we shall revert hereafter, that not Saunaka, but As'val&yana, 
as the author of our Brihaddevata. This conclusion, however, is not 
>rne out by sufficient evidence, nor is the fact that Saunaka is quoted 
> name in the work itself a sufficient argument against Saunaka’s 
ithorship. According to the line of argument adopted by Dr. Kuhn, 
would be equally objectionable to ascribe the Brihaddevata to As'va- 
tyana : for in one passage, according to Dr. Kuhn’s own emendations, 
le name of As'valayana also occurs in it. Other authorities which 
re quoted in this curious work are the Aitareyaka, the Kaushitakins, 
be Bhallavi- br&hmana, the Nidana (nidnasanjnake granthe), SAkalas, 
iashkalas, Madhuka, Svefcaketu, Galava, Gargya, Rathitara, Bathantarin, 
akat&yana, j§andilya, Romakayana Sthavira, Kathakya, Bhagurin, S&ka- 
uni, Bh&rmyas'va Mudgala, Aurnav&bha, Kraushtukin, Matrin, and 
Aska, The last is most frequently mentioned, and the whole book is 
edicated to him. To judge from the stlye of the Brihaddevata, the 
fork as we now possess it, though originally writtien by Saunaka, 
eems to have been recast by a later writer. 

The following figures, taken from ^aunaba’s Aunkramanis, wiil serve 
o give an idea of the minuteness with which the Veda was studied 
t his time. According to Saunaka, the oakala-s'akha of the Rig-veda- 
anhlta consists of 10 Mandalas, or 64 Adhy&yas. 


Mandalas. 

Anuvakas. 

Hymns. 

The 1st 

contains 

24 

and 

191 

2nd 

55 

4 

35 

43 

3rd 

15 

5 

35 

C2 

4th 

35 

5 

35 

58 

5th 

J? 

6 

55 

87 

6th 

55 

6 

55 

75 

7th 

59 

6 

35 

104 

8th 

53 

10 

15 

92 (+11 Valakhilyas) 

9th 

11 

7 

55 

114 

10th 

35 

32 

95 

191 

The 10 have 

85 and 


1017 + 11 •1028. 


The Baffikala-s'akha had S hymns mores: 1025 hymns. 

The 64 Adhy&yas have 2006 Vargas. These are arranged as follows in- 


verses. 


Vargas consisting of 1 

o 


5, 

J 5 


13 

9, 


8 

4 

5 

6 
7 


Vargas. Verses. 
» 1 = 1 
= 2 « 4 

« 07 a 291 

* 174 » 6 96 

- 1207 = 6035 

^ 346 1 ss 2076 
=119= 833 


1 Trini s'atani Shatkanam ehatvarins'at shatcha Varg&l?. 
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8 s 59 s 472 



64 Adhy&yas = 2,006 10,417 

Here we have to observe a difference between the number of verses 
as deduced from the Vargas, and the number stated by !§aunaka. The 
Latter gives the sum total of verses » 10,580|, but, immediately after- 
wards, the sum total of half verses = 21,232$ =s> 10.616 verses. 

How this difference arose it is difficult to say ; but it shold be 
observed that, if we divide the sum total of half verses, 21,282, by 2, we 
get 10,616 verses, and this number comes very near to 10,622, which 
the Charanavyuha gives as the sum total of the verses of the Rig-veda. 
According to the Charanavyuha ( MS, Ch. 785, ) the 64 Adhyayas of the 
Rig-veda have: — 



Verses, 

Vargas. Ver: 

Vargas consisting of 

1 

i = 

1 

99 

2 

2 - 

4 

f 9 

3 

93 = 

279 

9’ 

4 

176 - 

704 

99 

5 

1,1828 ~ 

6,140 

2,142 

99 

6 = 

357 ~ 

9 9 

7 

129 = 

903 

) 9 

8 

55 = 

440 

99 

9 23 

1 wm 

9 



2,042 

10, 622 


The number of padas or words in the Rig-veda-sanhita is statsd as 
153,826, which gives an average of between 14 to 15 words to each 
verse. Another computation brings the number of the charoh A-padas 
(e. e, 9 words which are used in the Kramap&tha, omitting the repeated 
passages or galitas) to 110,704, and the number of syllables to 432,000* 

In another Anukramani, ^aunaka gives a list of verses, arranged 
according to the metres in which they are written ; and at the end he 
states the sum total of verses as 10, 402 ; but here apian, if we east 
up the number of verses in each metre, according to his own state- 
ment, wo get 10,409 instead of 10,402, These differences are startling 
if we consider the general accuracy of the exegetieal works of the 
Brahmans ; but they may arise either from faults in the MSS, of the 
Anukramanis, or from the fact that some of the Khilas were included, 
though, according to their own professions, both Saunata and Katya- 
yana would seem to exclude these later hymns from their Anukramanis, 
The following table will show the distribution of metres according 
to Saunaka: — 


Gayatri 

... 2,451 

Brought forward 

9793 

IJshnih 

341 

Ashti ... 

6 

Anush tubh 

855 

Atyasbti 

84 

Brihati 

181 

Dhriti 

2 

Pankti 

... ' 312 

Atidhriti 

1 

Trishtubh 

... 4,253 

Ekapad& 

6 

Jagati 

... 1,348 

Dvipada 

17 

Atijagati 

17 

Pragatha B&rhata 

194 


16 
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Sakvari ... 26 K&kubha ... 55 

Atis'akvari ... 9 MahAbArhata 2ol 

Carried forward 9,793 10,409 

For the Yajur Veda we have three Anukramams, one for the Atreyi- 
ftkhft of the Taittirlyas, the other for the SAkhA of the Char&yaniyas, 
le third for the MAdhyandina-s'akhA of the VAjasaneyins, The former 1 
filers from other Aunkramanis in so far as it cofcains an index not of 
le SanhitA only, bat also of the BrAhmana and the Aranyaka. ^ Its 
bjeet is not simply to enumerate the Kandas (Ash takas), Pras nas, 
jiuvaka and Kandikas as they follow in the text, but rather to indi- 
a,te the chief subjects of this Veda, and to bring together the different 
assages where the same sacrifice with its supplements is treated, 
'hough we do not possess a MS. of the Atreyi-s'Akha, it is possible ^to 
ientify nearly the whole of the Index with the text of the banhita^ 
he BrAhmana, 3 and the Aranyaka 4 which we possess. The A trey i- 
akha though not mentioned in the Charanavyuha must be considered 
kS a sub division of the Aukhiya-sTikha j and the Aunkramani says that 
k^ais'ampayana handed it down to Yaska Paingi, Yaska to Tittiri, Tittiri 
io Ukha, and Ukha to Atreya, who was the author of a Pada-text, r> 
vhileJKundina composed a Commentary (vritti) on the same SakhA, 
The Apastamba-s^khA, of which we possess the complete BrAhmana, is 

1 subdivision of the Khlndibeyas. 

There is a curious tradition, preserved in the KApdaaukrama that, 
ilthough the greater portion of the A trey l-s'&khA was originally taught 
3 V Tittiri, some chapters of it owed their origin to Katha, the founder 
}f the K&thaka-s'AkhA. This assertion is confirmed by SAyana in his 
Commentary on the Taittiriyaranyaka. The chapters ascribed to 
Katha and called the Kathakam are found at the end of the RrAhamana 
and beginning of the Aranyaka. They contain — 

1. The Savitragnichayana with the BrAhmana, Tait.-brahm, iii, 10. 

2. The NAehiketaehayana, Tait.-br. iii, 11. 

o. Divahs'yenaya ishtayah. Tait.-br. iii. 12. 1 & 2. 

4. ApadyA ishtayah. Tait.-br. iii. 12. 3 & 4. 

5* ChAturhotrachiti. Tait.-br. iii. 12, 5. 

6. Vais'vasrijachiti. Tait.-br. \2.6 — 9 5 end of BrAhmana. 

7. Arunaketukaehiti. Tait. -Aranyaka, i. 1. 

8. Svadhyaya-brahmana, Tait. Aranyaka, i 2. 

They are^ given here as they follow* one another in the text of the 
Apastkmba-bAkhA, and this order is confirmed in every particular by 
SAyana’s Commentary (MS. E. I. H. 1145) which is in fact a commen- 
tary intended for the Apastamba-s'akhA of the Taittiriya-brahmana. 
According to his introductory remarks prefixed to each AnuvAka, the 
Savitrachiti occupies the tenth, the Nachikeerohiti the eleventh PrapAr 
thaka. In the twelfth Prapafchaka, he remarks, the ChAturhotra and 

T MS. E. I. H. 1623, 965. 

2 MS. E. I, H. 1701 ; 1702 ; name of J^akha unknown. 

3 MS. E. I. H, 293, containing the three books of the Apastamba-brAhmana 

4 MS. E. 1. H. 1690, &e. 

5 See MS. Bodl. Wilson, 361* 
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Vais' vasyija should be explained. But as the ishtis, called the Divafrs'yenis 
and ApAdyAs, form part of the complete ChAturhobra (they stand either 
in the middle or at the end of it), they are explained first. Thus we find 
in the beginniug of the twelfth Pr ^pA thaka (iii. 12. I ), the pratikas of the 
YajyAnuvAkyAs of the Divahs'yenis ; in iii. 12. 2. the rules for the same 
ishtis ; and in the same manner, the YAjAnuvakyAs of the Ap&dyAs in 
iii. 12. 3., and the rules in iii. 12, 4, Then follows the ChAturhotra- 
chayana in iii. 12. 5, and in the last four Anuvakas the Vais'vasrija- 
chayana. 

. A different order seems to have been observed in the Atreyi-s'akha of 
the Taittiriya-brAhmana, for, although the same chapters are here ascribed to 
Katba, their arrangement must have differed, unless we suppose that the 
author of the KAndanukrama introduced an alteration, He writes : “TAvat 
Tittirih provAeha. (Tittiris Taittiriyas'Akhapravartako ’nyebhyo muni- 
bheyah s'ishyebhyab provacha.) AthAshtau KAthakani (athAnantaram 
KAthakas'akhApravartakena Kathakamumria proktAny uchyantej : 

1. SAvitra, Trdttiriya brahmana, iii. 10. 

2. NAehiketa ,, „ iii, II. 

3. ChAturhobra „ „ iii. 1 2. 5. 

4. Vais'vasrija „ iii. 12.6—9. 

5. Aruna, Taittiriya-Aranyaka, i. 1. 

6. Divahs'yenis, Taittiriya-brAhmana, iii. 12. 1 — 9, 

7. ApAdyas 9% „ iii. 12. 3—4, 

8. SvAdhyAya-brAhnoana, Taittiriya-aranyaka, i, 2.” 

The second Anukramani of the Yajur-veda- which we possess, belongs 
to the CharayaniyasAkha, and is called the MantrAshAdhyAya. 1 The 
only copy which we have of it is fouud in the same MS. which contains 
the Gharak-s'AkhA. 2 and it is evidently intended as an index to this s'AkhA, 
Nor is there anything anomalous in this, if we remember that the 
ChArAyaniya-s'AkhA is a subdivision of the Charaka-s'akha. But what is 
less intelligible is the title given to the text, which instead of Yajur-veda, 
is called in the MS. Yajur-veda-kAthaka. This title, KAthaka, cannot 
well refer to the s'AkhA of the Kathas, for this is itself a subdivision of the 
Charakas, it must most likely be taken in the same sense in which 
KAthaka was explained before, i.e, } “ KAfchakamuninA proktam ; ” though 
it is strange that the very chapters which in the Apastambas'AkhA of the 
Taitbirxyaka are ascribed to Katha, are wanting in our SakhA, while all 
the other sacrifices which are described in the Taitfciriyasanhita and 
BrAhmana, are laid down in very much the same order. 

The third Anukramani, that of the MAdhyandina-s'akha of the VAja- 
saneyaka, is ascribed to K&tyayana, who is mentioned also as the author 
of an AnuvAkAnukramani. It gives the names of the poets, the deities, 
and the metres, for all the verses of the SanhitA, including the Khila 
(AdhyAya 26 — 35.) and the Sukriya portions. (Adhy. 36—40.) 

For the Sama-veda we have two classes of Anukramanis, the former 
more ancient, the latter more modern than those of the other Vedas which 
we have hitherto examined. One index to the hymns of the Sama-veda 

1 See Catalogue of the Berlin MSS., No. 142. 

2 The title is “ Ekottaras'atadhvaryus'akhAprabhedabhinne Yajur- 
vedakAthake Charakas'AkhA.” 
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llowing the ordei? of the ^Vey&gana and Aranyag&na) has been pre- 
yed under the name of Arsheya-hiiihmana, 1 a title by which this 
>rk is admitted within the pale of the revealed literature of the Brah- 
ms. Allusions to the names of poets and deities of different hymns 
3 ur in the Brahmanas of other Vedas also; but in none, except the 
ma-veda, have these scattered observations been arranged into re- 
lar Anukramanis before the beginning of the Sutra period, or been 
lorporated in the body of their revealed literature. What the Brah- 
ms call Sruti or revelation, signifies, as we saw, what is more ancient 
an the Sutras; and that the Arsheya-brahmana is earlier at least 
an Katyayana, can be proved by the fact of Katyayana’s quoting 
usages from it. 2 It has been pointed out as a distinguishing mark 
the Br&hmanas of the Sama-veda that they are never accented, but 
is doubtful whether any conclusion could be drawn from this as to 
eir being of later oriign than the Brahmanas of the other Vedas. 3 

But while the existence of an Arsheya-brahmana shows that the 
bhandogas were the first to compose an index to their sacred literature, 
e find that their regular Anukramanis are more modern than those of 
16 Rig-veda, and must be referred to a class of works known by the name 
Paris'ishtas. They are contained in MS. Bodl. Wilson 466, where 
ley form the fifth and sixth of the twenty Paris'ishtas attached to the S&ma- 
eda. Their title is, “ Naigeyan&m rikshv arsham, ,< and “ Naigeyfimlm 
ikshu daivatam,” and they give respectively the names of the poets and 
IQ deities for the verses composing the Archika of the Chhandogas aecord- 
ig to the k§akha of the Naigeyas, a subdivision of the Kauthumas, It 
grees on the whole, but not in all particulars , 4 with the S'&kh& published 
y Stevenson and Benfey, and it has been supposed that their text is taken 
om MSS. belonging to the Ran&yaniya S'&kha The most characteristic 
ifference between these Paris'ishtas and the Arsheya-br&hmana seems to 
e in this, that the latter refers to the original prayer-books of the 
Jhhandogas, the Veyagana, and Aranyagana, while former follow the 
>anhit&, inelding Archika and Sfcaubhika, or as they are also called, 
5 urvarehika and Uttaraichika. 

For the fourth Veda, the Atharvna, or Brahma veda, an Anukramani 
as been discovered by Professor Whitney in a MS. of the British Museum, 
repaved for Col. Polier. A copy of this MS. is found in MS. 2142 of the 


1 See Benfey, Sama*veda p. vii. 

2 ^ u the’first chapter ofthe Arsheya-bi4hmana, we read: 5 STT 

(MS. 689. tycT ) H efr qTqfcl'Tffl'qfgf «T%?ITJTTrq^?T 

^rffl I This passage is referred to by K%&yan a , whea ha says : 
?TT5f5Trrnf!T '+?3T% EJT 

|| See also KatySyana’s Introduction to his 
\nukramani of the M&dhyandina-s'akha, and Rig-veda-bhashya, p, 40. 
3 Kumarila says : ^ WTroraftar $cf 

i wrings stffonrmpta 

mv. 1 ^TmqTc5T^5|rT II ^ 

Cf, Sama-veda, ©d, Benfey, p, xx, 
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East India House. It is a complete index to the Sanhita in-,10 Patalas, 
written in a simple and intelligible style. Its title is Brihat-sarvanubramani. 

It is evident, that if it was possible to determine the age ot the 
Aunkramanis, we should have a terminusad quern for the Vedic age. lha 
index of the Rig-veda enables us to cheek almost every syllable of the 
hvmns- and e may safely say that we possess exaetly the same 
nomber oTversea, and words, and syllables in our MSS of the R. S; y=cU 
as existed at the time of Katydyana. The index of the it reyi-s abha 
fbv Laug&kshi ?) authenticates our MSS. not only of the Sanhita, but also 
of the Br&hmana and Aranyaka of the Taittiriya-veda. and the index to 
the K&thaka refers to a* wotk exactly the same as that of whic we 
nossess'the text in MS. The Arsheya-brahmana presupposes the exist- 
enceofthe G8nas of the .Sama-veda, and the Anukramanis of the 
Naio-eyas could only have been written after the text of the more 
modern Arehika had branched ofl into different Sakbas. 

The only Anukramanis of which the authors are known are, tne 
Anukramanis of Saunaka to the Rig-veda, and the two Sarvanukrama* 
of K8.tylya.na, one to the Rig-veda, the other to the white Yajur-vedai 
We shall see whether it is possible to fix the age of these two writers. 

We remarked before, that the Anukramani of Katyayana, if compared 
with the Anuv8k8nukramaii? of Saunaka, shows the same progress in style 
which we may always observe between these two writers. Saunaka 
writes in mixed Slokas and takes great liberties with the metre J Katya- 
vana writes in prose and introduces the artificial contrivances of the later 
Sutras. Again, Saunaka ’s index follows the original division of the Rig- 
veda into Mandalas, Anuv8kas, and Suktas ; Katyayana has adopted the 
more practical’ and more modern division into Ashtakas, Adhyayas, and 
Vargas. The number of hymns is the same in Saunaka and Katyayana,. 
They both follow the united Sakh8 of the Sakalas and ^toi^Before 
bring the number of hymns, exclusive of all Ivhilas, to 1017 ' 

this union took place, the B8shkalas counted eight hymns more than 

the Sakalas, i. e, 1025 instead of 1017 and they read some of the hymns 
L fh “S Midi to. different order.' The Khitoe, or eupple- 
mentary hymns, are omitted in the Anukramanis of Saunaka and 
Katva/ana 7 though they were known to both ; Saunaka, however, 
excludes them more str.etly than Katyayana. 2 The latter has admit- 
ted the eleven Valakhilya-bymns, and thus bring the total number 

^FronTall these indications we should naturally be led to expect that 
the relation between Saunaka and K8tydyana was very intimate, that 
both belonged to the same Sakha, and that Saunaka was anterior to 
T r , w e know of only one other writer whose works are equally 
toSd Tor 1 utoted Vft of the iSftkaUs ..d Bt.hk.to. , .b M is 

Sakai^abhd^h7^7“ ° s of G , otama ar ^ fol !r e ^ b Llwa f 

Kutsa, Kakshivat, Paruchchhapa, and Dirghatamas ; in the Bashkala-s a- 
kht their order was, Gotama, Kakshivat, Paruchchhepa, Kutsa, Dirghat 

; or, according to MS, 502.,- 
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'val&yana, the author of twelve books of $rauta-sutras, of four books 
Grihya-sutras, and of some chapters in the Aibarey&ranyaka. 1 
Let us see now, whether these indications can be supported by 
ler evidence. 

Shadgurus'isbya in his Commentary on Katyayana’s Sarv&nukrama, 
ys: — * 

“ Sunahotra, the great Muni, was born of Bharadv&ja, and of him 
is born Saunahotra, all the world being a witness. Indra himself 
ant to the sacrifice of the Rishi in order to please him. The great 
suras, thinking that Indra was alone, and wishing to take him, sur- 
nnded the sacrificial inclosure. Indra, however, perceived it, and taking 
le guise of the Rishi, he went away. The Asuras seeing the sacrifieer 
gain, seized Saunahotra, taking him for Indra, Ha saw the god that 
to be worshipped, and saying 6 I am not Indra, there he is, ye fools, 
ot I,’ he was released by the Asuras, Indra called and spake to him : 
because thou delightest in praising, therefore thou art called Gritsa- 
aada, 0 Rishi ; thy hymn wiil be called by the name of Indrasya indri~ 
'am, the might of Indra. And thou, being born in the race of Bhrigu, 
halt be Saunaka, the descendant of $unaka, and thou shalt see again 
he second Mandala, together with that hymn 5 He, the Muni Grit- 
jamada, was born again, as commanded by Indra. It was he who saw 
jhe great second Mandala of the Rig-veda as it was revealed to 
him together with the hymn $ajaniya ; it was he> the great Rishi, 
to whom at the twelve years 5 sacrifice, Ugras'ravas, the son 
of Romaharskana, the pupil of Vy&sa recited, in the midst of the 
sacrifice, the story of the Mahabharaba, together with the tale of the 
Harivans'a, a story to be learnt from Vyasa alone, full of every kind 
of excellence, dear to Hari, sweet to hear, endowed with great blessing. 
It was he who was the lord of the sages, dwelling in the Naimishiya 
forest ; he, who to the King Satanika, the son of Janamejaya, brought 
the lawB of Vishnu, which declare the powers of Hari. Tbafca Saunaka, 
celebrated among the Riskis as the glorious, having seen the Mandala, 
and heard the collection of the Mahabb&rata, being also the propa- 
gator of the laws of Vishnu, the great boat on the ocean of existence, 
was looked upon by the great Rishis as the only vessel in which wor- 
shippers might get over the Bahvricha, with its twenty-one S&kh&s, 
like one who had crossed the Rig-veda. There was one 5akh^ of S&kala, 
another of Bashkala : taking these two Sankit&s and the twenty-one 
Brahmanas, the Aitarevaka, and completing it with others, Saunaka, 
revered by numbers of great Rishis, composed the first Kalpa sutra.” 

It need hardly be pointed out that this passage contains a strange 
and startling mixture of legendary and historical matter, and that 
it is only the last portion which can be of interest to us. The story 
of Siunahotra, the son of $unahotra, and grandson of Bharadv&ja, 
being born again as Gritsamada-S tunaka, may have some historical 
foundation, and the only way in which it can be interpreted, is, that 

1 Thus it is said : f fcJJJTsfT 

gT55f«W501TfTq;TTr^=r^aT|raTgrf|?f??T 31^55^ ^TSTT^S#- 

Srauta-suira-bh&shya, i, 1. 
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the second Mandala, being originally seen b v Grits am ada, of the family 
of Bhrigu was afterwards preserved by §aunahotra, a descendant] of 
Bharadvaja, of fche^race of Angiras, who entered the family of Bhrigu, 
took the name of Saunaka, and added one hymn, the twelfth, in praise 
of Indra. This is partly confirmed by Katyayana's Anukramani, 1 and 
by the Rishyanukramani of Saunaka. 2 It would by no means follow 
that) Saunaka was the author of the hymns of the second Mandala, 
The hymns of that Mandala belong to Gritsamada of the Bhrigu 
race. But Saunaka may have adopted that Mandala, and by adding 
one hymn, may have been said to have made it his own. Again, 
it does not concern us at present whether Saunaka, the author of 
the Kalpa-sutra, was the same as Saunaka, the chief of the sages in 
the Naimishiya forest, to whom, during the great twelve-years’ sacri- 
fice* Ugras'ravas related the Mahabharata, arid who became the teacher 
of S§atanika, the son of Janamejaya, If this identity could be establish- 
ed, a most important link would be gained, connecting Saunaka and his 
literary activity with another period of Indian literature. This point 
must be reserved for further consideration. At present^ we are only 
concerned with Saunaka, the author of the Kalpa-sdtras and other 
works composed with a view of facilitating the study of the Rig- 
veda. 

Shadgurus'ishya, continues : 

“The pupil of Saunaka was the Reverend As'valayana. He, having 
learned from Saunaka all sacred knowledge, made also a. Sutra and 
taught it, thinking it would improve the understanding and please 
Saunaka. Then, in order to please his pupil, Saunaka destroyed his own 
SCura, 3 which consisted of a thousand a parts and was more like a Brah- 
rnana. .‘This Sutra, 5 he said, Svhich As'val&yana has made and taught, 
shall be the Sutra for this Veda. 5 There are altogether ten books of 
Saunaka, written for the preservation of Rig-veda ; 1. The index of the 
Rishis ; 2. The index of the Metres; 3 The index of the Deities ; 4. The 
index of the Anuvakas ; 5. The index of the Suktas ; 6, The Vidhana 
(employment of the Rich-verses) ; 7. The employment of the Pa das ; 4 

1 srrftresr: fir* jN’t ¥rnif: stoc^c ^cair^t 

2 <rar cr$%r sofa*?* 

to: l rffafTsr: g q n 

3 means “bom,” and corresponds with Sutra, “a thread.’’ A 

similar expression is fsrfsg?* which is applied, for instance, to the 
Mahabhashya, when it fell into disuse in Kashmir. See * Rajatarangini, 
Histoire des Rois du Kashmire, traduifce at commentee par M. A. Troyer, 
iv. 487 ;and Bohtlingk, Panani, p. xvi. The true sense seems to be that 
in which Devar&jayajvan uses in such passages as 

11 A work was lost when the chain 

of the oral tradition was broken, 

4 I read because these must be two different works, the 

Rigvidh&na and Pldavidhana, in order to complete the number of ten. 
The Rigvidhana exists in MS. (E. 1. H. 1723), and is not only written 
in $aunaka 5 g mixed Slokas, but distinctly ascribed to him in the second 
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8, The Barhaddaivata ; 9. The Pr&tis'&khya 1 of the ^atmakas ; 10. 
His Smarfca work on matters of law. 2 As'val&yana having learnt all' 
these ten Sutras, and knowing also the Gotras, (genealogies 3 ), became 
versed in all the sacrifices by the favour of Saunaka. The sage K&ty&- 
yana had thirteen books before him : ten of Saunaka and three of his 
pupil As'valayana. 4 The latter consisted of the Sutras in twelve 
chapters^ (Srauta-sutra), the Grihya-sutras in four chapters, and the 
fourth Aranyaka (of the Aitarey&ranyaka) by A.s'val|yana, The sage 
Katyayana, having mastered the thirteen 5 books of oaunaka ands, of his 
pupil, composed several works himself; the Sutras of the Vajin 6 the 
Upagrantha 7 of the Sama-veda, the Slokas 8 of the Smriti (the arma- 
pradipa\ the Brahma-Karik&s of the Atharvans, 9 and the M a h&var~ 
ttika, 10 which was like a boat on the great ocean of Panini's Grammar, 
The rules promulgated by him were explained by the Reverend 
Patanjali, 11 the teacher of the Yoga-philosophy, himself the author of the 
Y T oga-s astra and the Nidana, a man highly pleased by the great com- 
mentary, the work of the descendant of Santanu, Now it was Kity&- 
yana, the great sage, endowed with these numerous excellencies, who 
composed, by great exertim, this Sarv&nukramani, And because it gives 
the substance of all the works composed by ^aunaka and his pupils, 
therefore the chief among the Bahvrichas have called it the General 
Index.” 

verse; fqrfgr sffara The book ends with the 

words 5[itcTSRfSC 1 Nevertheless, in the form in which we have it, it is 
later than Saunaka. The term Rigvidhana is mentioned in the 
Taittiriyaranyaba. 

I This must be the Pratis'akhya of the Rig-veda and not of the 
Atharva-veda, which is likewise ascribed to Saunaka, the Chatur&dhy&yikam 
oaunakiyam. 

3 See Stenzler, Indische Studien i. p. 243. 

3 cnsaftna: is unintelligible, Should it be 

4 All the works of As'val&yana still exist, as Shadgurus'ishya describes 

them. Instead of ^ would be better to read \\ 

5 If this number is right, ^aunuka's !§rauta-sutra could not have 
been destroyed at the time of K&tyayana. 

6 The Kalpa-sutras of the Yajur-veda. On the Vajins or Vajasaneyins, 
see Colebrooke, Essays, i, 16. 

7 See page 107. Upagrantha is not to be taken in the sense of 
Paris'ishta 

8 Bhrajamana, is unintelligible ; it may be Parshada, 

9 These Karikas have not yet been met with. 

10 The Varttikas to Paniui, 

II Patanjali, the author of the Mahabhashya, according to tradition 
called by the name of Bhartribari also, was the reputed author of the 
Yoga-sutras. On these a commentary was written by Vyasa, who might 
be called a descendant of Santanu, The reading may not be quite correct, 
and Mababhst hya is more likely to refer to Pabanjali's own work ; but 
the dental n, of the MSS, speaks rather in favour of the reading 
mah&bh&gyena. 
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Jg , ^ m j 

srC <?s?ms \\ 

?fT 51»THT sftc^jj^q^JTfq' 5qq I 
siffcKTfaq JI^TT jtst^ct; tl 

qftqqqfrstTs qffsftscqsq^reh 1 
^larenq 2 li 

|3TFfT^ 3*ff gr 3T?Ji|C-Ff mmp * * 
fNgTifqf $£fstr qsrmq w; tl 

JTif firsrs 5T ffcrifTT «7T5 fffgrgsmsR i 

gsjujlc^fe? snfptagire f 11 
*jor?mfq§ q^Trrernf^csro ^ 3 sij% I 
s'f^qffqftrc^q 4 ?nsrr 5rqj aflrfsr^scrfcT a 
rw 3 *jc5rr gjTrfT^?r%T *rq i 

•JRRTOgf fe?ftq rrea gq; ii 
h ?j[%Tf^cfr 5 tt?t: gqgfcsrott gfq: I 
^T3r^g?f 5 t ff=rtq tt^ jt§ 3 . tl 
f f SJ q^t qiqt£ G 5?W ^T^qfq% | 
tfansrgSTT^q ^rq^q'n^fT: II 
SSTSHT sctrafsjrq: qjtfpr^ TTfefa I 
fffTflTCriqT^iq fftq?!sRqrf?crcr li 
%?sqi§f; 7 iq^ q qcTgqqaTU^qcf \ 
fftfaq qjjfqs^ q^%rr^ II 

3TT5ftf*Jsqf?tqf t tfqqi^qqTfHqt I 
sicJTqtqiTq 5tt srefrsrqq^ l! 

sqTqqfs^wH" 1 

51 ftrq %t gfqqsn sjqwwt qfiqjfin 11 
fgrftq ffs 5 ? ?|r'° ^qqrccwflq 11 : 1 
5T5rm^qq§T^rqi%^q^qq4^: c ll 
qqrfqjnfqjgra^q 12 qfq^q ngfirfli: 1 

1 STcf^SETcl Ch. 192. Weber, Catalogue, p* 12 , 

3 %q Ch. 192., W. 379. %si ? 

3 q55Wft Ch., W. 

4 3 qiSTT ch., w . 

5 Rv. II. 12., the Sakta with the refrain, “sa janSsa indrafr.’' 

6 |q^ Ch., W. 

7 % =r Ch., W. 

8 fsg; ?mht w. g w^ch. 

9 Ch„ w. 4 10 fit w. 

‘ i <tt Ch. w. 12 mw w. Oh. 
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Sffflqat 1 q?fs<3rTRTsgg?%?? S* WTS It 
^Tsfi^^q- srfgit^T h*itw i 

a ?r%ar Hmfsrsr 5ri§ran?%^fw«rf?rt it 
rrarq^'Mai afTSR I 

xfwiif- wifqnwgfaa: 11 
fhaq^a g i 

sr sjsr $m ll 

!7^TVjqft^5j5a Ja^^KFT faq fa?f?T 1 
mm sugnasrEw ii 
fn^T^msfte^ ftra#>?T faqifef I 
3 tF> rf^cScf snfeqfa l| 

fso s 

SlfSTTg^fT^^rigT tST^T f^dV cf«¥T It 
'iT^-iT^rg^57wir i%TR?gw;?njft a«n i 
qpKTT^t7Taart a : ’ qT^taafcl ^ II 
srTfaaHstf mm gsarrjfpqar 3 

77 ^sr*?s[i^ utcsrr af’ji 1 ’ HT^amw 7 ; 11 
ir^^PT stsnta «wf$: OTqgs 1 
ari?7nrar?rg^> *3tT$aqnr* g 11 

m%^7r fW a«tT i 
acrswrarra^ sr* <srg s ^2f&9 =sr 11 

%fa gn^55T7T^^ | 

^TfasTi' ^^c^rerigqrfsr^j i 

SJjaNar q;m ^t^rt ^ skr^; a 

stostot fa4& m sn^Tf^?; 1 
atTaTfeNaran;: qTfaiatqjr^Rj^ 11 
aciTuftaTfa cfTSBnw fliT^T^g qcfjTf^ 10 : I 
^w^iaaatiN 15 H5mr^5f 12 ffqm ll 

1 «T: w. 2 g Ch. W, 

3 jjTt Oh., W. 4 q-gCh., W. 

5 it a W. Ch. 6 rim W. Ch. 

7 w., ^T^rf^rasr Ch. 

8 ^Tg^TR W. 

fl <n*£^sr ? 

,a a^srfe; Ch.w. 

1 2 m^OT .or *m^T ? 


1 1 53 faq?rfttr w„ gfaqalfta Ch. 
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q^gouT^^rR: ^Tc^WfWfTgfjr: || 
ctR^RTfejfa *T: SRTgSRITaftfifflT 1 
Hfec?T%rT6KT5rR5l45f3n4^?n^ I! 

HTfSJf^fsfeRjS H3^3?RfI<lfyfirrtT l &c. 

If we accept this statement of Shadgurus'ishya,— and it certainly 
seetns to agree in the main with what we might have guessed from the 
character of the works, ascribed respectively to S'aunaka, As'valayana 
and Ka byav ana, — -we should have to admit at least five generations of 
teachers and pupils ; first S'auoaka ; after him iLs'valayana, in whose 
favour S'aunka is said to have destroyed one of his works ; thirdly, 
Katyfiyana, who studied the works both of S'aunaka ; and AsVahtyana ; 
fourthly, Patanjali, who wrote a commentary on one of KUtyayana’s 
works ; and lastly Vy&sa, who commented on a work of PatanjalL 
It does not follow that Katyayana was a pupil of As'valayana, or 
that Patanjali lived immediately after K&tyayana, but the smallest 
interval which we can admit between every two of these names is that 
between teacher and pupil, an interval as large as that between father 
and son, or rather larger. The question new arises : Can the date of 
any one of these authors be fixed chronologically ? 

Before we attempt to answer this question, it will be necessary 
to establish the identity of Katyayana and Vararuehi/ Katy&yana was 
the author of the Sarvanukramani, and the same work is quoted as the 
Sarvanukramani of Vararuehi, 1 the compiler of the doctrines of 
S§aunaka, In professor Wilson’s Catalogue of the Mackenzie Collection, 
a Pratis'akhya is ascribed to Yararuehi, and this can hardly be anything 
else but the M&dhyandina-pratis'^khya of Katyayana. Hemachandra 
in his Dictionary gives Vararuehi as a synonyme of K&ty&yana with- 
out any further comment, just as he gives Salaturiya as a synonyme of 
PaninL 

Let us now consider the information which we receive about 
Katyayana Vararuehi from Brahmanic sources. Somadevabhatfca of 
Kashmir collected the popular stories current in his time, and published 

1 MS, E. I. H. 576, contains a commentary on the Rig-veda, where a 
passage from the Sarvanukramani is quoted as 

|| This commentary of Atm&nanda seems anterior to Sayana, 
In the introduction different works and commentaries, connected with the 
Veda are quoted, but Madhava and Sayana are never mentioned. We 
find the SkAndabh&shya, and commentators such as U d githa-bhaskara 
mentioned. 3Pn’sq , T^I^^TOR^^lf^f¥r;)by Atmananda,, 
and the same works were known also to Devarajayajvan. Devarajayajvan, 
however, quotes not only Skandasv&min and Bhatta-bhaskara’tnis'ra, but 
also M&dhava. hi ©therefore was later than M&dhava. Skandasvamin, 
and Bh&skara, on the contrary* were anterior to Madhava, being quoted 
in his commentary. Atmananda, though not quoted by M&dhava, 
seems anterior to Madhava, and the authorities jwhich he quotes are such 
as Saunaka, Vedamitra (S&kalya), the Brihaddevata, Visb nudharmottara, 
and YJlsfea, 
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them towards the beginning of the twelfth century under the title of 
Kathl-sarit-s&gara, 1 the Ocean of the Rivers of Stories. Hera we 
read that KAty&yaua Vararucfai, being cursed by the wife of Siva, was 
born at Kaus'ambi, the capital of Vatsa. Ha was a boy of great 
talent and extraordinary powers of memory. He was able to repeat 
to his mother an entire play, after hearing it once at the theatre ; 
and before he was even initiated he was able to repeat the Pratis'&khya 
which he had heard from Vyali, He was afterwards the pupil of 
Varsha, became proficient io all sacred knowledge, and actually defeat- 
ed panini in grammatical controversy. By the interference of niva, 
however, the final victory fell to Panini, Katyayana had to appease 
the anger of Siva, became himself a student of P&ninPs Grammar, and 
completed and corrected it. He afterwards is said to have become 
minister of King Nanda and his mysterious successor Yogananda at 
Pataliputra. 

We know that Katyayana completed and corrected Panini’e 
Grammar, such as we now possess it. 2 His Varbtikas are supplementary 
rules, which show a more extensive and accurate knowledge of 
Sanskrit than even the work of Pfnini. The story of the contest 
between them was most likely intended as a mythical way of explain- 
ing this fact. Again we know that Katyayana was himself the author 
of oa6 of the Pratis'&khyas, and Vyali quoted by the authors of the 
Pratis'akhyas as an earlier authority on the same subject. 3 So far the 
story of Somadeva agrees with the account of Shadgurus'ishya and with 
the "facts as we still find them in the works of K&ty&yana. It would 
be wrong to expect in a work like that of Somadeva historical and 
chronological facts in the strict sense of the word; yet the mention 
of King Wanda, who is an historical personage, in connection with our 
grammarian, may, if properly interpreted, help to fix approximately the 
date of Katyayana and his predecessors, Siunaka and A s, valayana. If 
Somadeva followed the same chronological system as his contemporary 
and countryman, Kalhana Pandita, the author of the Rajat irangiu! or 
History of Kashmir, he would, in calling P&nini and Katyayana, the 
contemporaries of Nanda and Chandragupta, have placed them long 
before the times which we are wont to call historical. 4 But the name 
of Chandragupta fortunately enables # us to cheek the extravagant 
systems of Indian chronology. Chandragupta, of P&talipubra, the suc- 
cessor of the Nandas, is Sandrocottus, of Palibothra, to whom Megas« 
thenes was sent as ambassador from Seleucus Nicator ; and, if our 
classical chronology is right, he must have been king at the turning 
•point of the fourth and third centuries b c. We shell have to examine 
hereafter the different accounts which the Buddhists and Brahmans 
give of Chandragupta and his relation to the preceding dynasty of the 

1 KathA sarit-sagara, edited by Dr. Hermann Brockhaus. Leipzig, 1839* 

2 The same question with regard to the probable age of Panini, has 
been discussed by Prof. Bohtlingk in his edition of Panini, Objections 
to Prof. Bohtlingk’s arguments have been raised by Prof. Weber in his 
Indische Studien, See also Rig-^eda, Leipzig, 1857, Introduction. 

3 Cf. Rig-veda, Leipzig, 1857, p. Ixvii. 

4 Lessen, Indische Alberthumskunde, ii, 18. 
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Nandas. Suffice it for the present that if Chandragupta was king in 
815, Katyayana may be placed, according to our interpretation of 
Somadeva’s story, in the second half of the fourth century b, c. We may 
disregard the story of Somadeva, which actually makes Katy&yana 
himself minister of Nanda, and thus would make him an old man at the 
time of Chandragupta’s accession to the throne. This is, according to its 
own showing, a mere episode in a ghost story, 1 and had to be inserted 
in order to connect Katy&yana*s story with other fables of the Katha- 
sarit sagara. But there still remains this one fact, however slender 
it may appear, that as late as the twelfth century a d., the popular 
tradition of the Brahmans connected the famous grammarians Katyayana 
% and Panini with that period of their history which immediately preceded 

the rise of Chandragupta and his (§udra dynasty ; and this, from an 
European point of view, we must place in the second half of the 
fourth century b. C. 

The question now arises, can this conjectural date, assigned to 
Katyayana, be strengthened by additional evidence? Professor 
Bohtlingk thought that this was possible ; and he endeavoured to show 
that the great Commentary of Pafcanjali, which embraces both the 
V&rttikas of Katyayana "and the Sutras of Panini, was known in the 
middle of the second century b. c, It is said in the history of Kashmir, 
that Abbimanyu, the king of Kashmir, sent for Brahmans to teach 
the Makabh&shya in his kingdom. Abhimanyu, it is true, did not 
reign, as Professor Bohtlingk supposed, in the second century b. C,, but, 
W as has been proved from coins by Professor Lassen, in the first century 

a. D. But even thus this argument is important. In the history of 
Indian literature dates are mostly so precarious that a confirmation 
even within- a century or two is not to be despised. The fact that 
Patanjali’s immense commentary on Panini and Katyayana had become 
so famous as to be imported by royal authority into Kashmir in the 
first half of the first century a. d., shows at least that we cannot be 
v?r y far wrong in placing the composition of the original grammar and 
of the supplementary rules of Katyayana on the threshold of the third 
century b. c At what time the Mah&bh&sbya was first composed it is 
impossible to say. Patanjali, the author of the Great Commentary, is 
>l sometimes identified with Pingala ; and on this view, as Pingala is 

called the younger brother, or at least the descendant of Panini, 2 it 
might be supposed that the original composition of the Mahabhashya 
belonged to the third century. But the identity of Pingala and Patan- 
jali is far from probable, and it would be rash to use it as a foundation 
for other calculations. 

It will readily be seen how entirely hypothetical all these argu- 
ments are. If they possess any force it is this, that in spite of the con- 
flicting statements of Brahmanical, Buddhist, and European scholars, 
nothing has been brought forward as yet that would render the date 
here assigned to Katyayana impossible. Nay more;, — if we place 
K&tyayana in the second half of the fourth century, As'valayana, the 
predecessor of Katyayana, about 350, and Saunaka, the teacher of As'va- 

f 3 According to the southern Buddhists it was Chaudragupta, and not 

* ^ Nanda, whose corpse was re*animated. As, Res, xx, p. 1^7. 
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lay an a, about 400 ; and if then, considering the writers of Sutras^anto- 
rior to ^aunaka and posterior to Katya y ana, we extend the limits of 
the Sautra period of literature from 600* to 200, we are still able to say, 
that there is no fact, in history or literature that would interfere with 
such an arrangement. As an experiment, therefore, though as no more 
than an experiment, we propose to fix the years 6GU and 200 b. c. as the 
limits of that age during which the Brahmfanie literature was carried 
on in the strange style of Sutras. 

In order to try the Strength of our supposition wa shall ourselves 
attempt the first attack upon it, 

There is a work' called the Unadi-sutras, which a3 it is quoted 
under this name fay Panini, must have existed previous to his time. 
The author is not known. Among the words the formation of which is 
taught in the Unadi-sutras/ we find (iii. 3 . 40 ) dlndrah , a golden orna- 
ment; (iii. 2) Jinahj synonymous with Arhat, a Buddhist saint ; (iv. 184) 
tr it am , a golden diadem ; \i\i, 25) stupah, a pile of earth. 

The first of these words, dindra , is derived by the author of the 
Un&di-sutras from a Sanskrit root, din, By other grammarians it is 
derived from dina, poor, and ri, to go, what goes or is given to the poor. 
It is used sometimes in the sense of ornaments and seals of gold. 
These derivations, however, are clearly fanciful, and the Sanskrit 
dindra is in really the Latin (Unarms 2, Now, if P&nini lived in the 
middle of the fourth century b. c., and if the Unadi-sutras were anterior 
to Panini, how could this Roman word hav . found its way into the 
Unadi-sutras? The word denarius, is not of so late a date in India as 
is generally supposed. Yet the earliest document where it occurs is the 
Sanchi inscription No. I, 3 Burnouf remarked that he never found the 
word dindra used in what he considered the ancient Buddhist Sutras. It 
occurs in the Avadaaa-s'ataka, and in the Divyavadana. Tt would seem 
to follow, therefore, either that the UnSdi-sutras and Panini must bo 
placed later than Chandragupta, or that the Sutra in which this word is 
explained is spurious. It would not be right to adopt the latter sup- 
position without showing some cause for it. It is well known that 
in a literature which is chiefly preserved by oral tradition, corrections 
and additions are more easily admitted than in works existing in MS, 
The ancient literature of India was continually learnt by heart; and 
even at the present day, when MSS. have become so common, some of 
its more sacred portions must still be acquired by the pupil from the 
mouth of a teacher, and not from MSS. If new words, therefore, had 

1 Shadgum/ishya cTOT ST fqrRfo qfp^ 

2 A new and more correct edition of the Unldi-sufcras has lately been 
published by Dr. Aufrecht, Bonn, 1859. 

3 J. Pririsep says: “The Roman denarius* from which Dinar was 
derived, was itself of silver, while the Persian Dir hen (a silver coin) 
represents ‘the Drachma, or dram weight, of the Greeks. The weight 
allowed to the Dinar of 32 ratis , or 64 grains, agrees so closely with t ho 
Roman and Greek unit of 69 grains, that its identity cannot be doubted, 
especially when we have before us the actual gold coins of Chandragupta (?) 
(didrachmas), weighing from 120 to 139 grains, and inlubitably copied 
from Greek originals, in device as well as weight” 
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ieen added to the language of India after the first composition of the 
Unadi-smtras, there would be nothing surprising, in a Sutra being added 
to explain such words. Happily, however, we are not left in this instance 
to mere hypothesis. UjjvaladUtta, the author of commentary on the 
Unadi-sutras, forms a favourable exception to most Sanskrit com- 
mentators, in so far as he gives us in his commentary some critical 
remarks on the readings of MSS, which he consulted. He states in 
his introduction that he had consulted old MSS. and commentaries, and 
he evidently feels conscious of the merit of his work, when he says, 
“If anybody, after having studied this commentary of mine, suppresses 
my n me in order to puts forth his own power, his virtuous deeds 
will perish. Now in his remarks on our Sutra, Ujjvaladatba says, 
“Dinara means a gold ornament, but this Sutra is not to be Lund 
in the Sutivritti and Devavritti.^ 2 If, therefore, the presence of this 
word in the Un&di-siitras would have overthrown our calculations as, to 
the age of P&nini and his predecessor who wrote the sutras, the absence 
of it except in one Sutra, which is proved to be of later date, must 
serve to confirm our opinion. Cosmas lodieopleusfces remarked that 
the Roman denarius was received ail over the world ; and how the 
denarius came to mean in India a gold ornament we may learn from a 
passage in the “Life of MahaviraV 3 There it is said that a lady had 
around her neck a string of grains and golden dinars, and Stevenson 
adds that the custom of stringing coins together, and adorning with 
them children especially, is still very common in India. 

That Ujjvaladatta may be depended upon when he makes such 
statements with regared to MSS. or commentaries, collated by himself, 
can be proved by another instance. In the Un&di-sutras IV. 184, we 
read; “kritrikripibhyah kitan. ,s Out of the three words of which the 
etymology is given in this Sutra, kripitam, water, and kiritam , a crest, 
are known as ancient words. The former occurs in the Grana Kripanstdi 
(Pan. VIII, 2. 18 1.) ; the other in the Grana arddharehad*i. The third 
word, however, kirilm^ a tiara, has never been met with in works 
previous to Palnini. Now, with regard to this word, Ujjvaladatta 
observes that it is left out in the Nyasa. 4 The authority of this work , 

Journal A. S. B., vol. vi, p. 453. Notes on the facsimiles of the 
Inscriptions from Sanehi near Bhilsa, by James Prinsep. 

?njstfa il 

2 qprfw? ( ecft?# ? ) =3 * ppifl It 

3 Kalpa-sutra, translated by Stevenson, p, 45. 

4 trar *t <$i ( qto <*. \<z - ) fesrw t 

|| Colebrooke, Miscellaneous Essays, ii. 40 f 
mentions this work in his list of Sanskrit grammars : <4 Nya3a or Kas'ik&vritfci 
panjika by Jinendra : another exposition of the Kas'ikavritti, with explana- 
tory notes by Rakshita.” fie aids, ho .vever, with his usual eiution : “I 
state this with some distrust, juot having yets seen the book. The Ny&sa 
is universally cited; anl the Bolhinyara is frequently so. Vopadevads 
Kavyak&madhenu quotes the Nyasa of Jinendra aud that of Jinendra* 
buddhi. ,? 
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a commentary by Jinendra on the Kas'ikAvriiti, would, by itself, bo 
hardly of sufficient weight ; bat on referring to the MS. of MahAbhashya 
at the Bodleian Library, I find that there aLo the Sutra is quoted 
exactly as Ujjvaladatta said, i.e. 9 without the root from whnh kirlta 
is derived. Having thus found U 3 jv. 1 hida.tta trustworthy and accurate 
in his critical remarks, we feel inclined to accept his word, even where 
we cannot control him, or where the presenee of certain wjrds in the 
Sutras might be explained without having recourse to later interpola- 
tions, Thus siupzk , which occurs IM. 25, might be explained as sun ly 
meaning a heap of earth. Nay, it is a word which, in its more general 
sense, is found in the Veda, Yet the most common meaning of stupa is 
a Buddhist monument, and as we are told by Ujjvala, that this word 
does not occur in the Sativritti, and that in the Sarvasva it is derived 
in a different manner, we can have little doubt that it was not added 
till after the general spreading of Buddhism and the erection of Topes 
in India ; a negative argument which gives additional strength to the 
supposition that the original Unadi-sutras were composed before that 
period . 1 

To add one more instance. In all the editions of the UnA li-sfUras, 
Jina occurs as th 3 name of the founder of a Biuddha sect, As many 
•scholars have assigned to Jina and the Jainas a very modern date, the 
presenee of this name might seem to throw considerable doubt on the 
antiquity ascribed to the Unadi -sutras. In a passage of Sayan 1 , how- 
ever (Rv. i. 61. 4.), where he has occasion to quote the Sutra contain- 
ing, among other words, the etymology of Jina, all the MSS. omit the 
root ji , from which Jina is said to be derived. It is equally omitted in 
Nrisinka’s Svaramaojari. 

The test which has thus been applied to our chronological arrange- 
ment of the Sutra literature in general, in the case of the Una li- sutras, 
eo far from invalidating, has rather strengthened our argument for 
placing the whole literature of the Sutras, at least of those which are 
•connected with the Vedas, between the years 600 and 200 bc. 

Parisishtas, 

There is one class of works which must be mentioned before we 
leave the Sutra period, the so-called Paris' ishtas. They are evidently 
later than the S&bras, and their very name, Paralipomena, marks their 
secondary importance. They have, however, a character of their 
own, and they represent a distinct period of Hindu literature, which, 
though it is of less interest to the student, and though it shows clear 
traces of intellectual and literary degeneracy, is not on that account to 
be overlooked by the historian. Some of the more substantial Paris'ish* 
tas profess to be composed by authors whose names belong to the 
Sutra period, Thus Saunaka is called the author of the Charanavyuha 
by the commentator of Paraskara’s Grihya-s&tras, RAma-krishna 2 
(MS. E. I. H. 440, 577, 912.) ; a writer no doubt quite untrustworthy 
where he gives his own opinions, but yet of some importance where he 

-Si - 

1 The word stupa does not occur in Panini or the Ganap&tha Sayama 
to Rv, i. 24. 7. does not quote the Un Aii-sutra, but derives stupa from a 
root sty at, affix pa, 

a 5h?l3ST I! 
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quotes the opinions of others. Kityayana is quote las the author of 
the ChhanJogaparis'ishta. 1 The same Kus'ika, who is known as the 
author of the S&tras fir the Atharvanx, is mentione 3 as the author of 
the Abharvana-parisdshtas also. Other Puris'isktas though not ascribed 
to Katy&yana, are said to be Composed in accordance with his opinions . % 
Agtin, while the Grihya-sutras of the Chhandogas are aeknowiedged as 
the work of Gobhila, a Paris'isbfca on the same subject is ascribed bo 
the son of Gobhila. 3 The names of S'aunak* and KM ty ay ail a are frequently 
invoked at the baginning or end of these works, and though some of them 
appear to us simply useless and insi nid, it is not to be denied that others 
contain information which we should look for ia vain in the Sutras. 
Their style is less c meise th in that of the Sutras. The simple Amt hi- 
tubh S'loka preponderates, and the metre ii more regular than that of 
the genuine Anush tubh compositions of S'aunaka. Their style resembles 
that of the Barhaddai v-afca and Rig-vidhana, works originally composed 
by S'aunak*, handed down to us, as it would seem, in a more modern 
form. But on the other side the Paris'ishtas have not yet fallen into 
that mo iotonoas uniformity which we find in works like the M&nava- 
dhartmi-s'&stra, the Paddhatis, or the later Puranas ; and passages from 
them are liter illy quoted in the Puranas. The P^ris'ishtas, therefore, 
may be considered the vory last outskirts of Vedic literature, but they 
are Vedic in their character, and it would b3 difficult to account for 
their origin at. any time except the expiring moments of the Vedic age. 

The following argument rmy serve to confirm- the favourable view 
which I take of some of the Paris'ishtas. Besides the MSS. of the 
Oharanavyuhi, there is a printed edition of it in Iiaja R&Jhaklnta D'cva’e 
Sabdakalpadruma, This printed text h evidently taken from more 
modern MSS. It quotes seventeen instead of fifteen {3 ikh&s of the Vaj.a- 
saiieyins ; whereas the original number of ftltden 1*3 confirmed by our 
MSS. of the Cuaran ivy d ha, by the Pi-atiju^-parishshfa, and even by so 
late a work as the Visnnu p iraaa (p 281.). We may therefore suppose 
that at the time wlim the Paris' iffit a, called the Charauavyuha, was 
originally *eomp )so.l, these tvo additional ^ikhds did not yet exist. Now 
one of them is the Sdkift of the Klby&*yaniy*s, a J§akha 4 like many of 
those mentioned in the PuraQias founded on Sutras, not cn Bra li- 
nn arias, The fact, therefore, of this rnoiera S-lkha nothing mentioned 
in the original Cnaranavyuha snwas as an indication that at the time 
of the original eompontioa of that Pari/ishba, sufficient time had not 
}?et elapsed to give to KAtydyana the celebrity of being the founder 
of a new Sakha. 

On the other hand it should be stated that Panini does not seem? 
to have known literary wor ks called Paris'ishtas. 4 

1 gjT^IW?T3f?T?cf 

2 pis. Bjdl. w. 510. qftnnqjp* ^ifr i grg<rq 

scRj’Tfffr q?j w h? is q>i?qrq- 

nflcIT^gf || 

3 ms. Bodi w. 510 . 11 . *jTt$rqg;' hut qR^ifs mfwsjqfKisi u 

4 Paris'ishta occurs only as a prafcyudah i.rana in P&n. iv. 1. 48, but it 
is U3ed"the:e as a feminine, and in. quite a different sense-. 
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The- number of Paris'ishtas is frequently stated at eighteen. This 
mmy have been their number at some time, or for one particular Veda* 
but it is now considerably exceeded. The Charanavy aha, itself a Pari- 
s'ishta, gives the same number ;bat it seems to spaak of the PanVishtas 
of the Yajur-veda only. There is a eolleotion of Paris'ishtas for each 
Veda. Works, such as the Bahvncha pari/ishta, S&nkh&yana-paris'ishta, 
As'val^ana-gsnbya-paris'ishU* must be ascribed to the Rig-veda. A 
MS. (Bodl, 466.) contains a collection of Paris'ishtas which belong to 
the Sama-veda. At the end of the first treatise it is said : “ iti Samaga- 
Bam chhandah sam&ptam*” here end the metres of the SAma-singers,” 1 
Other treatises begin with the invocation, u Namah S&maved&yaJ* The- 
second is called Kratusaograba, on sacrifices ; the third* Viniyoga-saa- 
graha, on the employment of hymns; the fourth, Somotpattih* on the 
origin of Soma. The fifth and sixth treatises contain the index to the- 
Arebika of the S&ma-¥8da after the N &i gey a -s^a is b&. As no pointed 
allusions to other Vedas occur in these tracts, there can be little doubt 
that the whole collection of these Paris'ishtas may be classed as S&ma- 
veda literature. The Cbhandoga-paris'ishta* however, which is commonly 
ascribed to K&tyayana, is not found in this MS. The Paris'ishtas of the 
Yajnr-vecJa are enumerated in the Charanavyuha* and will have to 
be examined presently. Those of the Atharvana are estimated by 
Professor Weber at seventy -four, 2 and are said to be written in the form 
of. dialogues* in a style similar to that of the Pur&nas, and sometimes, we* 
are told, agreeing literally with chapters of the astrologicial Bantu tas. 

According to the Charanavyuha 3 the following am the eighteen 
Paris'ishtas of the Yajnr-veda : 

1. The Yupalaksbanam ; according to Vy&sa’e Charanavyuha, the 
Upajyotisbam. 

2. The Cbhagalakshanam ; . M&ngaldl'aksbanam, (Vyjisa). 

&. The Pratdjna ; Pratijr a uoakyam ? (Vyasa). 

4. The Anuvakasankhya ; Parisankh}4 (V)asa). 

b. The Oharanavyubab : Charanavy uhah (Vyasa). 

6. The ^raddhakalpah ; ^rAddhakalpah (Vyasa), 

7. The Sulvik&ni or & dvam, 

8. The P&rsjbadaoa. 

9. The Eigyajunsht 

10, The I&htak&puranam. 

1 1 . The Pravar&dby&yah ; Pfavav&dh&yah (Vyasa, No. 7 ) 

1 It is also called abhandasam viohayah, and contaius quotations from 
the- Tandya-br&hmana, PingaU, the Nid&aa, and Uktha-s'&stra. 

3 According, to passages in the Charanavyuha, belonging to the At bar-* 
varta,. the number of the Ksu-s'ilcokta-ni Paris'ishtani would amount to 7(h 

^ Besides the MS. of the E, 1. H., and collations of some of the MSS*, 
at Berlin, I have used the printed edition of the Charanavyuha in Ralha- 
kanta’s Sanskrit Encyclopaedia. The MSS', differ so much that it would 
be hazardous to correct the one by the other. They probably represent 
different versions of the aide text. The name of the author varies like- 
wise. Sometimes he is called oaunaka, sometimes K&tyayana* and in 
R&dhak&nta’s edition, Vy&sa, The last is-, perhaps, meant, for the same* 
whom we found mentioned before as the author of a Commentary on P&tan- 
3«li*s Yog*' The text has since been published by Prof, Weber. 
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12, The Uktha-s'astram ; 5a s tram (VySsa, No* 8). 

13. The Kratusankhya • Kratu (Vyasa, No. 9). 

1 4>- The Nigamah ; Agamah ( Vyasa, No. 10). 

15. The Yajaaplrs've or pars' Yarn ; Yajnam (Vyasa, No, 11); Pars'v&n 
vVy&sa, No. 12). 

16. The Hautrakam ; Hautrakam (Yyasa, No. 13). 

17. The Prasavotuhauam ; Pas'avah (Yyasa, No, 14); Ukthilnr f 
(Vy&sa, No, 15). 

18. The Kurmalakshanam ; Kurmalakshapam, (Yyasa, No. 16). 

A similar order has evidently been followed in a collection of the 
Paris'ishtas, forming part of Professor Wilson’s valuable collection of 
MSS. now deposited in the Bodleian Library. Ihe MS., however, is 
incomplete, and seems to have been copied by a person ignorant of 
Sanskrit from another MS, the leaves of which had been in coofusion, 
Most of the MSS. of these Paris'ishtas are carelessly copied, whereas the 
MSS of the Sutras are generally m excellent condition. The MSS. which 
Baja Radhikantadeva used seem to have been in an equally bad state, 
if we may ju Ige from the various readings which be occasionally men- 
tions. 1 But although the Bodleian MS. leaves much to desire, it serves 
at least to support the authenticity of the titles given in the MS. of the 
Cbaranavyuha against the blunders of the printed test. We find there; 

1. Ths Yupakkshanam, 2 a short treatise on the manner of prepar- 
ing the sacrificial post. 

2. The Chhagalakshanam, 3 on animals fit for sacrifice. 

3. The Pratijna, 4 begins with giving some definition of sacrificial 
terms, but breaks off with the fourth leaf, whereas the Pravar&dhyaya 
(No. 11) had already been commenced on the third, and is afterwards 
carried on the fifth leaf. Thu9 we lose from the fourth to the ele- 
venth Paris'ishta, which formed part of the original MS. if we may 
judge from the fact that the Pravar&dhy&ya is here also called the 
eleventh Paris'ishta 

4. The AnuvAkasankhya exists in MS. E. I. H. 965. 

5. The Char&n&vyuhah is found in numerous copies. 

6. The Sra idhakalpah exists in MS. E. I. fch I2dl, and MS. Chambers 
66. It is there ascribed to Katy&yana. There is also among the Cham- 
bers MSS, at Berlin (292—294) a S'r&ddba-kalpa-bh&shya ascribed to 
Gobhila. 

7. The S'ulviMni are found in MS, Chambers 66, and a S'ulvadipika, 
MS. E. I. H. 1678 

8. The Parshadam, This must not be mistaken for a Pr&tis'&khya* 
nor would it be right to call the Pratis'akhyas Paris'ishtas. The Par- 
shada is a much smaller work, as may be seen from a MS. in the Boyal 
Library at Berlin, Chambers 87 8. 

9. The Rigyajdnshi is the only Paris'ishta that eonnofc be verified 
in MS. ; there is no reason for supposing that it was an Ai ukraman! 
either of the Yajur veda or Rig-veda. 

1 For instance qR^rgtl^^JTfq>TT3: I instead of ’TTSStfa; I |nni \\ 

2 MS. Chambers, 66. 

3 MS. Chambers , 66. 

4 Called Pratiahthaiakshanam in MS. Chambers, 66. 
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10. The Ishkkapuranam has been preserved in MS. Chambers 389 
with a commentary by Karka, aud in MS. Chambers 392, with a com- 
mentary by Y&jnikaleva. 

11. The Pravaradfoy&yah is found again in onr own MS., and is fol- 
lowed by a small tract, the Gotranirnayah. The seven principal Pra- 
varas are thoss of the Bhrigus, Angiras, Vis'v&rnitras, Vas'ishthas, 
Ras'yapas, Atris, and Agastis. The eight founders of Gotras or families 
are Jamadagni, Bharadvaj*, Vis'vamitra, At-ri, Gautama, Vasishtha, 
Kas'yapa and Agastya. 1 The whole treatise, of which more hereafter, 
is ascribed to Katy&yaua. 2 

12. The Uktha-s'&stram is fmnd in our M"\ So is 

13. The KrafcusankbyH, which gives an enumeration of the prin- 
cipal sacrifices. 

14. The Nigama-paris'ishta is the last in our MS. It contains 
a number of Velic words with their explanations, and forms a useful 
appendix to Y&ska’s Nirukta. It alludes nob only to the four castes, 
but the names of the mixed eistes also, according t:> the Anulnna 
and Partiloma order, are mentioned. 

The four last Paris'ishtas are wanting in our MS. 

The fifteenth, however, the Y dj na pars' vim is found in MS. E, T, II. 
1729, Chambers, 258; the sixteenth, the Hautrakam, exists with a 
commentary in MS. Chambers 6d9. The two last Paris'ishtas have not 
yet been met with in MS, bit we may probably form some idea of the 
last, the Kurmalakshanam, from some chapters of Varahamihira’s 
Brihatsanhifca, where we fin 1 both a Kurmavibhfigah and a Kurcua- 
lakshanam, the last being tlnre followed by a chapter, called by the 
same name as the second P<iri»'ishta Chhagal iksbanam. 

Although there is little of real importance to be learned from these 
Pari/ishtas, the fact of their exist Mica is import mt in the history 
of the progress and decay of the Hindu mind. As in the first or 
Chhandas period, we see tin Aryan settlers of India giving free utter- 
ance to their thoughts and feelings, and thus creating unconsciously 
a whole world of religious, moral, and political ideas ; as we find them 
again during the second or Mantra period, carefully collecting their 
harvest; and daring the third or Brahmuia period busiliy occupied in 
systematising and interpreting the strains of their foivfathers, which 
had already beeom * unintelligible and sacred ; as in the fourth or Sutra 
period we see their whole energy employed in simplifying the compli- 
cated system of the theology and the ceremonial of the Br&hmanas ; 
so we shall have to recognise in these Paris'ishtas anew phase of the 
Indian mind, marked by a distinct character, which must admit of 
historical explanation. The object of the Paris'is htas is to supply infor- 
mation on theological or ceremonial points which had been passed over 
in the Sutras, most likely because they were not deemed of sufficient 
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importance, or because they were supprsed to be well known to those 
more immediately concerned. But what most distinguishes the Pati- 
s'ishtas from the Sutras is this, that they treat everything in a popular 
and superficial manner; as if the time was gone, when students would 
spend ten or twenty years of their lives in fathoming the "mysteries 
and mastering the intricacies of the Brahmana literature. A party 

driven to such publication as the Paris'ishtas, is a party fighting a 
losing battle. We see no longer that self complacent spirit which 

pervades the Br&hmanas. The authors of the Brahmanas felt that 
whatever they said must be believed, whatever they ordained must 
be obeyed. They are frightened by no absurdity, and the word “ impos- 
sible ” seems to have been banished from their dictionary. In the 
Sutras we see that a change has taken place. Their authors seem to 
feel that the public which they address will no longer listen to endless 
theological swaggering. There may have been deep wisdom in the 
Brahmanas, ' and their authors may have sincerely believed in all they 
said ; but they evidently calculated on a submhsiveness on the part 
of their pupils or re iders, which only exists in countries domineered 
over by priests or professors. The authors of the Sutras have learned 
that people will not list-n to wisdom unless it is clothed in a garb 
of clear argument and communicated in intelligible language. Their 

words contain all that is essential in the Brahmanas, but they give it 

in a practical, concise and definite form. These works were written 
at a time when the Brahmanas were fighting their first battles against 
the popular doctrines of Buddha. They were not yet afraid. Their 
language is firm, though it is no longer inflated, “ Buddhism, ” as Burnouf 
says, 1 * “ soon grew into a system of easy devotion and found numerous 
recruits among those who were frightened by the difficulties of 
Brahmanieal science. At the same time that Buddhism attracted 
the ignorant among the Brahmanas, it received with open arms the 
poor and the miserable of all classes. 5 ’ It was to remove, cr at^least to 
simplify, the difficulties of their teaching, that men like oaunaka 
and K&tvayana adopted the novel style of the Sutras. Such changes 
in the sacred literature of a people are not made without an object, 
and the object cf the Sutras, as distinct from that of the Brahmanas, 
could be no other than to offer practical manuals to those who 
were discouraged by too elaborate treatises, and who had found a 
shorter way to salvation opened to them by the heretical preaching 
of Buddha. After the Sutras there is no literature of a purely Vedio 
character except the Paris'ishtas. They still presuppose the laws of 
the Sutras, and the faith of the Brahmanas. There is at yet no trace 
of any difinite supremacy being accorded to Siva or Vishnu or Brah- 
man. New gods, however, are mentioned ; vulgar or popular ceremonies 
are alluded to. The castes have become more marked and multiplied, 
The whole intellectual atmosphere is still Vedic, and the Vedio cere- 
monial, the Vedic theology, the Vedic language seem still to absorb 
the thoughts of tha authors of the Paris'ishtas. Any small matter 
that had been overlooked by the authors of the S ultras is noted down 

1 Burnout, Introduction a V tListotre du Buddhisme, Both, Abhand- 
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as a matter of grave importance. Subjects cu which general instruc- 
tions were formerly considered sufficient, are now treated in special 
treatises, intended, for men who would no longer take the trouble of 
rea ling the whole system of the Brahmanic ceremonial The technical 
and severe language of the Sutras was exchanged fora free and easy style, 
whether in prose or metre ; and however near in time the Brahmans may 
place the authors of the Sutras aril some of the Paris' ishtas, certain it is 
that no man who had mastered the Sutra style would ever have condescend- 
ed to employ the slovenly diction of the Paris'ishtas, The change in the 
position and the characters of the Brahmans, such as we find them in.fche 
Sutras, and such as we find them again in the Paris'ishtas, has been rapid 
and decisive The men who could write such works were aware of their 
own weakness, and had probibly suffered many defeats. The world around 
them was moving in a new direction, and the old Vedie age died away in 
impotent twaddle. 

Considerations like these, in addition to what we found before in 
inquiring into the age of IvfUy&yatia, tend to fix the Sutra period, as a 
phase in the literary history of Inlia, as about contemporaneous with 
the first rise of Buddhism; and they would lead us to recognise in the 
Paris'ishtas the exponents of a later age, that had witnessed the triumphs 
of Buddhism and the temporary decay of Brahmanic learning an! power 
The real political triumph of Buddhism dates from As'oka and his council, 
about the middle of the third century b. c., and while most af the Vedie 
Sutras belong bo this and the preceding centuries, none of the Paris'ishtas 
were probably written before that time. 

Before the Council of P&taliputra the Buddhists place, indeed, 300 
years of Buddhist history, but that history was clearly supplied from 
their own heads and not from authentic documents. Buddhism, up to 
the time of As'oka, was but one out of many srets established in India. 
There had been as yet no sehism, bub only controversy, such as we find 
in the Brahmanas themselves between different schools and parties. 
There were as yet no Brahmanas a3 opposed to Buldhists, in the later 
sense of the word. No separation had as yet taken place, and the 
greatest reformers aft the time of Buddha were reforming Brahmans. 
This is acknowledged in the Buddhist writings, though they probably 
were not written down before As'oka*s Council. But even then Buddha 
^ is represented as the pupil of the Brahmanas. and no slur is cast on the 
gods and the song of the Veda Buddha, according to his own canoni- 
cal biographer, learned the Rig-veda and was a proficient in all the 
branches of Br&hmanie lore. His pupils were many of them Brahmans ; 
and no hostile feeling against the Br&hmanas finds utterance in the 
Buddhist Canon. This forms a striking contrast with the sacred 
literature of the Jains, The Jains, who are supposed to have made 
their peace with the Brahmans, yet in their sacred works, written 
towards the beginning of the fifth century A. D., treat their opponents 
with marked disrespect. Their great hero Mahavira, though at first 
conceived by a Brahman woman, is removed from her womb and trans- 
ferred to the womb of a Kshatriya woman, for“ surely, as 8akko (Indra) 
says, Ut such a thing as this has never happened in past, happens not 


1 Kalpa sutra, p. 35, 
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ifi. present, nor will happen in future time, that an Arhafc, a Ohakravarfci 
a Baladeva, or a Vasudeva should be bora in a low Gasfca family, a servile 
family, a degraded family, a poor family, a mean family, a beggar’s 
family, or a Brahmans family $ but on the contrary, in all time, past* 
present, and to come, an Arhat, a Chakravarti, a Vasudeva, receives birth 
in a noble family, an honourable family, a royal family, a Kshatriya family* 
as in the family of ikshx&ku, or the Karivans'a, or some such family of pure 
descent, ” Now this is mere party insolence, intelligible in the fifth 
century A. D. ? when the Brahmans, as a party, were re-establishing their 
hierarchical sway, .Nothing of the kind is to be found in the canonical 
books of the Buddhists. Buddha had his opponents, and among them 
chiefly the Tirthakas • but so had all eminent sages of whom we read in the 
Brahmanas, But Buddha had also his friends and followers, and they 
likewise were Brahmans and Rishis; some of them accepted his doctrines, 
not excluding the abolition of caste. Buddhism, in its original form, was 
only a modification of Brahmanism, It grew up slowly and imperceptibly 
nnd its very founder could hardly have been aware of the final results of 
his doctrines. Before the time that Buddhism became a political power, it 
had no history , no chronology, it hardly had a name. We hear nothing 
of Buddhas in the Brahmanas, though we meet there with dectrines decid- 
edly Buddhietie. The historical existence of Buddhism begins with As'oka 
and the only way to fix the real date of As'oka is by connecting him with 
Chandragupta, his second predecessor, the Sandrocottus of the Greeks, To 
try to fix it according to the early Buddhist chronology would. be as hopeless 
as fixing the date of Alexander according to the chronology of the Pur&nas, 
It is possible to discover in the decaying literature of Vedic Brahman- 
ism the contemporaneous rise of a new religion, of Buddhism. Every 
attempt to go beyond, and to bring the chronology of the Buddhists and 
Brahmans into harmony has proved a failure. The reason, I believe, is 
obvious. The Brahmans had a kind of vague chronology in the different 
capitals of their country. They remembered the names of their kings, 
and they endeavoured to remember the years of their reigns. But to 
note the year in which an individual, such as Gautama S'akyasinha, was 
born, however famous he may have been in his own neighbourhood or 
even in more distant Parishads, would have entered as little into their 
thoughts as the Romans, or even the Jews, thought of preserving the 
date of the birth of Jesus before he had become the founder of religion, 
Buddha’s immediate followers may have recollected and handed down, 
by oral communication, the age at which Buddha died ; the age of his 
disciples too may have been recollected, together with the names of 
some local Rajas who patronised Buddha and his friends ; but never, 
until the adoption of Buddhism as the state religion by As'oka, could 
there have been any object in connecting the lives of Buddha and his 
disciples with the chronology of the Solar or Lunar Dynasties of India, 
When, at the time of As'oka, it became necessary to give an account of 
the previous history of Buddhism, the chronology then adopted for the 
early centuries of that faith was necassarily of a purely theoretical kind. 
We possess more than one system of Buddhist chronology, but none of 
them can be considered authentic with regard to the times previous to 
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As' oka, the second successor of Chandragupta, Thera is the system of 
the Southern Buddhists, framed in Ceylon ; there are the various systems 
of the Northern Buddhists, prevalent in Nepal, Tibet, and China; and 
the system of the Pur&nas, if system it can be called, in which S'akya is 
made the father of his father, and grandfather of his son. To try to find 
out which of these chronological systems is the most plausible seems 
useless, and it can only make confusion worse confounded if we attempt 
a combination of the three, It has been usual to prefer the chronology 
af Ceylon, which places Buddha’s death in 543 b. c. But the principal 
argument in favour of this date is extremely weak. It is said that the 
fact of the Ceylonese era being used as an era for practical purposes 
speaks in favour of its correctness. This may be true with regard to 
the times after the reign of As'oka. In historical times any era, how- 
ever fabulous its beginning, will be practically useful ; but no conclusion 
can be drawn from this, its later use, as to the correctness of its begin- 
ning. As a conventional era, that of Ceylon may be retained, but until 
new evidence can be brought forward to substantiate the authenticity 
of the early history of Buddhism >as told by the Ceylonese priests, it 
would be rash to use the dates cf the Southern Buddhists as a correct- 
ive standard for those of the Northern Buddhists or of the Br&hmans, 
Each of these chronological systems must be left to itself. They start 
from different premises, and necessarily arrive at different results. The 
Northern Buddhists founded their chronology on a reported prophecy of 
Buddha, that “a thousand years after his death his doctrines would 
reach the Northern countries.” 1 Buddhism was definitely introduced 
into China in the year 61 A. D ; hence the Chinese fix the date of Bud- 
dha’s death about one thousand years anterior to the Christian era. 
The variations of the date, according to different Chinese authorities, 
are not considerable, and may easily be explained by the uncertainty 
of the time at which Buddhism found its way successively into the 
various countries north of India, and at last into China, Besides 950 
or 949 b. c,, 2 which are the usual dates assigned to Buddha’s death by 
Chinese authorities, we may mention the years 1130, 1045, 767, for 
each of which the same claim has been set up. The year 1130 rests 
on the authority of Tchao-chi, as quoted by Matouanlin in the annals 
of the Soui, 3 Fahian, also, seems to have known this date; for, accord- 
ing to his editor, he placed the death of Buddha towards the beginning 
of the dynasty Teheu, and this, according to Chinese chronology, took 
place in 1122. 4 In another place, however, Fahian, speaking of the 
spreading of Buddhism towards the north, places this event 300 years 
after Buddha’s Nirv&na, or in the reign of the Emperor Phing-Wang. 
As this emperor reigned 770—720, Fahian would seem to have dated 
the Nirvana somewhere between 1070 and 1020. The date 767 rests 

1 Lassen Indian Antiquities, ii. s p. 58, Schiefner, Melanges 
Asiatiques, i, 436. 

2 Lassen, ii. 52. Foucaux, Rgya Tcher Rol Pa, p. xi. 

3 Foucaux, I. c note communicated by Stan. Julien. 

4 Neumann, Zeifcschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, ii, 117 ; 
Lassen, ii, 54, 
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on the authority of Matouanlin. 1 From Tibetan books no loss than 
fourteen dates have been collected \ 2 and the Chinese pilgrims who 
visited India found it impossible to fix on any one date as established 
on solid evidence. The list of the thirty-three Buddhist patriaraehs, 
first published by Re'murat (MeTauges Asiatiques, i. p. 113), gives the 
date of their deaths from Chakia-mouni, who died 950 b c., to Soui-neng, 
who died 713 a.d., and bears, like everything Chinese, the character of 
the most exact chronological accuracy. The first link, however, in this 
long chain of patriarchs is of doubtful character* and the lifetime of 
Buddha, from 1029 to 950* rests on his own prophecy, that a Millennium 
would elapse from his death to the conversion of China. If, therefore, 
Buddha was a true prophet he must have lived about 1,000 b a, and this 
date once established, everything else had to give way before it. Thus 
Nagarjuna, called by the Chinese Naga Koshuna, or Loung-chou, is 
placed in their own traditional chronology, which they borrowed from 
the Buddhists in Northern India, 400 years after the Nirvana. 3 The 
Tibetans assign the same date to him. 4 In the list of the patriarchs, 
however, he occupies the fourteenth place, and dies 738 years after 
Buddha. The twelfth patriarch, Maning (Beva Bodhisatva), is tra- 
ditionally placed by the Chinese 300 years after Buddha. Xu the list of 
the patriarchshe dies 618 years after the Nirvana. 

But if in this manner the starting point of the Northern Buddhist 
choronology turns out to be merely hypothetical, based as it is on a 
prophecy of Buddha, it will be difficult to avoid the same conclusion with 
regard to the data assigned to Buddha’s death by the Buddhists of 
Ceylon and of Burmah and other countries which received their 
canonical books from Ceylon. The Ceylonese possess a trustworthy and 
intelligible chronology beginning with the year 1 6 1 b. c . 5 Before that 
time their chronology is traditional, and full of absurdities. According 
to Professor Lassen, we ought to suppose that the Ceylonese, by soma 
means or other, were in possession of the right date of Buddha’s death ; 
and as there was a prophecy of Buddha that Yijaya should land iu 
Ceylon on the same day on which Buddha entered the Nirvana, 6 we 

1 Foucaux, 1. c. According to Klaproth Matouanlin places Buddha 
68S to 609. 

2 Csoma, Tibetan Grammar, p. 19^ — 201. They are : 2422, 2148, 
2139, 2135, 1310, 1 ;60, 8 84, 882, 880, 837, 752, 653, 576, 546. 

3 Lassen ii. 58. Burnouf, Introduction, i. p. 350. n. 51. 

4 As they place Vasumitra more than 400 after Buddha, the data 
for Nagarjuna ought to be about 450. 

5 Tur iour, Examination of the Pali Buddhistical Annals, Journal of 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, vi. p. 721. 

6 Mah&vanso, p. 46. The Mahavans'a was written in P&li by Maha- 
nama He was a priest and uncle of king Dasenkelleya, who reigned from 
a. d 459 to 477. M^han&mi made use of earlier histories, and mentions 
among them the Dipavans / a, This work, also called Mah&vans'a, and 
written in P&li, is supposed to be still in existence, and carries the history 
to the reign of Mahasena, who died a. d. 302. Mah&nama, though he lived 
more than a hundred years after Mah&sena’s death, does not seem to have 
carried the history much further. His work ends with the account of Maha- 
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are further asked to believe that the Ceylonese historians placed the 
founder of the Vijayan dymaty of Ceylon in the year 543, m aco ordanee 
with their saored ehronology. We are not told, however, through what 
channel the Ceylonese eould have received their information as to the 
exact date of Buddha’s death, and although Professor Lassen’s hypothesis 
would be extremely convenient, and has been acquiesced in by most 
Sanskrit scholars, it would not be honest were we to conceal from our- 
selves or from others that the first and most important link in the 
Ceylonese, as well as in the Chinese ehronology, i3 exiremely weak. 
All we know for certain is* that the Ceylonese had an historical chro- 
nology after the year 16L b. c., that is to say, long before tae Brahmans 
or Baddhists of the North can show anything bat tradition. If, then, 
the exact Ceylonese ehronology begins with 161 B. c, it is but reasonable 
to suppose that there existed in Geylon a traditional native chronology- 
extending beyond that date ; and that, at all events, the first conquest 
of Ceylon, the establishment of the first dynasty, had some date, whe- 
ther true or false, assigned to it in the annals of the country. Vi) ay a? 
the founder of the first dynasty,- means Co ■ quests and such a person 
most likely never existed. But his name and fame be'ong^ to Ceylon ; 
and even the latest tradition have never connected him with tho 
Buddhist dynasties of India. He is called in the Mah&vans'a, the son of 
SinhibShu, the sovereign of L&la (supposed to be a subdivision of 
Magadha, near the Gandaki river), and he is connects^! by a miraculous 
genealogy with the kings of Banga (Bengal) and Ralinga (Northern 
Circars), but not with the Buddhist dynasties of Magadha. The ^ only 
' trace of Buddhism that can be discovered in the legends of Vi jay a 
consists in the fact that his head, and the heads of his seven hundred 
companions, were shaved when they were sent adrift in a ship that was 
ultimately to bring them to Ceylon. But the author of the Madia vans a 
takes care to say that this shaving of their heads was part of the punish- 
ment inflicted on Vijaya by his father, who, when asked by the people 
to execute his own son for numberless acts of fraud and violence, pre- 
ferred to send him and his companions adrift on the ocean, after their 
heads had been shaved. Supposing then that before Dushtagamani, i. e.+ 
before 161 b. g., the Ceylonese possessed a number of royal names, and that 
by assigning to each of them a more or less fabulous reign, they had 
arrived at the year 543 as the probable date of the Conquest, we e in 
well understand bow, under the influence of the later Buddhists, exactly 
the same thing took place in Ceylon which took place in China, 
Various temples in Ceylon had their legends, by which their first 
foundation was ascribed to Buddha himself. Hence the Mahavans'a 

sena^s reign. It terminates with the 48th verse of the 37th chapter of 
what is now known as the Mahavans'a, and it is only from conjecture that 
Tumour, the editor and translator of the first 38 chapters of the Mahavans'a 
ascribes the end of the 37th, and the whole of the 38th chapter, to the pen 
of Mah&nama. Mah&nama’s work was afterwards continued by different 
writers. It now consists of 1QG chapters, and carries the history of Ceylon 
to the middle of the 11th century. He is likewise the author of a commen- 
tary on his own work, which commentary ends at the 48th verse of the 
37th chapter, 
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begins with relating three miraculous visits which Buddha, during 
his lifetime, paid to Ceylon. At that time, however, it is said that 
Ceylon was still inhabited by Yakshas. If thus the very earliest 
history of the island had been brought in connection with Buddha, 
it is but natural that some saectioa of a similar kind should have been 
thought necessary with regard to the Conquest, A prophecy was 
therefore, invented. “The ruler of the word, Buddha,” so says the 
Mah&vans'a, a haring conferred blessings on the whole world, and 
attained the ©salted, unchangeable Nirvana, seated on the throne 
on which Nirvana is achieved, ih the midst of a great assembly of 
devutHts, the great divine sage addressed this celebrated injunction 
to $akra, who stood near him : 5 One Vijiya, the son of Sinhabahu, 
king of the land of Lala, together with seven hundred officers of state, 
has landed on Lanka Lori of Davaa ! my religion will be established in 
Lanka. On that account thoroughly protect, together with his retinue, 
him and Lank&/ The devoted King of Devas h iving heard these injunc- 
tions of the successor (of former Buddhas), assigned the protection of 
Lanka to the Deva Utpalavarna (Vishnu). He, in conformity to the 
command of ^akra, instantly repaired to LankH, and in the character 
of a parivrajaka (devotes) took his station at the foot of a tree. 

£ * With Vij*ya ah their head the whole party approaching him, 
inquired, ‘ Pray, devotee, what land is this V he replied, 6 The land 
Lanka,’' Having thus spoken, he blessed them by sprinkling water on 
them oat of his jug, and having tied (charmed) threads on their arms, 
departed through the air.” 

At the end of the preceding Chapter, the date of the event is 
still more accurately fixed. w This prince named Vi jay a,” we read 
there, s< who had then attained the wisdom of experience, landed in 
the division Tamraparni of this land Lanka, on the day that the 
successor of former Baddhas reclined in the arbour of the two delight- 
ful sal-trees, to attain Nirvana.” In this manner the conquest of 
Ceylon was invested- with a religious character, and at the same time 
a conneeton was established between the traditional chronology of 
Ceylon and the sacred history of Buddha, If Buddha was a true 
prophet, the Ceylonese argue quite rightly that he must have died in 
tue year of the Conquest, or 543 b c. 

This synchronism once- established, it became necessary to accom- 
modate to it, as well as possible, the rest of the legendary history 
of the Buddhists, It contained but" few historical elements previous 
to As'oka's Gouaeil, bat that council had again to be connected with 
the history of Ceylon. As'oka was the contemporary of Devan&mpriya 
Tishya, King of Ceylon. This king adopted Buddhism, and made it, 
like As'oka, the state religion of the island. Now, according to the 
traditional chronology of Ceylon, Dev&na npriya Tishya came to the 
throne 236 years after the landing of Vijaya, 1 and he reigned forty 
years (307 — 267 bc.), He was intimately connected with As'oka, as 
we shall see and it was necessary that the same interval which in 
the historical traditions of Ceylon separated Divanampriya Tishya 
from Vrjiya should separate As'oka from Buddha. This was achieved 


1 Mahavanso, Pref, p, lib 
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in the following manner: One As'oka is supposed to have eometo’th® 
throne ninety years after Buddha, and a conned (the second, as it 
is called) is supposed to have taken place in the tenth year of his 
reign, or just one hundred years after Buddha. At that second council 
a prophecy was uttered that in 118 years a calamity would befall the 
Buddhist religion. This refers to the reign of the so called second. 
As'oka, who was at first a great enemy to religion. Now the first 
As'oka is represented to have reigned 18 years after the Council 
(100 anno Buddhse), and if we cast up these 118 years, the 22 years 
of As'oka’s sons, the 22 years of the Nine, the 24 years 1 2 of Chandra- 
gupfca, the 28 years of Bindusara, and the 4 years which elapsed 
before As'oka’s inauguration, 3 we find that As'oka’s inauguration 
would fall just 1 IS years after the second Council, 218 years after 
Budd.ia, or 325 b c. The Council of this real As'oka was held in the 
17th year of his reign, or 235 after Buddha. Mahendra, the son of 
As'oka, proceeded to Ceylon in the nest year, or 236 years after Bud 1 ha 
and in this manner the arrival of Mahendra in Ceylon, and the inau- 
guration of Dev&nampriya Tiahya as King of Ceylon, are brought 
, together in the same year. It is true that in order to achieve this, 
it has become necessary to add a first As'oka, 3 of whom the Northern 
Buddhists know nothing p it has become necessary to aduflb another 
Mpggaliputto, and another Council, all equally unknown except in the 
traditional chronology of Ceylon. The Northern Buddhists know but 
one As'ok%, the grandson of Chandragupta ; they know but one Council, 
besides the Assembly following immediately on the death of Buddha, 
viz, the couucil of Pataliputra under Dharm&s'oka, and this they place 
110 years after Buddha’s Nirv&na. 4 Pindola, a contemporary of 
Buddha, was seen as an old man by As'oka. But who was to contra- 
dict the Ceylonese historians? They possessed, what the Buddhists 
of Magadha did not possess, a history of their island and their 
sovereigns They valued historical chronology for its own sake, form- 
ing an exception in this respect to all other nations of India. They 
were a colony, and like most colonies, they valued the traditions of 
the past. The Buddhists of Magadha, as far as we are able to judge, 
preserved but a few historical recollections, frequently in the form 
of prophecies, which they afterwards forced into the loose frame of 
the B rah manic chronology. The Buddhists of. Ceylon did not borrow 
the outlines of tneir history either from the Brahmans or from the 
Buddhists of Magadha; and this is a point which has never been 
sufficiently considered. Their outlines of history were not constructed 
originally in order to hold the Buddhist traditions of the North. They 
- may have been slightly modified, so as to avoid glaring inconsisfcen- 

1 Not thirty-four years as printed in the Mahavanso. See Lassen, 
ii, 62. n. 

2 As Res., xx. p. 167. 

3 This first As’oka is called Kalas'oka, a name which it would be too 
bold to explain as the chronological As'oka, 

4 In some instances that date is changed to 200 a.b, by means of a 
reaction exercised by the literature of Ceylon on the chronology of the 
Continental Buddhists. Burnouf, Introduction, p, 436, 578, 
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^ies between -the profane history of Ceylon and the sacred history of 
Buddhism. But there is evidence to show that, on the other iiatidj . 
the historical legends of Magadha had to yield much more considerably, 
—the framers of the final chronology finding it impossible to ignore the 
annals of their island and the reigns of their ancient half fabulous kings. 
The chronology of the Mahavans'a is a compromise between the chro- 
nology of Ceylon and that of Magadha, but the latter was the more 
pliant of the two, There is nothing to prove that the terminusa quo 
of the chronology of Ceylon, — the date of Vijaya’s landing — w*s bor- 
rowed from the North. There were Buddhist traditions connecting 
Vijaya’s landing with the death of Buddha, but the date 543 b.c. is 
never f jund in the sacred chronology of Buddhism, before it was bor- 
rowed from the profane chronology of Ceylon, There were similar, 
and, as it would seem, better founded traditions, connecting Dev^nam- 
priya Tishya with the great As'oka; but the date of Devaa&mpriya 
Tishya was not determined by the date of the great As'oka, nor was the 
date of As'oka’s Council, as 110 af.er Buddha, accepted in Ceylon. On 
the contrary, the interval between Vijaya and Devan&mpriya Tishya 
was allowed to remain as it stood in the Ceylonese annals, and the -* 
Buddhist traditions were stretched in order to suit that interval. An 
intermediate As'oka and an intermediate Council were admittrd, which 
were unknown to the Northern Buddhists. The prophecy that N&g&r- 
juna should live 400 years after Buddha, 1 had been altered by the 
Chinese so as to suit their chronology. They placed him 800 years after 
Buddha. In like manner the Ceylonese Buddhists, * having fixed 
Buddha’s death afj 543 b c changed the traditional date of N&garjuna 
from 400 to 500 after Buddha. 2 All this is constructive choronology, and 
* whether we follow the Chinese or Ceylonese date of Buddha, we must 
always remember that in both the terminus a quo is purely hypothetical. 
This doss not i .terfere with the correctness of minor details, such as 
the number of years assigned to each king, and in particular the chro- 
nological distance between certain events. These may have formed 
part of popular tradition, long before any system of chronology was 
■established. A very old man, Piadola, was represented in a popular 
legend to have been a contemporary both of Buddha and of Dharoias'oka. 
Hence the interval between the founder and the royal patron off 
Buddhism would naturally be fixed at about 100 years, This is a 
tradition which may be used for historical purposes. .Again, when we 
see that a date like that of Nagurjuna fixed -in the North of India at 
400 after Buddha, is altered to 800 and 500, so as to suit the require- 
ments of two different systems of choronology, we may feel inclined 
to look upon the unsystematic date as the most plausible. But in 
order to make use of such indications we must first of aU establish a 
■Troy ara and this can only be found in Chandragupta. Everything in 
Indian choronology depends on the date af Chandragupta, Chandragupta 
was the grandfather of As'oka, and the contemporary of Seleueus 
Nicabor. Now, according to Chinese chronology, As'ok* wonld have 

, 1 As. Res. xx. 513. 

2 Tumour, Examination of some points of Buddhist Chronology, 
Journal of the As, S, B,, v. 530, Lassen ii, 58, 
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lived, to waive minor difference, 850 or 750 b. c., according to Ceylonese 
ehoronology, 315 b. c Either of these dates is impossible, because it 
does not agree with the chronology of Greece, and hence both the 
Chinese and Ceylonese dates of Buddha’s death must be given up as 
equally valueless for historical calculations. 

There is but one means through which the history of India can be 
connected with that of Greece, and its chronology be reduced to its 
proper limits. Although we look in vain in the literature of the Brah- 
mans or Buddhists for any allusion to Alexander’s conquest, and 
although it is impossible to identify any of the historical events, 
related by Alexander’s companions, with the historical traditions of 
India, one name has fortunately been preserved by classical writers 
who describe the events immediately following Alexander’s conquest, 
to form a connecting link between the history of the East and the West, 
This is the name of Sandracottus or Sandroeyptus, the Sanskrit 
Chandragupta. 

We learn from classical writers, Justin, Arrian, Diodorus Siculus, 
Strabo, Quintus Curtins and Plutarch, that in . Alexander’s time there 
was on the Ganges a powerful king of the name of Xandrames, and 
that soon after Alexander’s invasion, a new empire was founded there 
by Sandracottus or Sandroeyptus. Jusfein says : “ Sandraeottua gave 
liberty to India after Alexander’s retreat, but soon converted the 
nam8 of liberty into servitude afcer his success, subjecting those whom 
he had rescued from foreign dominion to his own authority. This 
prince was of humble origin, but was called to royalty by the power of 
the gods ; for, having offended Alexander by his impertinent language, 1 
he was ordered to be put to death, and escaped only by flight. Fatigue 
with his journey ha lay do vn bo rest, when a lion of large size came • 
and licked off the sweat that pourd from him with his tongue, and 
retired without doing him any harm, The prodigy inspired him with 
ambitious hopes, and collecting bands of robbers he roused the Indians 
to rebellion. When he prepared for war against the captains of 
Alexander, a wild elephant of enormous size approached him, and 
received him on his cack as if he had been tamed. He was a 
distinguished general and a brave soldier. Having thus acquired power, 
Sandracottus reigned over India at the time when Seleuetis was laying 
the foundation of his greatness, and Seleucus entered into a treaty with 
him, and settling affairs on the side of India directed his march against 
Antigonus.’ 2 

Besides this we may gather fnm classical writers the following 
statements bearing o,n Xandrames and Sandroeyptus : 64 When Alexander 
made inquiries about th8 interior of India, he was told that beyond the 
Indus there was a vast desert of 12 (or 11, according to Curtius, ) days’ 
journey, and that at the farthest borders thereof ran the Ganges. 
Beyond that river, h8 was told, the Prasii (Prdehyas) dwelt, and fch# 
Gangaridse Their king was named Xandrames, who could bring into 
the held 20,000 horse, 200,000 foot, 2,000 chariots and 4,000 (or 3,000, 

1 Plutarch, Vita Alex, c. 62, says that Sandracottus saw Alexander 
when he was a fieipafaov* 

2 Justini Hist. Philipp. Lib, xv, cap, iv, 
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Curtins,) elephants. Alexander who did not at first believe this, inquired 
from king Poms whether this account of the powerr of Xandrames 
was true ; and he was told by Porus that it was time. but that 
the king was but of mem and obscure extraction, aeeountpd to be 
a barber’s son ; that the queen, however, had fallen in love with 
the barber, had murdered her husband, and that the kingdom had thus 
devolved upon Xandrames.” 1 Quintus t urtius says, 2 ‘‘that the father 
of Xandrames had murdered Jthe king, and under pretence of acting 
as guardian to his sons, got them into his power and put them to death; 
that after their extermination he begot the son who was then king, 
and who, more worthy of his father’s condition than his own, was odious 
and contemptible to his subjects.” Strabo adds, 3 “ that the capital 
of the Prasii was called Palibothra, situated at the confluence of the 
Ganges and another river,” which aArian 4 specifies as the Erannoboas, 
Their king, besides hi3 birth-name, had to take the name of the city, 
and was called the Palibothrian. This was the ease with Sandraeottus 
to whom Megastheaes was sent frequently. It was the same king with 
whom Seleucu Nicator contracted an alliance, ceding to him the 
country beyond the Indus, and receiving in his stead 500 elephants. 5 
Megasthenes visited his court several times ; 6 and the same king, as 
Plutarch says, 7 8 “ traversed India with an army of 800,000 men, and 
conquered the whole ” 

These accounts of the classical writers contain a number of distinct 
statements which could leave very little doubt as to the king to whom 
they referred. Indian historians, it is true, are generally so vague and 
so much given to exaggeration, that their kings are all very much alike, 
either all black or all bright. But nevertheless, if there ever was such 
a king as the king of the Prasii, and usurper, residing at Pataliputra, 
called Saudrocyptus or Sandraeottus, it is hardly possible that he should 
no£ be recognized in the historical tradition of India There is in the 
lists of the kings of India the name of Chandragupta, and the resemblance 
of this name with the name of Sandraeottus or Sandracyptus was fi^st, 
I believe, pointed out by Sir William Jones ; s Wilford, Professor Wilson, 
and Professor Lassen have afterwards added further evidence in 
confirmation of Sir W. Jones’s conjecture ; and although other scholars, 
and particularly M. Troyer, in his edition of the Rajatarangini, have 
raised objections, we shall see that the evidence in favour of the identity 
of Chandragupta and Sandrocyptus i-5 such as to admit of no reasonable 

1 Diodorus . Siculus, xm. 93. The statement in Photii Bidlioth. 
p. 1579, th.tt Porus was the son of a barber, repeated by Libanius, tom, 
ii, 632., is evidently a mistake. Plutarch, Vita Alexandri, c. 62, speaks 
of 80, 000 horse, 8,000 chariots, and 6,000 elepha As. 

2 Quintus Curtins, ix. 2. 

3 Strabo, xv 1. 38. 

4 Arrian, Indie i, x. 5. 

5 Strabo, xv, 2. 9. 

6 Arrian, Exped. v. 6, Indica, v, 3. 

7 Plutarch, Vita Alexandri, e. 62. 

8 Asiatic Researches, vol. iv. p. 11. 

19 ' . 
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doubt It is objsoted that the Greeks called the king of the powerful 
empire beyond the Indus, Xandrames, or Jggramen. Now the last 
name is evidently a mere misspelling for Xandrames, and this Xandrames 
is not the same as Sandraeottus. Xandrames, if we understand the 
Greek accounts rightly, is the predecessor of Chandragupta or rather 
the last king of the empire conquered by Sandraeottus. If, however, 
it should be maintained, that these two names were intended for one 
and the same king, the explanation would still be very easy, tor 
Chandragupta (the protected of the moon), is also called Chandra, 1 the 
Moon; and Chandramas, in Sanskrit, is a synonym of Chandra. Xandra- 
mes, however, was no doubt intended as different from Chandragupta. 
Xandrames must have been king of the Prasii before Sannracottus, and 
during the time of Alexander’s wars. If this Xandrames is the same 
as the last Nanda, the agreement between the Greek account of his 
mean extraction, and the Hindu account of Nand being a S'udra, would 
be very striking. It is not, however, quite clear whether the same 
person is meant in the Greek and Hindu accounts. At the time of 
Alexanders invasion Sandraeottus was very young, and being obliged 
to fly before Alexander, whom he had offended, it is said that he collected 
bands of robbers, and with their help succeeded in establishing the 
freedom of India. Plutarch says distinctly that Sandraeottus reigned 
soon after, that is soon after Xandrames, and we know from Justin, that 
it was Sandraeottus, and not Xandrames, who waged wars with the cap- 
tains of Alexander. Another objection against the identification of 
Chandragupta and Sandraeottus Was the site of their respective capitals, 
The capital of Chandragupta, Pataliputra, was no doubt the same as 
the Palibothra of Sandraeottus, the modem Patna. But exception 
was taken on the ground that Patna is not situated’ near the confluence 
of the Ganges and the Sone or Erannoboas, where the ancient Palibothra 
stood. This, however, has been explained by a change in the bed of 
the river Sone, which is established on the best geographical evidence. 

There are several other points on which the histories of Chandra- 
gupta and Sandraeottus agree. Sandraeottus founded a new empire 
at Palibothra. Chandragupta was the founder of a new dynasty, the 
Mauryas 2 at Pataliputra. Sandraeottus gained the throne by collecting 
bands of robbers. Chandragupta did the same. Sandraeottus was 

called to royalty by the power of the gods and by prodigies, So was 

Chandragupta, although the prodigy related by Justin is * not exactly 
the same as the prodigies related by Hindu author So far, therefore, 
there is nothing in the Greek accounts that is not confirmed by Hindu 
tradition. That there should be a great deal more in Hindu tradition 
than was known to the Greeks is but natural, particularly a 3 many of 

1 See Wilson's notes on the Hudia R&kshasa, p, 132. 

2 The name of Maurya seems to have been known to the Greeks. 

See Cunningham, Journal of the As, Soc. of Bengal, xxiii. p. 680, 

The wooden houses in which the tribe of the Morieis are said to have 
lived j, may refer to the story of the Mauryas living in a forest. See 
Mahavanso, p.*xxxix. 

The statement ^of WilloriJ, that Maurya meant in Sanskrit the offspring 
Qf ft barber and a S'udra* woman, has never been proved* 
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the Hindu stories were evidently invented at a later time and with a 
certain object* As the grandson of Chandragupta was the great 
patron of the Buddhists, attempts were naturally made by Buddhist 
writers to prove that Chandragupta belonged to the same race as 
Buddha; while on the other hand the Brahmanie writers would be 
no less fertile in inventing fables that would throw discredit on the 
ancestor of the Buddhist sovereigns of India, Some extracts from the 
writings of these hostile parties will best show ho w. this was achieved. 
In the Mah&vanso 1 we read : ^Kalasoko had sons : these brothers 
(conjointly) ruled the empire righteously for twenty-two years. Subse- 
quently there were nine brothers : they also according to their seniority 
reigned for twenty-two years. Thereafter the Brahman Chanakko, in 
gratification of an implacable hatred borne towards the ninth surviving 
brother, called Dhana nando, having put him to death, installed in the 
sovereignty over the whole of Jambudipo, a descendant of the dynasty 
of Moriyan sovereigns, endowed with illustrious and beneficent attri- 
butes, and surnamed Chandagutto. He reigned 24 (not 34) years . ” 

The commentary on this passage adds the following details : 2 
“ Subsequent to K&l&soko, who patronised those who hold the second 
convocation, the royal line is staged to have consisted of twelve 
monarchs to the reign of Dhammasoko, when they (the priests) held 
the third convocation. Kal&soko’s own sons were ten brothers Their 
names are specified in the AtthakathA. The appellation of £ the nine 
Nandos 9 originates in nine of them bearing that patronymic title. 

“ The Atthakatha of the Uttaravifcaro priests sets forth that the 
eldest of these was of an extraction (maternally) not allied (inferior) to 
the royal family ; and that he dwelt in one of the provinces; 3 * * * * it gives 
also the history of the other nine. I also will give their history 
succinctly, but without prejudice to its perspicuity. 

In aforetime, during the conjoint administration of the (nine) sons 
of KAlas'oko, a certain provincial person appeared in the character of 
a marauder, and raising a considerable force, was laying the country 
waste by pillage. His people, who committed these depredations on 
towns, whenever a town might be sacked, seized and compelled its own 
inhabitants to carry the spoil to a wilderness, and there securing the 
plunder, drove them away. On a certain day, the banditti who were 
leading this predatory life having employed a daring, powerful, and 
enterprizing individual to commit a robbery, were retreating to the 
wilderness, making him carry the plunder. He who was thus associated 
with them, inquired : * By what means do you find your livelihood V 
4 Thou slave ’ (they replied) * we are not men who submit to the toils of 
tillage, or cattle tending. By a proceeding precisely like the present 

1 Mahavanso, p. 21. The Pali orthography has been preserved in the 
following extracts. 

2 Mah&v., p 38. 

3 It would seem that the eldest son of As'oka did not participate in the 

general government of the country, but received a provincial vice-royalty. 

But in the Burmese histories it is stated distinctly that; the eldest son, 

named Bhadrasana, reigned with nine of his brothers during a period of 

twenty-two years, 
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one, pillaging towns and villages/ and laying up stores of riches and 
grain, and providing ourselves with fish and flesh, toddy and other 
beverage, we pass our lives jovially in feasting and drinking. ’ On being 
told this, he thought : 6 This mode of life of these thieves is surely 

excellent ; shall I, also, joining them, leid a similar life ? ’ and then said, 
6 I also will join you, I will become a confederate of yours. Admitting 
me among you, take me (in your marauding excursions).’ They replying 
6 sadhu/ received him among them. 

66 On a subsequent occasion, they attacked a town which was defend- 
ed by well armed and vigilant inhabitants. As soon as they entered 
the town the people rose upon and surrounded them, and seizing their 
leader, and hewing him with a sword, put him to death. The robbers 
dispersing in all directions repaired to, and reassembled in the wilderness. 
Discovering that he (their leader) had been slain ; and saying, ‘ In 
his death the extinction of our prosperity is evident ; having been 
deprived of him, under whose control can the sacking of villages be 
carried on ? Even to remain here is imprudent ; thus our disunion and 
destruction are inevitable : * they resigned themselves to desponding 
grief. The individual above mentioned, approaching them, asked : 6 What 
are ye weeping for?’ On being answered by them, 6 We are lamenting 
the want of a valiant leader, to direct us in the hour of attack and 
retreat in our village sacks.’ 6 In that case, my friends/ (said he) ‘ye 
need not make yourselves unhappy ; if there he no other person able to 
undertake that post, 1 can myself perform it for you ; from henceforth 
give net a thought about the matter.’ This and more he said to them. 
They, relieved from their perplexity by this speech, joyfully replied, 
‘ sadhu,’ and conferred on him the post of chief. 

“ Prom that period proclaiming himself to be Nando, and adopting 
the course followed formerly (by his predecessor), he wandered about, 
pillaging the country. Having induced his brothers also to co-operate 
with him, by them also he was supported in his marauding excursions. 
Subsequently assembling his gang, he thus addressed them : 6 My men 1 
this is not a career in which valiant men should be engaged ; it is not 
worthy of such as we are ; this course is only befitting base wretches. 
What advantage is there in persevering in this career, let us aim at 
supreme sovereignty ?' They assented. On having received their 
acquiescence, attended by his, troops and equipped for war, he attacked 
a provincial town, calling upon (its inhabitants) either to acknowledge 
him as sovereign, or to give him battle. They on receiving this demand 
all assembled, and having duly weighed the message, by. sending an 
appropriate answer, formed a treaty of alliance with them. By this 
means reducing under his authority the people of Jambudipo in great 
numbers, he finally attacked Patiliputta 1 (the capital of the Indian 
empire), and usurping the sovereignty, died there a short time after- 
wards, while governing the empire. 

“ His brothers next suceeeded to the empire in the order of their 
seniority. They altogether reigned twenty- two years. It was on this 

1 Pataliputra was then governed by the youngest sou of As'oka, called 
Pinjamakh, and the robber-king who first called himself Nanda, is said to 
have reigned a short time under the title of Ugrasena, As, Res, xx. p, 170, 
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account that (in the MahAvanso) it is stated that there were nine 

Nando?. 

“ Their ninth youngest brother was called Dhana-nando, from his 
being addicted to hoarding treasure, As soon as he was inaugurated, 
actuated by miserly desires the most inveterate, he resolved within him-, 
self, 4 It is proper that I should devote myself to hoarding treasure; , 
and collecting riches to the amount of eighty kotis. and superintending 
the transport thereof himself, and repairing to the banks of the Ganges, 
by means of a barrier constructed of branches and leaves interrupting 
the course of the main stream, and forming a canal, he diverted 
its waters into a different channel ; and in a rock in the bad of the 
river having caused a great excavation to be made, he buried the 
treasure there. Over this cave he laid a layer of s* ones, and to prevent 
the admission of water, poured molten lead on it. Over that again he 
laid another layer of stones, and p ssing a stream of molten lead (over 
it), which made it like a solid rock, he restored the river to its former 
course. Levying taxes even od sk'ns, gums, trees, and stories, among 
other articles, amassed further treasures, which he disposed of similarly. 
It is stated that he did so repeatedly. On this account we call this 
ninth brother of their*, as he personally devoted himself to the hoard- 
ing of treasure, 4 Dhana-nando.’ 

44 The appellation of 4 Moriyan sovereigns’ is derived from the aus- 
picious ciroumst mces under which their capital, which obtained the 
name of Moriya, was called into existence. 

64 While Buddha yet lived, driven by the misfortunes produced by 
the war of (prince) Vidhudhabo, certain members of the Sakya line 
retreating to Himavanto, discovered a delightful aud beautiful location, 
well watered, and situated in the midst of a forest of Joffcy bo and other 
trees. Influenced by the desire of settling there, they founded a town 
at a place where several great roads met, surrounded by durable ram- 
parts, having gates of defence therein, and embellished with delightful 
edifices and pleasure gardens. Moreover that (city), having a row of 
buildings covered with tiles, which were arranged in the pattern of the 
plumage of a peacock’s neck, and as it resounded with the notes of 
flocks of 4 konchos’ and 4 mayuros' (pea-fowls), was to called. Prom this 
circumstance these Sakya lords of this town, and their children and 
descendants, were renowned throughout Jambudipo by the title of 
4 Moriya.’ From this time that dynasty has been called the Moriyan 
dynasty.” 

After a few isolated remarks, the Tika thus proceeds in its account 
of Ch&nakko and Chandagutto : 

44 It is proper that in this place a sketch of these two characters 
should be given. Of these, if I am asked in the first place . 4 Where did 
.this Ch&nakko dwell ? Whose son was he ? * I answer, 4 he lived 
at the city of Takkasila, He was the son of a certain Brahman at 
that place, and a man who had achieved the knowledge of the three 
Yedas ; could rehearse the mantos ; skilful in stratagems ; and dexterous 
in intrigue as well as policy. At the period of his father’s death he 
was already well known as the dutiful maintainer of his mother, and 
as a highly gifted individual worthy of swaying the chhatta. 
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a On a certain occasion, approaching his mother, who was weeping 
he inquired, ‘My dear mother, why dost thou weep V On being answer- 
ed by her, ‘My ehild, thou art gifted to sway a ehhattn, Do not,, my 
boy, endeavour by raising the chhatta, to become a sovereign Princes 
everywhere are unstable in the attachments. Thou also, my child, 
wiil" forget the affection thou owest me. In that case, L should be 
reduced to the deepest distress. I weep under these apprehensions. 
He exclaimed : ‘My mother, what is that gift that L possess ? On 
what part of my person is it indicated ?' and on her replying ‘My dear, 
on thy teeth,’ smashing his own teeth, and becoming Kandhadatto* 

(a tooth broken man) he devoted himself to the protection of his mother. 
Thus it was that he became celebrated as the filial protector of his 
mother. He was not only a tooth-broken man, but he was disfigur- 
ed by a disgusting complexion, and by deformity of legs and other 
members prejudicial to manly comeliness. 

In his quest of disputation, repairing to Pupphapura, the capital 
of the monarch Dhana-nando, (who abandoning his passion for 
hording, becoming imbued with the desire of giving alma, relinquishing 
also hi! miserly habits and delighting in hearing the fruits that resulted 
from benevolence, had built a hall of alms-offering in the midst of his 
palace, and was making an offering to the chief of the Brahmins worth 
a hundred kotis and to the most junior Brahman an offering worth a 
lac), this B. ah man (Chanako) entered the said apartment, and taking 
possession of the seat of the chief Brahmao, sat himself down in that 
alms hall. 

“At that instant Dhana-nando himself — decked in regal altire, and 
attended by many thousands of ‘siwakA’ (state palanquins), glittering 
with their various orgaments, and escorted by a suite of a hundred royal 
personages, with their martial array of the four hosts, of cavalry, ele- 
phants,” "chariots and infantry, and accompanied by dancing-girls, lovely 
as the attendants on the devos, himself a personification of majesty, 
and bearing the white parasol of dominion, having a golden staff and 
o*olden tassels, with this Superb retinue repairing thither, and entering 
the hall of alms-offering, beheld the Brahman Chanakko seated. On 
seeing him, this thought occurred to him (Nando) : ‘Surely it cannot be 
proper that he should assume the seat of the chief Brahman. ’ Be- 
coming displeased with him, he thus evinced his displeasure. He 
inquired : ‘Who art thou, that thou hast taken tbe seat of the chief 
Brahman ? ’ and being answered (simply), ‘It is I ; ’ ‘ Oast from hence 
this cripple Brahman; allow him not to be seated,’ exclaimed Nando; 
and although the courtiers again and again implored of him, saying, 
f De'vo ! let it not be so done by a person prepared to make offerings’ as 
thou art, extend thy forgiveness to this Brahman he insisted upon his 
ejection. On the courtiers approaching Chanakko, and saying, 6 Ach&- 
riyo ! we come, by the command of the raja, to remove thee from hence ; 
but incapable of uttering the words, Achariyo, depart hence,” we 
now stand before thee abashed. 1 * Enraged against him (Nando), 
rising from his seat to depart, he snapfc asunder his Brahmauical cord, 
and dashed down his jug on the threshold, and thus invoking maledic- 
tion : ‘ Kings are impious : may this whole earth, bounded by the four 
cceans, withhold its gifts from Nando,’ he departed, On his sallying 
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oat, the officers reported this proceeding to the raja. The king, furious 
with indignation, roared, 6 Catch, catch, the slave.’ The fugitive, 
stripping himself naked, and assuming the character of an ajivako, aod 
running into the centre of the palace, concealed himself in an unfre- 
quented place, at the Lankharathanan. The pursuers, not having dis- 
covered him, returned and reported that he was not to be found. 

# 6 In the night he repaired to a more frequented part of the palace, 
and meeting some of the suite of the royal prince Pabbato, admitted 
them into his confidence. By their assistance be had an interview' 
with the prince. Gaining him over by holding out hopes of securing 
the sovereignty for him, and attaching him by that expedient, he 
began to search the means of getting out of the palace Discovering 
that in a certain place there was a ladder leading to a secret passage, 
he consulted with the prince, and sent a message to his (the prince’s) 
mother for the key of the passage. Opening the door with the utmost 
secrecy, he escaped with the prince, and they fled to the wilderness of 
Vinjjha (Vindhya.) 

“ While dwelling there, with the view of raising resources, he con- 
verted (by recoining) each kahapana into eight, and amassed eighty 
kotis of kahapanas. Having buried this treasure, he commenced to 
search for a second individual entitled (by birth) to be raised to sovereign 
power and met with the aforesaid prince of the Morlyan dynasty called 
Chandagutto. 

“ His mother, the queen consort of the monarch of Moriya- 
nagara, the city before mentioned, was pregnant at the time that a cer- 
tain powerful provincial lAja conquered that kingdom, .and put the 
Moriyan king to death. In her anxiety to preserve the child in her 
womb, she departed for the capital of Pupphapura, under the protection 
of her elder brothers, and under disguise she dwelt there. At the com- 
pletion of the ordinary term of pregnancy she gave birth to a son, and 
relinquishing him to the protection of the devos, she placed him in a 
vase, and deposited him at the door of a cattle pen. A bull named Chan- 
do stationed himself by him, to protect him ; in the same manner that 
Prince Ghoso, by the interposition of the devata, was watched over by 
a bull. In the same manner also, that the herdsman in the instance of 
that Prince Ghoso repaired to the spot where that ball planted himself, a 
herdsman, on observing this prince, moved by affection, like that borne to 
his -own child, took charge of and tenderly reared him ; and in giving him 
a name, in reference to his having been watched by the bull Chando,^ 
he called him 6 Chandagutto,’ and brought him up. When be had attain- 
ed an age to be ab*e to tend cattle a certain wild huntsman, friend of 
the herdsman, becoming acquainted with the boy, attached to him took 
him from (the herdsman) to his own dwelling, and established him there. 
He continued to dwell in that village. 

44 Subsequently, on a certain occasion, while tending cattle with 
other children in the village, he joined them in a game called, 6 the game 
of royalty.’ He himself was named Piaji f to others he gave the offices 
of sub-king, &c. Some being appointed judges, were placed in a judgment 
hall ; some he made officers of the king’s household ; and others, outlaws 
or robbers. Having thus constituted a court of justice, he safe in judgment, 
On culprits being brought up, when they had been regularly impeached 
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aid tried, on their guilt being clearly proved to his satisfaction, accord- 
ing to the sentence awarded by his judical ministers, he ordered the 
officers of the court to chop off their hands and feet. On their replying 
4 Devo ! we have no axes;’ he answered : £ It is the order of Chanda- 
gutfco that ye should chop off their hands and feet, making axes with 
the horns of goats for blades, and sticks for handles.’ They acted 
accordingly ; and on striking with the axe, the hands and feet were 
lopped off. On the same person commanding, 4 Let them bo reunited’ 
the hands and feet were restored to their former condition. 

4t Chanakko happening to come to that spot, was amazed at the pro- 
ceeding he beheld, Accompanying (the boy) to the village, and presenting 
the huntsman with a thousand kahapanas, he applied for him ; saying, 

‘ I will teach your son every accomplishment ; consign him to me.’ 

Accordingly, conducting him to his own dwelling, he encircled his neck 
with a single fold of a woollen cord, twisted with gold thread, worth 
a lac. 

“ The discovery of this person is thus stated (in the former works) : 

6 He discovered this prince descended from the Moriyan line.’ 

“ He (Chanakko) invested Prince Pabbatto, also with a similar 
woollen cord. While these youths were living with him, each had a 
dream, which they separately imparted to him. As soon as he heard 

each (dream\ he knew that of these Prince Pabbato would not attain 

royalty ; and that Chandagutto would, without loss of time, become 
paramount monarch in Jambudipo. Although he made this discovery, 
he disclosed nothing to them. 

66 On a certain occasion having partaken of some milk -rice prepared 
in butter which had been received as an offering at a brahminical 
disputation, they retired from the main road, and lying down in a shady 
place, protected by the deep foliage of trees, fell asleep Among them 
the Aehariyo awakening first, rose, and for the purpose of putting prince 
Pabbato’s qualifications to the test, he gave him a sword, and telling 
him : £ Bring me the woollen thread on Channagutto’s neck, without 

either cutting or untying it,' sent him off. He started on the mission, 
and failing to accomplish it, he returned. On a subsequent day, he sent 
Chandagutto on a similar mission. He repairing to the spot where 
Pabbato was sleeping, and considering how it was to be effected, 
decided : ‘There is no other way of doing it; it can only be got posses- 
sion of, by cutting his head off.’ Accordingly chopping his head off, and 
bringing away the woollen thread, he presented hitnse.f to the Brah- 
man, who received him in profound silence. Pleased with him, however, 
on account of this (exploit), he rendered him in the course of six or 
seven years highly accomplished, and profoundly learned. 

44 Thereafter, on his attaining manhood, he decided : 4 Prom" ‘hence- 
forth this individuil is capable of forming and controlling an army;’ so 
he repaired to the spot where his treasure was buried, and took posses- 
sion of it, and employed it, enlisting forces from ail quarters, and distri- 
buting money among them ; and having thus formed a powerful army, 
he entrusted it to him. From that time throwing off all disguise, and 
invading the inhabited parts of the country, he commenced his campaign 
by attacking towns and villages. In the course of their (Ch&nakko 
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and Ohandagutto’s) warfare, the population rose to a man, and 
surrounding them, and hewing their army with their weapons, van- 
quished them. Dispersing, they re-united in the wilderness ; and con- 
sulting together, they thus decide 1: ‘As yet no advantage has 
reunited from war ; relinquishing military operations, let us acquire a 
knowledge of the sentiments of the people/ Thenceforth, in disguise, 
they travelled about the country. While thus roaming about, after 
sunset retiring to some town or other, they were in the habit of attend- 
ing to the conversation of the inhabitants of those places, 

u In one of these villages, a woman , having baked some 4 appala- 
puva 5 (pancakes/ was giving them to her child, who leaving the edges 
would only eaG the centre. On his asking for another cake, she remark- 
ed ; 4 This boy’s conduct is like Chandagutto’s in his attempt to take 

possession of the kingdom/ On his inquiring : 4 Mother, why, what 
am I doing ; and what has Chandagutto done ? ’ ‘Thou, my boy/ 
said she, ‘ throwing away the outside of the cuke, eatest the middle 
only Chandagutto also in his ambition to be a monarch, without 
subduing the frontiers, befire he attacked the towns, invaded the 
heart of the country, and laid towns waste. On that account, both the 
inhabitants of the town and others, rising, closed in upon him, from the 
frontiers to the centre, and destroyed his army. That was his folly/ 

“ They, on hearing this story of hers, taking due notice thereof, from 
that time again raised an army. On resuming their attack on the 
provinces and towns, commencing from the frontiers, reducing towns, 
and stationing troops in the intervals, they proceeded in their invasion. 
After a respite, adopting the same system, and marshalling a great 
army, and in regular course reducing each kingdom and province, then 
assailing Patiliputta and putting Dhana-nando to death, they seized 
that sovereignty. 

44 Although this had been brought about, Chanakko did not ate once 
raise Chandagutto to the throne ; but for the purpose of diseov ring 
Dhana-nando’s hidden treasure, sent for a certain fisherman (of the 
river); and after deluding him with the promise of raising the chhatta w 
for him, and securing the hidden treasure, within a month from that 
date, put him also to death 1 , and inaugurated Chandagutto monarch * 

44 Hence the expression (in the Mahavanso) 6 a descendant of ^ he 
dynasty of Moriyan sovereigns / as well as the expression 4 installed 
in the sovereignty/ All the particulars connected with Chandagutto, 
both before his installation and after, are recorded in the Atthakath& 
of the Uttaraviharo priests. Let that] (work) be referred to, by those 
who are desirous of more detailed information. We compile this work 
in an abridged form, without prejudice however to its perspicuity. 

44 His (Chandagutto’s) son was Bindus&ro. After his father hud 
assumed the administration, (the said father) sent fora former acquain- 
tance of his, a Jatilian, named Maniyatappo, and conferred a commission 
on him. 4 My friend, (said he) do thou restore order into the country; 
suppressing the lawless proceedings that prevail/ He replying 4 sadtiu/ 
and accepting the commission, by his judicious measures, reduced the 
country to order, 

1 This is probably the Kaivarta-nanda of the Rajaratnakara, 

20 
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sfi Cbanakko, determined that to Chandagutto — a monarch, who by 
the instrumentality of him (the aforesaid Maniyatappo) had conferred 
the blessings of peace on the country, by extirpating marauders who 
were like unto thorns (in a cultivated land) — no calamity should befall 
from poison, decided on inuring his body to the effects of poison. With- 
out imparting the secret to any one, commencing with the smallest 
particle possible, and gradually increasing the dose, by mixing poison 
in his food and beverage, he (at last) fed him on poison, at the same 
time taking steps to prevent any other person participating in his 
posioned repasts. 

44 At a subsequent period his queen consort was pronounced to be 
pregnant. Who was she? Whose daughter was she? 4 She was the 
daughter of the eldest of the maternal uncles who accompanied the 
r&ja’s mother to Pupphapura,’ 1 Chandagutto wedding this daughter of 
his maternal uncle, raised her to the dignity of queen consort. 

u About this time, Ch&nakko, on a certain day having prepared the 
monarch’s repast sent in to him, himself accidentally remaining behind 
for a moment. On recollecting himself, in an agony of distress, he 
exclaimed, 6 1 must hasten thither, short as the inteval is, before he 
begins his mealf and precipitately rushed into the king’s apartment, 
at the instant that the queen who was within seven days of her confine- 
ment, was in the act, in the raja’s presence, of placing the first handful 
of the repast in her mouth. On beholding this, and finding that there 
was not even time to ejaculate c Don’t swallow it,’ with his sword he 
struck her head off and then ripping open her womb, extricated the 
child with its caul, and placed it in the stomach of a goat. In this 
manner, by placing it for seven days in the stomach of seven different 
goats, having completed the full term of gestation, he delivered the 
infant over to the female slaves. He caused him to be reared by them, 
and when a name was conferred on him —in reference to a spot, (Hindu) 
which the blood of the goats had left — he was called Bindusaro/’ 

This Bindus&ra succeeded his father as king, and, after a reign of 
28 years, he was succeeded by the great As'oka. In this manner, the 
Buddhists prove that through the Maaryas, As'oka belonged to the 
same family as Buddha, the royal family of the S'akyas, 

The Brahmans, on the contrary, endeavour to show that Chandra- 
gupta belonged to the same contemptible race as the Nandas. Thus 
we read in the Vishnu-pur^na* 2 : — 

6i The last of the Brihadratha dynasty, Ripunjaya, will have a minis- 
ter named S'unika (S'unaka, Bh, P.), who having killed his sovereign will 
place his son Pradyota upon the throne (for 23 years, Vayu and Mafcsya P.). 
His son will be Palaka (21 years, V.; Tilaka or Ihilaka, 28 years, M, PA 
His son will be Vis'akhayapa (50 years V, ; 53 M. P,). His son will be 
Janaka (A jaka, 2 1 years V; Suryaka, 21 years M. ; Rajaka, Bh. P.), 
And his son will be Nandivardhana (21 years V. and M. P.). These five 
kings of the house of Pradyota will reign over the earth for 138 years 
(the same number in V. and Bh. P.). 

1 See page 148. 

» Yishnu*pur&na, transfcated by H, H. Wilson, p, 466, 
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a The next prince will be Sis^inAgoj 1 his son will be Kikavarna (38 
years v, and M.) ; his son will be Kshemad barman (Kshemakarman, 
20 years V., Kshemadharman, 36 years M.) ; his son will be Kshatrairjas 
(40 years V. ; Kshemajit or Kshemarchis, 36 years M. ; Kshetrajna, Bh. 
P.) ; his son will be Vidmis&ra (Vimbis&ra, 28 years V. • Vindusena or 
Vindhyasena, 28 years M. ; Vidhis&ra, Bh.) ; his son will be AjiHas'atru ; 2 
his son will be Dharbaka (Harshaka, 25 years V, ; V&ns'aka, 24 years M.) ; 
his son will be Udayas'va (33 years V. ; Udibhi or Udasio, 33 years M.) ; 3 4 
his son also will be Nandivardhana ; and his son will be Mahananda (42 
and 43 years Y. ; 40 and 43 years M.). These ten Sais'unagas will be 
kings of the earth for 362 years. 

44 The son of Mahlnanda will be born of a woman of the oddra-elass ; 
his name will be Nanda, called Mah&padma, for he will be exceeding- 
ly avaricious. Like another Paras'u-rama, he will be the annihilator of 
the Kshatriya race, for after him the kings of the earth will be Sudras. 
He will bring the whole earth under one umbrella, he will have eight 
sons, Sdmalya, and others, who will reign after Mahdpadma ; and he 
and his sons will govern for a hundred years. The Brahman Kautilya 
will root out the nine Nandas. 

44 Upon the cessation of the race of Nanda, the Maury as will possess 
the earth. Kautilya will place Chandragupta* on the throne ; his son 
will be Vindus&ra ; 5 6 his son will be As'okavardhana ; his son will be 
Suyas'as ; his son will he Das'aratha ; his son will be Sangata ; his son 
will be »§al is'uka ; his son will be Somas'arman; his son will be ©as'adhar- 
man, and his successor will be Yrihadratha. These are the ten Mauryas 
who will reign over the earth for 137 years.” 

The title of Maury a, which by the Buddhists was used as a proof 
of As'oka’s royal descent, is explained by the Brahmans as a metronymic, 
Mura being given as the name of one of Nanda’s wives. 

If now, we survey the information here brought together from 
Buddhist, Brahmanie, and Greek sources, we shall fed bound to confess 
that all we really know is this : — 

Chandragupta is the same person as Sandroeyptus, or Sandraeottus. 
This Sandraeottus, according to Justin (xv. 4)> bad seized the throne 

1 Sis'unaka, who, according to the Vayu and Matsya Parana, relinqu- 
ished Benares to his son, and established himself at Girivraja or Bljagnha 
in Behar, reigned 40 years, V. and M. P. 

2 25 years V . ; 27 years M. : the latter inserts a Kanv&yana, 9 years, 
and Bhumi-mitra or Bhurniputra, 14 years, before him, 

3 According to the Vayu, Udaya or Udayas'va founded Pataliputra, on 
the southern angle of the Ganges. 

4 The length of this monarch’s reign is given uniformly by the Pur&nas 
and the Buddhist histories, as 24 years. The number is given by the 
Vayu-Purapa, the Dipavans'a, the Mahavans'a (where 34 is a mistake for 
24), and in Buddhaghosha’s Arthakatha. Cf. Mahav. p. lii. 

5 The Yayu-Pur&na calls him Bhadrasara, and assign 25 years to his 
reign. 

6 Vishnu-purana, p. 468. n. 21. This rests only on the authority of 
the comment ktor on the Vishnu-purana ; but Chandragupta’s relationship 
with Nanda is confirmed by the Mudrarakshasa. 
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of India after the prefects of Alexander had been murdered (317 B. <?.)• 
Seleueus found him as sovereign of India when," after the taking of 
Babylon and the consquesb of the Bactrians, he passed on into India, 
Seleueus, however, did not conquer Sandracottus, but after conelading 
a league with him, marched on to make war against Antigonus. This 
must have taken place before 312, for in that year, the beginning of the 
Seleucidan era, Seleueus had returned to Babylon. 

We may suppose that Chandragupta became king about 315, and 
as both , the Buddhist and Brahmanic writers allow him a reign of 
24 years, the reign of Bindus&ra would begin 291 b.c. This Bindus&ra 
again had according to both Brahmanic and Buddhistic authors, a long 
reign of either twenty-five or twenty-eight years, Taking the latter 
statement as the better authenticated, we find that the probable 
beginning of As'oka’s reign took place 263 b.c. ; bis inauguration 259 
b.c. ; his Council either 246 or 242 B C. At the time of As'oka’s in- 
auguration, 218 years had elapsed since the conventional date of the 
death of Buddha. Hence if we translate the language of Buddhist 
chronology into that of Greek chronology, Buddha was really supposed 
to have died 477 b.c , and not 543 b.o. Again, at the time of Chandra- 
gupta’s accession, 162 years were believed to have elapsed since the 
conventional date of Buddh’s death. Hence Buddha was supposed 
to have died 315 + 162 = 477 b.c. Or, to adopt a different line of argu- 
ment, Kanishka, according to the evidence of coins, must have reigned* 
before and after the Christian era. In the Stupa of Manikyala, which 
was built by Kanishka, Roman coins have been found of as late* a 
date as 33 b.c. How long before that date this Turushka or Indosey- 
thian king may have assumed the sovereignty of India it is difficult 
to determine. But under him the Northern Buddhists place a new 
Council which was presided over by Vasumitra, 1 2 3 and the date of which 
is fixed at more than 400 after Buddha’s Nirvana. 4 If we add 400 and 
33, and take into account that the Council took place more than 40(J 
years after Buddha, and that Kanishka must, have reigned some years 
before he built his Stupa, we find again that 477 B.c. far more likely 
than 543, as the conventional date of Buddha’s death. All the dates, 
however, before Chandragupta are to be considered only as hypothetical. 
The second council under K&Ias'oka is extremely problematical, and the 
date of Buddha's death, as 218 before As'oka, is worth no more than 
the date of Vijaya’s landing in Ceylon, fixed 2 18 before DevSn&mpriya 
Tishya. Professor Lassen, in order to give an historical value to the 
date of 543 assigned to the death of Buddha, adds 66 years to the 22 
years of the reign of the Nandas, and he quotes in support of this she 
authority of the Puranas which ascribe 88 years to the first Nanda. 
The Puranas, however, if taken in their true meaning, are entirely at 

1 Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde, ii. 413. 

2 A. Cunningham in the Journal of. the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
xviii. p. 20 

3 Asiatic Researches, xx, 297. 

4 N3g&rjuna, who must be somewhat later than Vasumitra, is roughly 
placed 400 years after Buddha by the Northern, 500 after Buddha by the 
Southern Buddhists, 
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variance with the Buddhist chronology before Chandragupta, and it 
is not allowable to use them as a corrective. As to the chronology of 
the Ceylonese Buddhists, so far from becoming more perfect by the 
addition of those sixty- six years, it would really lose all consistency. 
The most useful portions of that ehoronology are. the prophecies of 
Buddha and others, as to the number of years intervening between 
certain events. All these dates would have to be surrendered if we 
adopted Professor Lassen’s correction. The great Council would not fill 
218 years after Buddha’s death, Chandragupta would not come to the 
throne 152 years after the Nirvana : Buddha, in fact, as well as his 
apostles, would be convicted as false prophets, by their very disciples. 

Whatever changes may have to be introduced into the earlier 
chronology of India, nothing will ever shake the date of Chandragupta, 
thel illegitimate successor of the Nandas, the ally of Seleueus, the grand- 
father o i As'oka. That date is the sheet anchor of Indian chronology, 
and it is sufficient for the solution of the problem which occupies us 
at present. It enables us to place EAtyhyana before Chandragupta, 
the successor of the Nandas, or, at all events, the founder of a new 
dynasty subsequent to the collapse of Alexander’s empire. It enables 
us to fix chronologically an important period in the literature of India, 
the Sutra period, and to extend its limits to at least three generations 
after EAty&yana, to about 200 b C. In doing so, I am far from main- 
taining that the evidence which connects the names of K&tyayana 
and Naiida is unexceptionable. Nowhere except in Indian history should 
we feel justified in ascribing any ®weight to the vague traditions con- 
tained in popular stories which were written down more than a thousand 
years after the event. The most that can be said in favour of these 
traditions is, first, that there was no object in inventing them; secondly, 
that they are not in contradiction with anything we know of the early 
history of India from other sources ; and thirdly, that the date which 
from their suggestions we assign to the literary works of KAty&yana and 
his predecessors and successors, harmonises with the conclusions derived 
from the literature of the Br&hmans, as to the probable growth and 
decay of the Hindu mind previous to the beginning of our era. 

Although these chronological discussions have occupied so much of 
our space, it is necessary to add a few words of explanation. It might 
seem as if, in bringing together all the evidence available for our pur- 
pose, certain authorities had been overlooked which might have con- 
firmed our conclusions. Professor BQhtlingk, whose researches with 
regard to the age of PSnim deserve the highest credit, has endeavoured 
to° fortify his conclusions by some additional evidence, derived from the 
works of Chinese travellers ; and other writers on the same subject 
have followed his example, though they have given a different mterpre- 
tation to the statements of those travellers, and have arrived at differ- 
ent results as to the probable date of PAnini. The evidence of these 
Buddhist pilgrims, however, yields no real results, either tor or against 
the date assigned to P&nini and KAty&yana, and it is for this reason that 
it has been entirely ' discarded in the preceding pages Professor 
Bohtlinwk relied on the testimony of Hiouen-thsang, a Buddhist pilgrim 
who travelled through India in the years 629— 645 after Christ, and 
whose travels have lately been translated by M. Stanislas Julien. There 
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we reads 1 “Apres avoir fait environ cinq cent H, an sud-esb de la 
capitals (de Chlnapati), il arriva au convent appele' fa mo sou fa na- 
seng kia lan (T&masavana sangh&r&ma), on Is convent de la Foret 
Sombre. On y eomptait environ trois cent religieux qui suivaient leg 
principes de Fecole des Sarv&stivadas. 11s avaient an exte'rieur grave 
et imposant, et se distinguaient par la purete' de leur vertu et lVle'vatioa 
de leur caractere. Ils approfondissaient surtout lVtude da petit Ve'hi« 
cale. Les mille Buddhas du Kalpa des Sages (Bhadrakalpa) doivent, 
dans ce lieu, rassembler la multitude des Devas et leur expliquer la 
sublime loi. Dans la trais eentieme anne'e apre's le Nirv&na de S&kya 
Tath&gata, il y eut un maxtre des S'astras, nomme' Kdtydyana , qui 
composa, dans ce convent, le Fa-tchi-lun (Abhidnarma-jnana-pra- 
sthana).” * 

At first sight this might seem a very definite statement as to the 
age of Katy&yana, placing him, if we accept the conventional date of 
Buddha's death, about 243 B. C. But how can we prove that Hiouen- 
thsang was speaking of K&tyayana Vararuchi? It might be said that 
the K^tyiyana, so simply mentioned by Hiouen-thsang, must be a per- 
son of note. Hiouen-thsang does not mention ancient authors except 
men of note, and the KAtyayana whose dates he gives in this place, 
cannot be a chance person of that name, but must be some well-known 
author. 2 It could hardly be meant for Mahak&yana, because he was 
the pupil of Buddha, and could not be placed 300 years after this Nirvana, 
Besides Mahakatyayana, there is certainly no person of the same name 
of greater literary fame than K&tyayana Vararuchi. But the K&ty&- 
yana of whom Hiduen-thang speaks was a Buddhist, and the author of 
a work on metaphysics, which Hiouen-thsang himself translated from 
Sanskrit into Chinese. Making all possible allowance for the tendency 
of later Buddhist writers to refer the authorship of certain works to 
names famous in ancient , Brahmanic history, we can hardly build much 
on the supposition that the author meant by the Chinese traveller was 
the old Katyayana Vararuchi, the contemporary of Paaini. Bat, even 
if all these objections could be removed, what use could we make of 
Hiouen-thsang’s chronology, who follows the system of the Northern, 
and not of the Ceylonese, Buddhists, who makes As'oka to reign 100 
years after Buddha, Kanishka 400, the king of Himatala 600, and so on? 
We should first have to determine what, according to Hiouen-thsang, 
was the real date of Buddha’s Nirvana, and what was the era used at 
his time in the monasteries of Northern India; whether he altered the 
dates, assigned by the Buddhists of India to the various events of their 
traditional history, according to the standard of the Chinese Buddhist 
chronology, or whether he simply repeated the dates, such as they 
were communicated to him in the different places which he visited. 
All these questions would have to be answered, and if they could be 
answered, we should in the end only arrive at the date of K&ty&yana, 
but not of the K&tyayana, with whom we are concerned. 

There is another passage in Hiouen-thsang which has been frequent- 
ly-discussed, and according to which it would seem that we should have 

1 Me'moires sur les Centre'es oecidentales par Hiouen-thsang, liv. iv, p, 200 

SFoucaux, Lalitavistara, pp, 3. 415. 417, 
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to place Panini much later, and that Katyayana, the critic of Panini, 
could not have lived before the first century after Christ. 

M. Reinaud, in his excellent work, ‘‘Me'moire Ge'ographique, His- 
torique et Seientifique sur 1’Inde, ante'rieurement au milieu du XI* 
sie'cle, d’apres les e'erivains arabes, persans et ehinois (Paris, 1849),^ 
was the first to call attention to this passagr, He says {p. 88.) : “Ainsi 
que pour plusieurs autres personna^es notables du bouddhisme, Hiouen- 
thsang attribue & Panini deux existences, la premiere a une epoque ou 
la vie de l’homme e'tait plus longue qu’a pre'sent, et la seconde vers Pan 
500 apre's la mort de Buddha, c’est-a dire au temps du second VikramsL 
ditya, un siecle environ apres le regne de Kanika. Dans sa premiere 
existence, Panini professaifc le brahmanisme ; mais dans la seconde il se 
convertit avec son pere au bouddhisme.” M. Reinaud pointed out with 
great sagacity the various consequences which would follow from such 
a statement, and he remarked besides that the fact of the Yavanani 
(li pi), the writing of the lonians or the Greeks, being mentioned in 
Panini, would likewise tend to place that grammarian rather later than 
was commonly supposed. 

The same legend, thus partially translated from Hiouen-thsang, was 
made by Professor Weber the key-stone of a new system of Indian 
chronology. Admitting the double existence of Panini, he says that his 
second existence falls 500 years after Buddha, or 100 after Kanishka, 
whom Hiouen-thsang places 400 after Buddha. The date assigned by 
Hiouen-thsang to Kanishka is rejected by Professor Weber. He takes, 
however, the real date of Kanishka, as established on numismatic evi- 
dence, about 40 a. d, ; he then adds to it the hundred years, which, ac- 
cording to the constructive chronology of the Northern Buddhists, 
elapsed between Kanishka and Panini, and thus deduces 140 a. d. as a 
new date for Panini, 

Without entering into the merits of these calculations, we are 
enabled by the publication of the complete translation of Hiouen-thsang 
to show that, in reality, the Chinese pilgrim never placed Panini so late 
as 500 after Buddha. On the contrary, he represents the reputation 
of that old grammarian as firmly established at that time, and his 
grammar as the grammar then taught to all children. I subjoin the 
extracts from Hiouen-thsang : — 

“Apres avoir fait environ vingt li an nord oue t de la ville de Cu-lo - 
kia-han-Pcria (Udkhanda ?), il arriva a !a ville de P'a-lo ton lo SHatara) 
qui doona le jour an Rishi Po«ni-ni (Panini), auteur du Traits' Ching - 
minglun (Vyakaranam). 

‘•Dans la haute antiqite', les mots de la langue e'tnient extremement 
nombreux ; mais quand le monde eut e'te' de'truit, l’univers se trouva 
vide et de'serb, i)es dieux d’une louge'vite' extraordinaire descendirenfc 
sur la terre pour servir de guides aux pauples. Telle tut Porigine des 
letfcres et des livres. A partir de eette e'poque, leur source s’agrandit 
et de'passa les bornes. La dieu Fan (Brahman) et le roi du ciel (Indra) 
e'tablirent des regies et se conformerent au temps. Des Rishis he're'ti- 
ques composerent ehacun des mots. Les^ hommes les prirent pour 
modeles, continuerent leur oeuvre, et travaillereut a I’envi pour en 
conserve!’ la tridirion ; mais les e'tudiants faisaient de vains efforts, et 
il leur e'tait difficile d’en approfondir le sens, 
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“A IVpoque ou la vie des hommes e'tait re'duite a cent ans, on vit 
parattre le Rishi Fo~nUni (Panini), qui e'tait instrait des sa naissance 
it posse'dait un vaste savoir. Afflige' de 1’ ignorance, il voulut 

retraneher les notions vagues et fausses, de'barrasser la laugue des mots 
superflus et en fixer les lois. Comme il voyageait pour faire des 
recherches et s’instruire, il rencontra le diea Tseu»thsai (is'vara Deva), 
et lui exposa le plan de 1’ouvrage qu’il meditait, 

444 A merveile !’ lui dit le dieu Tsm-lhasi (is'vara Deva) ; 4 vous pou* 
vez compter sur mon secoursP 

64 Apres avoir reca ses instructions, le Rishi se retira. 11 se livra 

alors & des recherches profondes, et de'ploya toute la vigoeur de son 
esprit. Il recu illit une multitude depressions, et composa un livre 
de mots 1 qui renfermait mille Plokas ; ohaqui s'loka etait de trente-deux 
syllabes. Il sonda. jusqu’^ leurs dernieres limits?, les connaissances 
anciennes et nouvelles, et ajant rasserable, dans cet ouvrage, les letters 
et les mots, il le mit sous une enveloppe cashetee et le presenta au roi, 
qui en concut autant d’^stime que d’admiration, Il randit un pe'oret 

qui ordonnait a tous ses sujefcs de l’e'tudier et de Penseigner aux autres. 

11 ajouta que quiconque pourrait le re'eiter, dkn bout & l’autre, reee- 
vrait, pour re’compense, mille bie'ees d’or 9 De Id vienb que, gr&oe aux 
leeons successives des maitres, cet ouvrage est encore aupurd’hui en 
grand honneur. C’est pourquoi les Brahmanes de cette ville ont une 
science solide et des talents e’leve's, et se distinguent & la fois par 
IVtendue de leurs connaissances et la richesse de leur me'moire. 

44 Dans la ville de P*o-lo Undo (lisez Sodo tou-lo — Sal&tura), il y a 
un Stupa . Ce fut en cet endroit qukn Lo han (un Arhat) convertifc un 
disciple de Po-nuni (Panini). Cinq cents ans apre's que Jou-lai (le 
Tath&gata) eut quitte' le monde, il y eut un grand \Q~lo~han (Arhat) qui, 
venant du royaume de Ria-chi-mi-lo (Cachemire), voyageait pour con- 
verts les hommes. Quand il fut arrive’ dans ce pays, il vit un Ran tehi 
(un Brahmach&rin) occupe' & fouetter un petit gareon qu’il instruisait, 
4 Poarquoi maltraitezvous cet enfant-?’ dit V Arhat au FJmrtchi (Brah- 
macharin). 

4,4 Je lui fais eTudier/ ra'pondit-il, 4 le Iraite ' de la Science des Sons 
(Ching-ming — Vyakaranam), mais il ne fait aucun progre'sd 

44 L 9 Arhat se de'rida et laissa e'ehapper un sourire. Le vieux Fan t chi 
(Baahmach&rm)* lui dit : 4 Les Chapmen (Sramanas ont un coeur affectu- 
eux et compatissant, et s’apitoient sur les cre’atures qui souffrent. L’hom- 
me plein d’humanite' vient de sourire tout & l’heure ; je de'sirerais en 
connaitre la cause/ 

444 II n’est pas difficile de vous Fapprendre,’ re'pondit 1’Arhat, ( mais 
je Grains de fair naitre en vous un doute d’incre’dulite’. Vous avez, 
sans doute, entendu dire qu’un Rishi , comme’ Po-ni-ni ( anini) a com- 
pose' le Traite' Ching-ming4un (Vyakaranam), et qu’il Da laisse’, apre’s lui, 
pour Finstruction du monde.’ Le Po-lo-men (le Brahmane) lui dit : 4 Les 
enfants de cette ville, qui eont tous ses disciples, reverent sa vertu, et 
la statue, e'leve'e en son honneur, subsiste encore aujnurd’huid 

1 44 Livre de mots” is intended as the title of Pclnini's grammar, which 
was 44 Sabd&ous'&saaam.” This title is left out in the Calcutta edition, 
and likewise in Professor Bohtlingk’s edition of P&nini. See Zieitgchrift 

■ - ™ i a*9. 
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. u ‘Eh bien ! * repartit P Arhat^ 6 eet enfant,, ft qui vous avez donne' le 
jour, est pr/cise' mean ee Rishi . (Dans sa via anta'rieur), il embloy'aitrsa 
fort a me'moire & e'tudier les livres profanes ; il ne parlait que des tr’aite's 
he're'tiques et ne cherchait^ point la ve'rifce'. Son esprit et sa science 
de'pe'rirenb, et il parcoarut, sans s’arreter, le cerele de la vie et de^ la 
more. Grace a un reste de vertu, il a obtenn de devenir rvotre fils bien. 
aime'. Mais les livres profanes et lVloquenee du sie'cle ne dormant que 
des peinea inutiles. Pourraiton les comparer aux saintes instructions 
de Jim Lai (da TathAgafca), qui, par une' influenea secrete procurent 

Pinteliigence et le bonheur ? 

fi< 6 Jadis, sur les bords de la mer da midi, il y avait un arbre desseche 
dont le trone creux donnait asile a cinq cents chauves-souris. Des 
marchands s’arreterent un jour an pied de cst arbre. Com me il re'gnait 
alors un vent glacial, cas hommes, qui e'taienfc tourmante's par la faim 
et le froid, amasserent du bois et des broussailles et allumerenfc du feu 
“an pied de Pa«bre. La flamme s’acerut par degre's et embrasa bienbot 
Parbre desse'ehe'. 

■ 444 Dans ce moment, il y eut un des marchands qui, apres le milieu 
de la unit, se mit a lire, a haute voix, le Rceueil de P O-pi-ta-mo (de 
PAbhidharma). Les c auves-souris, quoique tourmente'es, par Pardeur 
du feu, e'e outerent avec amour les accents de la loi, supporterent la 
douletir sans sortir de leur retrait e, et y terminerent leur vie. En 
eonse'quence de cette conduits vertueuse, elles obtinrent de renal tra 
dans la elasse des hommes. Elies quitterenb la famille, se livrerent a 
Pe'bude, et, grace aux accents da la loi, qu’elles avaient jadis eoten- 
dus, elles acquirenfc une rare intelligence, obtinrent toutes ensemble 
la dignifce' d’Arkat , et cultiverenb, de siecle en sieele, le champ du 
bonheur. D ms css ^derniers temps, le roi Kia-ni-se-kia (Kanisbka) 
et Phonorable Hie ( Arya Pars'vika) convoquerent cinq cents sages daps 
le rovauma de Kia-chi-mi-lo (Cachemire), et composerent le Pi-po~ 
cha-lun (1« Vibh&shAs'asfcra). Tous ces sage3 e'taienfc les cinq cents 
chauvessouris qui habitaient jadis le creux de Parbre desse'ebe'. Quoi- 
que j 5 aie un esprit borne', jVtais moi-meme Pune dalles. Mais les 
hommes different entre eux par la snpenorite' ou la me'diocrite de' leur 
esprit ; lesluns preooent leur essor, tandis que les autres rampent dans 
Pobscurite'. Maiotenant, o homme plein d’humanite', il faut que vous 
pernmtbiez a votre fils bian-aime de quitter la famile'. En quittant la 
famille (en embiassant la vie reiigieuse), en acquiert des merites ine££able@P 

44 Lorsque P Arhat eut acheve' ces paroles, il donna une preuve de sa 
puissance divine en disparaissant a Pinstant meme, 

H Le Brahmans se senfcit pe'ne'tre’ de foi et de respect, et apres avoir 
fait e’cLter son admiration, il alia raeonter cet e've’nement dans tout le 
voisinage, 11 permit aussitot a son fils d’embrasser la vie reiigieuse 
et de se livter a Petude. Luimeme se convertit immediatement, et 
montra la plus grande e-time pour les irois Pre'iieu r, Les hommes de 
son village suivirent son exemple, et, aujord'hui encore, les habitants 
s’affermissent de jour en jour dans la foi. 

44 En partant au nord de la villa de Ow-to kiti-han-tf (Udakhftnda 
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il franehit das monfcagnes, traversa des valle'es, efc, apre's avoir fait environ 
six cents li, il arriva au royaume de On4chang-na 1 (Udy&na). 2 

Whatever the historical value of this legend may be, it is quite clear 
that it lends no support of any kind to the opinion of those who would 
place the grammarian Panini 500 years after Buddha, or 100 years after 
Kanishka. 

It is possible that the inquiries into the ancient literature of Bud- 
dhism, particularly in China, may bring to light some new dates, and 

help us in unravelling the chronological traditions ot the Brahmans of 
India. The services, already rendered to Sanskrit archaeology by the 
publications of M. Stanislas Julien are of the higesfc value, and they 
hold out the promise of a still larger harvest ; but for the present 

we must be satisfied with what we possess, and' we must guard most 

carefully against rash conclusions, derived from evidence that would 
break down under the slightest pressure. Even without the support 
which it was attempted to derive from Hiouen-thsang, K&ty&yana’a 
date is as safe as any date is likely to be in ancient Oriental chrono* 
logy ; and the connection between Katyayana and his predecessors 

and successors, supported as it is not only by tradition but by the 
character of their works which we still possess, supplies the strongest 
confirmation of our chronological calculations. As to other works 
of the Sutra period, there are no doubt many, the date of which 
cannot be fixed by any external evidence. Tradition is completely 
silent as to the age of many of their authors. With regard to them 
we must trust, at least for the present, to the similarity of their 
style and character with the writings of those authors whose age has 
been fixed. It is possible that the works of earlier authors quoted by 
Y&ska and P&nini and others might still come to light, if any systematic 
search for ancient MSS. was made in different parts of India. Many 
works are quoted by SSyana, Devaraja, Ujjvaladatta, and other modern 
writers, which are not to be found in any European Library. Some of 
them may still be recovered. 3 We must not, however, expect too much. 
Vast as the ancient literature of India has been, we must bear in 
mind that part of it existed in oral tradition only, and was never con- 
signed to writing. In India, where before the time of Pfinini we have 
no evidence of any written literature, it by no means follows that be- 
cause an early Rishi is quoted in support of a theory, whether philoso- 
phical or grammatical, there e rev existed a work written by him with 
pen and ink. His doctrines were handed down from generation to 

1 Inde du nord. 

2 Me'moires sur les contre'es occidentals, traduits du Sanscrit en 
Chinois, eu Pan 64>8, par Hiouen thsang, et du Ghinois en Franeais par M. 
Stanislas Julien, Membre de Flnstitut ; tome i. p. 125; Voyages deg 
pelerins Bouddhistes, vol ii. See also the author’s edition of the Big-veda 
and Pratis'&khya introduction, p, 12. 

3 According to the opinion of M. Fitz-Edward Hall, a scholar of the 
most extensive acquaintance with Sanskrit literature, the number of dis- 
tinct Sanskrit works in existence is, probably, not less than ten thousand, 
(Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1858, p. 305.) 
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generation ; bat, once erased from the tablets of memory, they could 
never be recovered. 

In the Sfitras which we still possess, it is most important to observe 
' the gradual change of style, ^aunaka’s style, when compared with that 
of his successors, is natural, both in prose and verse. His prose more 
particularly runs sometimes so easily and i3 so free from the artificial 
contrivances of the later Sutras, that it seems a mistake to apply to it 
the name of Sutra. It is not unlikely that this title was assigned to his 
works at a time when its meaning had not yet been restricted either to 
the long “ yarns v of the Buddhists or to the compendious paragraphs 
of the Br&hmans, and we may well believe the statement that J§aunaka ? s 
works on the ceremonial resembled more the Brahmanas than the later 
Sfttras. As'valayan&’s style is still intelligible, and less cramped by far 
than style of the Nirufeta, a work commonly ascribed t3 Y&ska, the 
collector of the Nighantus. P&nini is more artificial He is no longer 
writing and composing, but he squeezes and distils his thoughts, and 
puts them before 119 in a form which hardly deserves the name of style. 
OfcySyana is still more algebraic ; bat it is in Pingala that the absur- 
dity of the Sutras bseomes complete. If any writers succeed him 
they could hardly have excelled him in enigmatic obscurity, and we 
may well believe that he was one of the last writers of Sutras. The 
authors of the Paris'ishtas, unwilling to wear the 3 trait*jacket of the 
Sfttrak&ras, and unable to invent a more appropriate dress, adapted the 
slovenly metre of epic poetry, well adapted for legendary narration 
but unfit for scientific discussion. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE BRAHMAN A PERIOD* 

Having assigned to the Sutra literature of India the wide limits of 
a period extending from 030 to 200 b. C m we hive now to examine 
another and confessedly more ancient class of Vedie writings, differing 
in style both from the Sutras, which are posterior, and from the Man- 
tras, which are anterior to them. These are called by the comprehen- 
sive name of Brdhmanas. But as between the Sutras and the later 
Sanskrit literature we discovered a connecting link in the writings 
known under the name of Paris'ishtas, so wa meet on the frontier 
between the Brahmaua and the Sutra literature, with a eia>s of works 
intermediate between the Br&hmanas and Sutras, which claim to be consi- 
dered first. These are the Aranyakas. or “ The Treatises of the Forest. ” 

, THE ARANYAKAS, •• - * 

The* A raft yak as are • so' -called, as 'Say4na informs* us, * because ; they 
had to be read in the forest 1 . It -might' almost seem as if they were 
intended for the Vanaprastkas only, people who, after: having performed 
all the duties of a student and a householder, retire from th v world to 
the forest to end their* days in the contemplation of the deity. Thus 
it is said in the Arunikopanishad, that the Sanrip&mi,- the* man who 
no longer recites the Mantras - and no longer ^ perforins sacrifices, 'is 
bound "to read, out of all the Vedas, only the Aranyaka >r the Upani* 
sh-id. In several instances the Araayakas form part of the Br&hrna- 
nas, and they are thus made to share the authority of S'ruti or eva- 
luation. We have seen, however, that part of an Aranyika was ascribed 
to a human author, to As'val&yann. Another part is quoted by S&ryana 
in his Commentary on the Rig-veda, 2 as beirg a Sutn work of 
S'aunaka’s. Colebrooke found, in one transcript of this Aranyaka, that 
it was ascribed to As'viUyaaa ; but he rem irks, 66 probably by an error 
of the transcriber.” This is not the case; and it is a good proof of a 
certain critical conscience even amongst the orbhoiox dog narisfcs of 
the Hindus, that they acknowledged a certain difference h.etwt-e < the 
Brahmanas and Aranyakas, although it was of great impor anoe to 
them, pirticularly in their orthodox philosophy, to bi able to appeal to 
passages from the Aranyakas as invested with a sacred authority. 
The most important Upanishads, which are full of philosophy and theo* 

JSHyana on the Taittiriyaranyaka. 

^ I srrwsr II 

And again, JTTsTcft «TT§ir§f?T II parts of the Taibtiri- 

yaranyaka ar§ exempted from the restriction that ^hey should be read in 
the forest only I and hence they 

a re ranged with the Br&hnaanas, SI?T^T|5n§irfiaf^ ST cf || 

3 P. 112 trgnrrctiirf) snT*%*r ^ 7 - 

ffcr Hrrrfsr *ftrftrfcr g 1 These words occur i n 

the Adtarey&ranyaka, v. 2. 11. ?frl 

^ I Other passages quoted by S&yana from this Aranyaka can always 
be identified in the Aitareyaranyaka, Of, Colebrooke, Misc. Essays, i, 40. 
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sophy, form part of the Aranyakas, and particularly m later times the 
Aranyaka was considered the quintessence of the Vedas. 1 Never* he* 
le>s it is acknowledged by Indian authors’- 2 that a mistake may be 
made and the work of a human author may be erroneously received as 
a part of the sacred book by those who are unacquainted with its true 
origin. An instance, they say, occurs among those who use the Bah- 
yrieb, a s&kha of the Rig-veda, by whom a ^ritual of As'val&yana has 
been admitted under the titls of the fifth Aranyaka, as a part of the 
Rig-veda. 

That the Aranyakas presuppose the existence of the Brahmanas 
may be clearly seen from the Brihadaranyaka, of. which we possess now 
a complete edition by Dr. Roer, of Calcutta, together with two Sanskrit 
commentaries. If we take for instance the story of Janaka, who pro- 
mised a large prize to the wisest Brlhman at his sacrifice, and compare 
this story, as it is given in the S.'afcapafcha*brahmana (xi. 4. t>.) with the 
third A.dhy&ya of the Brihadaranyaka where the same subject occur*, 
we find in the Aranyaka all the details ’given almost in the same- words 
as in the Brahmana, but enlarged with so many additions, particularly 
with respect to the philosophical disputations which take place 
between Y&joavalkya and the oth^r Brahmans, that we cannot hesitate 
for a moment to consider the Aranyaka as an enlargement upon the 
Brahmana, 

The chief interest which the Arahyakas possess at .'the present m o- 
ment consists in their philosophy. Tne philosophical chapters well 
known under the name of CJpamshads are almost the only portion of 
Vedic literature which is extensively read to this day. They con- 
tain, or are supposed to contain, the highest authority on which the 
various systems of philosophy in India rest. Not only the Vedanta 
philosopher, who, by his very name, professes hia faith in the ends and 
objects of the Veda, 3 but the S&nkhya, the Vais'eshika, the Ny&ya, and 
Yoga philosophers, all pretend to find in the Upanishads some warranty 
for their ten-ts, however antagonistic in their bearing. The same 

1 MAhabh&rata i. 258. : This body of the Mahabh&rata (the index) 
is truth and immportality ; it is like new butter from curds, like the 
Brahman among men, like the Aranyaka from the Vedas, like nectar Tom 
medicinal plants, like the sea, the best among lakes, like the cow, the 
highest among animals.” Thus the Upanishad is called the essence of 
the Veda ; S'atap-br&hm. x. 3. 5. 12. cFFS STT 33^ 

i 

2 This is taken from Colebrooke’s extracts from the Purva-mim&ns§. 
a system of philosophy of which it would be most desirable to have a 
complete edition. (Miscellaneous Essays, -i, 307.) Dr. Groldstiicker, of 
KOnigsberg, has collected large materials for such a work ; and I trust he 
will shortly find an opportunity of publishing the important results of his 
studies. 

3 Vedanta is used, but not yet in its technical sense, Taifctiriya- 
Aranyaka, x. 12 . ; a ver'sa frequently repeated-else where. 

^ sre i| 
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plies to the numerous sects that have existed and still exist in India 
teir founders, if they have any pratansioas to orthodoxy. invariably 
peal to some passage in the Upmishals in order to substantiate their 
q- reasonings. Nov it is true oh at in the UpanishaU thams^!vi 3 
3 re is so much freedom and bra id oh of thought that it is not difficult 

find in them some auohorifcy for almost anv shade of philosophical 
muon. The old Upanishads did not prebend to give more than 
guesses at truth, ” and when, in course cl tim% thqy became invested 
bh an inspired character, they allowed great latitule to those who 
rofas^ed to believe in them as revelation. Yet t>hi 3 was not sufficient 
>r the rank growth of philosophical doctrines during the latter agQ3 of 
ndian history; and when none of the ancient Upanishad 3 could be 
)und to suit the purpose, the founders of new sects had no scruple and 
io difficulty in composing new Upanishads of their own. This accounts 
or the large and ever growing number of these treatises. Every new 
Election of MSS,, every new list of Upanishads given by native writers, 
adds to the number of those which were known before ; and the mo 3 t 
modern compilations seem now to enjoy the same authority as the 
really genuine treatises. 

The original Upanishads had their place in the Annyakas and 
Brahmanas. There is only one instance of a SanhibA containing Upi- 
nishads — the V&jasaneyi-saahit^ which comprises the ls'a upanishad, 
forming the 40th book, and the Sivasanlcilpa, forming picb of the 34th 
book. This, however, so far from proving the greater antiquity of that 
Upanishad, only serves to confirm the mol era date of the whole col- 
lection known under the name of V4j*saaeyi-saohit&, But though 
the proper place of the geouiue Upanishads was in the Brahmanas, I 

and here chiefly in those seconiary portions commonly called Aranya- 
kas, yet in later times, the Upanishads obtained a more independent 
position, and though they still professed to belong more particularly 
to one or the of the other four Vedas, that relationship became very 
lax and changeable. 

The true etymological meaning of the word Upanishad had been 
forgotten in India, It is generally explained by rahtsya, or guhyd 
Aies'dk, mystery; and an artificial etymology is given, according to 
which Upanishad would mean u destruction of passion or ignorance, by 
means of divine revelation /* 1 2 The original signification of the word, 
however, must have been that of sitting down near somebody in order i 

to listen, or in order to meditate and worship. Thus we find up A- sad 
used in the sense of sitting and worshipping : 

Rv, ix, 11. 6 .— N4mas& it upa sidata , 44 Approach him with praise/’ 

Rv. x. 73. 11 . — V&yah suparna'b upa sedur I'ndram priy&medh&li 
rishaya^ na'dham&nah. “ The poets with good thoughts have approached 
indra begging, like birds with 4 beautiful wings.” 

The root ds, which has the same meaning as sac?, to sit, if joined 
with the preposition upa, expresses the same idea as upa sad, i, e,, to 

1 Mahidbara maintain that some parts of the Upanishad were aimed 
at the Buddhists, who denied the existenca of an intelligent Self, called 
life a water bubble, and knowledge intoxication. 

2 Colebrookes, Essay, i ? 92, 
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approach respectfully-, to worship (Rv. x, 153* 1.), It is frequently 

to express the position which the pupil occupies when listening to 
his teacher, 1 and it clearly expresses a position of inferiority in 
such passages as, ^at.-brAhmana, i. 3, 4. 15:“ tasmad upary&sinam 

kshatriyam ad has tad imah praja upasate,” “ therefore these people below 
(the Vis' or Vais'yas) sit under, or pay respect to the Kshatriya who 
sits above.” Still more decisive is another passage in the same work 
(ix. 4. 3- 3.), where upaniskddin is used in the sense of subject : “kshat- 
raya tad vis'am adhast&d upaaishadinnim karofci,’* * he thus makes the 
Vis' below subject to the Kshatriya.” Their can be little doubt therefore 
that Upanished meant originally the act of sitting down near a teacher,' 2 of 
submissively listening to him ; and it is easy to trace the steps by which 
it) came to m?an implicit faith, 3 and, at last, truth or divine revelation. 

The songs of the Veda contained but little of philosophy or theo- 
sophy, and what the Br&hmans call the higher knowledge is not to be 
sought for in the hymns of the Rishis, What,” 4 says the author of 
the & vet&s'vatara-upanishad, “ what shall a man do with the hymns, 
who does not know that eternal word of the hymns in the highest 
heaven, that in which all the gods are absorbed? Those who know 
it, they are blessed,” The same sentiment is frequently expressed, 
but nowhere with greater force than in a passage of the Katha- 
upanishad, 5 a passage most remarkable, in many respects. “ That 
divine Self,” the poet says, s< is not to be grasped by tradition, 6 nor 
by understanding, nor by all revelation ; by him whom He himself 
chooses, by him alone is He to be grasped ; that Self chooses his body 
as his own.” Rammohan Roy when he visited the British Museum and 
found the late Dr. Rosen engaged in preparing an edition of the hymns 
of the Veda, expressed bis surprise at so useless an undertaking. But 
the same philosopher looked upon the Upanishads as worthy to become 
the foundation of a new religion, and he published several of them 
himself with notes and trantlatioDs. 64 The adoration of the invisible 
Supreme Being,” he writes, u is exclusively prescribed by the Upanishads 
or the principal parts of the Veda, and also by the Vedent,” and if other 
portions of the Veda, seem to be in contradiction with the pure doctrine 
of the Upanishads, he hinuts that that the whole work must not only be 
stripped of its authoritd, but looked upon as altogether unintelligible. 7 

The early Hindus did not rind any difficulty in reconciling the 

1 Pan. iii. 4. 72. comment.: Upasito guru in bhuv&n ; and upasito 
gurur bhavatfl. 

2 In this sense Upauishad is frequently used in the plural, and signi- 
fies sessions. _ . 

3 Chh&ndogya-upanishad, i. 1. 9. T3SWT 3FTTTUT 

64 What a man performs with knowledge, trust, and faith, 
that is effectual*” 

4 Svet&svatara-upanishad, ed. Roer, Bibliotheca Indies, vii. 3o9. 

5 11. ?3. It is also found in the Mundaka. 

6 Pravaehana, tradition, the Br&hmanas ; see p. 56. Commentary ; 
« ekivedasvikaranena,” 44 by learning one Veda.” 

t Translation of the Kena-upanishad by Rammohana Roy, Calcutta, 

1816; p. 6. 
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nos-fc different and som.^imQ3 , ooutradietory opinion? in their search 
ifner truth ; and a most extriordinvy inedtay of oracular sayings might 
be collected from the Up unshads, even from those which are genuine 
and comparatively ancient, all tending to elucidate the darkest points 
of philosophy and religion, the creation of the world, the nature of 
God, the relation of man to God, and similar subject, That one state- 
ment should be contradicted by another seems never to have been 
felt as any serious difficulty. Thus we read in the first verse of the 
{§veta/vafcara-upanishad : “ I a Brahman the cause ? Whence are we born ? 
By what do we live? Where do we go? At whose command do we 
walk after the Law, in happiness and misery? Is Time the cause, 
or Nature, or Law, or Chance, or the Elements? Is Man to be taken 
as the source of all ? Nor is it their union, because there must be 
an independent Self, and even that independent Self hss power over 
that which causes happiness and pain” 1 The onswers returned to 
such questions are naturally vague and various. Thus Madhava in his 
Commentary on Par^s'ara, quotes first from the Bhavricb i-upanishad 
“In the beginning this » world) was Seif alone, (mere was nothing else 
winking. He thought, Let me create the worlds, and he created these 
worlds.” From this it would follow that the absolute Self was supposed 
to have created everything out of nothing. But immediately after- 
wards Madhava quotes from another Upanishad, the Svet&s'vatara 
(IV, 10.), where May& or delusion is called the principle, and the Great 
Lord himself, the deluded 2 This is evidently an allusion to S&nkhya 
doctrines, but Madnava explains it in a different sense. He m dntains 
that here also the Divine Self is meant by the Great Lord, and that 
Delusion is only one of his powers, as heat is a power of fire. 3 And he 
appeals to another passage in the same Upanishad (I. 3.), where it is 
said “that sages endowed with meditation and intuition, saw the power 
of the Divine Self, conoealed by his own qualities.” This same inter- 
pretation is adopted in the Sutras of the Yedanta~philos«>phy, but it by 
no means follows that therefore it is the true one. The principal 
interest of the older CJpanishads consists in the absence of that syste- 
matic uniformity which we find in the later systems of philosophy, and 
it is to be regretted that nearly all scholars who have translated 
portions of the UpanLhads have allowed themselves to be guided by 

1 gRTTTJf stfr fn: i?jt 5TT?rr sftsmr sr Hsrfet'gm; l 

. atfafgTr: Wcrfat stinfsjfr II 

WiTsj: 35* sfi fe'cElT I 

sfrm ^ c^TcumqT^icfnc^^i: 11 

2 rrmt g iwfmfarfr g n | mt i 

sqie’ srrrg, n 

m*rigo ffa 1 mi tro 1 straws qttrejreifas?^ 

a^ferarairatfraTg 1 1 srtciTO- 

5£T cf % WTr^mraFTaT 
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the Brahm&nic commentators. The commentators wrote all, more 
or less, under the influence of philosophic il systems, and thought them- 
selves justified in explaining the Upanishads in such a manner that 
they should agree, even in the most minute points, with the sutras of 
the philosophical schools. Bub the authors of the Upanishads were 
poets rather than philosophers. Truth itself assumed, in their eyes, an 
aspect varying according to their own ^feelings and misgivings. We saw 
that the Bhavriehampanishad placed Atman or the Self at the beginning 
of all things. The Taittiriya-upanishad 1 speaks of Brahman the true, 
omniscient, and infinite, and derives from it the ether, the air, fire, 
water, earth, plants, food, seed, and body. 2 This, in the eyes of the 
later commentators, may appear substantially the same doctrine as 
that of the Bahvricha-upanishad, But to us it is of interest to mark 
the difference, and to watch the various attempts which were made 
to express the idea of a creator. The Bahvriehas, by calling him 
Atman in the masculine, showed that they were imprssei more strong- 
ly with the idea of personal Being ; the Taittiriyas, speaking of Brah- 
man as neuter, gave more prominence to the idea of a Power. It was 
au epoch in the history of the human mind when the identity of the 
masculine Self and the neutral Brahman was for the first time perceiv- 
ed, and the name of the discoverer has not been forgotten. It was 
dilya who declared that the Self within our heart is Brahman (Chhand. 
up. iii. 4. 14. p. 208.), and this' tenet, somewhet amplified, is quoted as 
“S&ndilya’s wisdom'’ by the author of the Satapatha-brahmana (x. 6. 8,). 
Other sages among the Chhandogas 3 again speak simply of a Sat , or a 
Being, which desired to be many, and created the light, the light flowing 
into water, the water into food,, and so on. The Afcharvanikas speak 
of the Creator as Akshara , and it must remain doubtful whether 
they connected with this word the idea of the Indestructible or of 
Element. 4 The term used by the Vajasaneyins is Avyakria , or the 
Undeveloped. Every one of these terms had originally a meaning of 
its own, and though in later times they may all be used synonymously, 
they ought to be kept distinct when we are tracing the history of the 
human mind. Some of the ancient sages, after having arrived at the 
idea of .Avyakrita, Undeveloped, went even beyond, and insteod of the 
Sat or to ov , they postulated an Asatjro jxrq ov , as the beginning of all 
things. Thus we read in the Chhaadogya-upaaishad : 5 “and some say, 

1 Bibl. Ind. vii. 5*. 

2 Purusha is body rather than man. Madhava says: 

ftrcdTnqT sftartaft i ^ agrrf^fsriefi' 

ag 335TC: 11 

3 Chh&nd.-up. vi. 2,; Bibl. Ind. iii. 394. STreffaj, 

«s*;*rfiCcftq - 1 *5 snrrS&fo i i si 

4 See Groldstjxeker’s Dictionary, s. v. Madhava says : of? 

^TCtfHcr m ^OTcirrsmra^ ll^ 

5 Chh&nd.-up. vi. 1. cllN 
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ia the beginning there was Asa t (not being), alone, without a second ; 
and from this Asat might the S&t be born.” 

But in spite of the Great variety of philosophical thought on this and 
similar subjects that was to be found in the Upanishads, the want of 
new Upanishads was felt by the sects which sprang up in every part of 
India, 1 The old Upanishads, however, were nob rejected, arid to the 
present day the ten which are chiefly studied in Bengal are the Brihadft- 
ranyaka, the Aitareya, Ohhandogya, Taibtiriya, ts'a, Kena, Katha, Pras'- 
na, Mundaka and Mandukya-upanishads, Every one of these has been 
published, and we possess an excellent edition both of the text and 
commentary by Dr. Roer in the volumes of the Bibliotheca Indica. The 
whole number of Upanishads, however, known to be or to have been 
in existence, is much larger. It was commonly stated as 62, 2 but it 
has lately been brougnt as high as 108, 3 and even higher. Some of the 
titles given in various lists belong most likely to smaller portions of cer- 
tain Upanishads, and these extracts, adopted by some sect or other, 
were afterwards quoted as independent treatises. 4 Many are of very 
modern origin, and have no right to be mentioned in connection with 
Vedie literature. In order, however, to have this whole mass of litera- 
ture together, every work that claims the title of Upanishad on any 
ground whatsoever, has been incorporated in an alphabetical list, which 
will be printed as an Appendix. Tnere are several works which had to 
be consulted in drawing up this list. First, Anquetil Duperron’s Oup- 
nekhat, 5 a work which contains the translation of fifty Upanishads from 

1 Ward, A View of the History, Literature, and Mythology of the 
Hindus, ii, 61. 

2 Ward, loc. cit. p. 61. 

3 W. Elliot, Journal of the As. Soc. of Bengal, 1851, p, 607. 

4 The Maitreyi-upanishad (29. 89.) is probably meant for the Dialogue 
between Y&jnavalkya and Maitrey! in the Brihad&ranyaka. The S'&ndil- 
ya upanishad (57. 105.) seems bo be a portion of the Chh&ndogya-upanishad. 

5 Oupnekhat, id est, Secretum tegendum : opus ipsa in India rarissim- 
um eontinens antiquam et areanam, seu theologicam et philosophieam 
doctrinam, e quatuor saeris Indorum libris, Rak beid, Dj^djer baid, sam 
baid, Atharban baid, excerptam ; ad verbam, e Persico idiomate, Samskreti- 
cis vocabulis intermixto, in Latiuum conversum : Dissertationibus et 
Annotationibus difficiliora explanantibus, illustratum ; studio et opera 
Anquetil Duperron, Indicopleustse. Argentorati, . typis et impensis fratrum 
Levrault, vol. i. 18ol : vol. ii. 1802. 

Duperron received a MS. of the Persian translation of the Upanishads 
from M. Gentil, the French resident at the court of Saudjaeddaulah. It 
was brought from Bengal to France by M. Bernier, in the year 1775, 
Duperron, after receiving another MS., collated the two, and translated the 
Persian into French (not published) and into literal Latin. 

The Persian translation, of which several other MSS. exist, bears the 
following title in Duperron’s translation : “ Hanc interpretationem tcop 
Oupneknathai quorum vis quatuor librorum Beid, quod, designatum cum 
secreto magno (per secretum magnum) est, et iutegram cognitionem lu mi- 
nis luminum, hie Fakir sine trisbitia 'Sultan] Muhammad Dara Soahkoh ipse, 
cum signification© recta, cum sincerifcate, in tempore sex mensium, (post- 
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Persian into Latin* [The author of this Persian translation is supposed 
to be Ddrd Skakoh , the eldest son of Shah Je/ian , and pupil of Babu Lalj 
but in reality the work seems to have been performed by several Pandits, 
whom that enlightened prince called from Benares to Delhi, ordering 
them to translate some of their sacred works into Persian. Three year 3 
after the accomplishment of their work, their patron was put to death 
by his brother Anrungzeb.] 1 Sec *ndly, there is Colebrooke’s Essay on 
the Vedas, which gives a more complete enumeration of the Upanishads. 
Thirdly, Weber’s Analysis of Duperr.m’s translation of Upanishads, in 
his “ Indian Studies.” Fourthly, an article by Mr. W. Elliot in the Jour- 
nal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1851, giving an account of Upani- 
shads known in the Soutn of India, among the Telugu Brahmans. Fifth- 
ly, Dr. ROer’s introductions to the various Upanishads, edited and trans- 
lated by him in the volumes of the Bibliotheca Indiea. There are other 
works, the well-known pamphlets of iiammohun Roy, the Essays of 
Pauthier, Poley, d’Eckstoin, Wiudisehmann, and the publications of the 
Tattvabodhini Society, all of which had to be consulted in drawing up 
our own alphabetical list. 

The names of the authors of the principal Upanishads 2 are unknown. 
This is owing to the very character of these works. They contain 
authoritative statements on the highest questions, and such statements 
would lose all authority if they were represented to the people at large 
as the result of human reasoning and imagination. They, in a higher 
degree than any other part of the Vedas, must have been considered 
from the very beginning as revelation, and as directly communicated to 
the world by the Supreme Spirit. This sentiment is clearly expressed 
in the beginning of the Mundaka-upanishads ; “ Brahman (masc.), the 

creator of the universe, the preserver of the world, appeared first 
among the gods. He taught the knowledge of Brihman (neuter), the 
foundation of all knowledge, to Atharvan, his eldest son. Atharvan 
long ago imparted the knowledge of Brahman, which Brahman had 
explained to him, to Angis ; he told it to Satyavaha Bharadvaja, Bharad- 

remo die, seeundo tov Schonbeh, vigesimo.) sexto mensis rov Ramazzan, 
anno 1067 rov Uedjri (Christi, 1857) in urba Delhi, in mansione nakhe 
neudeh, cum absolutione ad finem fecit pervenire ” 

The MS. was copied by Atma Ram in the years 1767 a. d. Duperron 
adds : Absolutum est hoc Apographum ve sionis Latins rcov quinquaginta 
Oupnekbatha, ad verbum, e Persieo idiomate, Samscreticis voeabulis inter- 
rnixto, factse, die 9 Qetobris, 1795, 18 Brumaire anni 4 Reipubh Gall, 
Parisiis. 

1 Elphinstone, History of India, ii. 446. An earlier instance of a 
translation of the Upanishads is mentioned in Elliot’s Historians of India, 
i. 260. (S Abdul Kadir, author of the Tarikhbadaum, who died at the close 
of the 16th century, says that h8 was called upon to translate the Afcharva- 
na-veda from the Hindi, which he excused himself from doing on account 
of the exceeding difficulty of the style and abstruseness of meaning ; upon 
which the task devolved on Ha'ji' Ibrahim Sirhindi, who accomplished it 
satisfactorily,” 

2 Some of the most modern Upanishads are confessedly the works of 
Graudap&da, Sankara, and other more recent philosophers. 
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yaja in succession to Angiras-. Saunaka, the great lord, approached 
Ano-iras respectfully, and asked ; 4 What is it through which, if known 
all^this becomes known V” 1 It is stated that the text of the Upani- 
shads, after it had once been revealed, was never affected by differences, 
arising from the oral tradition of various S&khas ; and in one instance 
where various texts of the same Upanishad have been noted by the 
Brahmans, they are ascribed to various localities, but not to various 
S&kh&s. Each SakhA, however, was supposed to be possessed of ah 
Upanishad, and the MukbikA states boldly that, as there are .1180 
S^khas, there ought properly to be as many Upanishads. 

Another reason why we never hear of the authors of Upanishads as 
we. hear of the Rishis of hymns is that in many instances the Upanishads 
are mere compilations from other works, Verses from the hymns are 
incorporated into various Upanishads, and stories originally propounded 
in the Br&hraanas, are enlarged upon by the compilers of these philo- 
sophical tracts. 

In cases only where the Upanishads form part of an Aranyaka, the 
reputed authors of the larger works might likewise be considered as the 
authors of the Upanishahs. This authorship, however, is different from 
the authorship of a Gaudapada and Sankara. As the Bjihad&ranyafea 
forms part of the Satapatha-brahmana, Yajnavalkya, the reputed author 
of the JBr&hmana, might well be considered as the author of the Upa- 
nishad known by the name of irihad&ranyaka. It forms the last five 
Prap&thakas of the 14th book of the ^atapatha-brAhmana in the M£U 
dhyandina-s'&kha, whereas in the Kanva-s'&kha the whole of the 17th book 
is comprised under the name of Upanishad. Yajnavalkya V&jasaneya 
is mentioned towards the end of the Brihadaranyaka^as the person who 
received the whole of the White Yajur veda from Aditya or the Sun. 
His influential position at the court of Janaka, king of Videha, is alluded 
to several times, and one portion of the Brihadaranyaka is called the 
Yajnavalkiyam Kandam, as specially celebrating the victories gained 
by that sage over all his rivals. But even if we accept the traditional 
opinion that Y&jnavalkpa was the author of the Brahma na and the 
Aranyaka, such a supposition would ‘be of very little help to us in 
determining the probable, age of the Upanishad portion of the S'ata- 
patha-brahmana. We need not enter at present into the question 
whether the supposed authorship of Yajnavalkya implies that he 
actually composed, or only that he collected and arranged the sacred 
code of the V&jasaneyins. That code is, no doubt, in some peculiar 
sense, considered as Aajnavalkya’s own work. At the time of P&nini 
it was called by a name which, by its very character, indicated that 
the S 'afcapat ha-brahma na was a work due to the exertion of one 
individual, and that it was not, like other Brahmanas, simply pro- 
claimed by him (prokta), or formed the traditional property of an 
ancient Vedic S&kh& bearing his name. This, together with a remark 
in the Vartitika to Panioi, iv. 3. 105., may be interpreted as indicat- 
ing the more modern date of this Br&hmana and its Aranyaka, as 
compared with the Br&brnanas and Aranyakas of other Vedas. But 
beyond this, the name of V§jasaneya, Yajnavalkya, as the reputed author 

. 1 See Mundaka-up ed, ROer. 
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of these works, will not help us in fixing the age of the VAjasaneyi- 
brAhmana-upanishad. 

Attempts have been made to fix the age of YAjnavalkya, as the 
author of a Law-book, and to transfer this date to the author of the 
Vedio works, just mentioned. The versifier, however, of these laws is 
as distinct from the original Yajnavalkya, as the poetical editor of the 
Laws of the Manavas is from the mythic Manu, the founder of the 
Manava-s'akha. 

Although the poetical editor of this code of laws speaks of the Araa- 
vaka 1 as his own work, nobody will be misled by an assertion of this 
kind/ 2 But even the age of the versifier of YajnavalkiyaV code of 
laws is difficult to determine. Professor Wilson, in his. “ Ariana Anti- 
qna” (page 864*), observes that the word Nanaka, a gold or silver coin 
having upon it the figure of Siva, may be derived from Nana, a term 
which occurs on the coins of Kanerki, and is supposed to be “the name 
of a goddess; probably the same* as the Anaitis or Anahid of the Per- 
sians, or the tutelary goddess of Armenia, Anaia or NanaQa/* If so 
(and I think the explanation extremely doubtful) the age of Yajuaval- 
kya’s legal dicta in which the word Nanaka occ irs, would be subsequent 
to the era of Kanerki, and, as Professor Stenzler remarks in his edition 
of Yajnavalkya, the second century after Christ would be the earliest 
date that could be assigned to -Yajnavalkya. Now the identification 
of Nanaka and N&na (Nanaia, Nana Kao,) -is a vary ingenious conjecture, 
but no more. Even if admitted to be true, we should still have to prove 
that the same goddess did not occur in the same way on more ancient 
oriental coins, As the Hindus derived their knowledge of coined money 
from foreign nations, NAnaka may have been current in India long 

1 This can only mean the BrihadAranyaka, as the commentator also 
observes. 

* YAjn. Db. iii. 110, 

trqr i 

=3 JTcsTttI>‘ II 

“He who wishes to attain Yoga (union with the Divine Spirit) must know 
the JLranyaka, which I have received from Aditya, and the Yoga-s'astra, 
which I have taught/’ I thought, at first, that there might have been old 
Dharma-sufcras of Yajnavalkya, and that the versifier of these Sutras took 
this sentence simply from the Sutras. I have not yet found, however, 
Yajnavalkya-sutras on Aehara. The so-called Vaishnava-dharma-s' Astra, 
or Sri-bhagavad-Vishnu-sanhitA, which has been printed at Calcutta, 
contains large portions of Sutras which have been worked up in a very 
crude manner into a law treatise The whole chapter on the anatomy of 
the human body, which in the Yajnavalkiya Code precedes the verse in 
question (iii/ l I a ), a chapter which does not stand in the Manava code, 
exists, still in prose, in the Vishnu-sanhitA (fol. 28. a. line 11). The simile 
of the lamp, also, representing the mind in the middle of the body, is 
borrowed by the editor of the Yajnavalkiya Code from the Vishnu-sanhita 
(fol. 29. a, line I ). Yet, although the VishnusanhitA, like the Code of 
Yajnavalkya, goes on describing the Yoga, no mention is made here of 
the Aranyaka, nor does the author sped* of himself in the first person, as 
the author of the metrical Code does, 
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before the time of Kanerki, though the N&nakas of Kanerki may be the 
first known to m as coined in India. The occurrence of a word like 
N&naka, 1 therefore, is not sufficient by itself to prove that the second 
century after Christ is the earliest date of the Y&jnavalkiya Code, still 
less of Y&jaavalkya, as Professor Stenzler supposes. But whatever 
date may be assigned to this l§loka work, the date of Y&jnivalkya, the 
author of the A,ranyaka and the Satapatha-brihmaii 1 , would not be 
aifected by it in any way, and the Datapath i-br&hmana is the only work 
from which we may expect information on this point 

Another attempt has been made to fix the age of Y&jnavelkya, or, 
at least, to assign certain chronological limits to the first origin of the 
l§akh& of the Malhyandinas, a subdivision of the Vajasaueyins, Arrian, 
when speaking of the course of the Granges, mentions among the rivers 
falling into the Ganges, the “ Andomatis, flowing from the country 
of the Mandiadini, an Indian peopled Lassen thought he discovered 
in this the Sanskrit word M&dhyahdlna, meridional ; and, as a mere 
conjecture, such a remark was valuable. Professor Weber, however, 
went beyond this, and, taking for granted the identity of Mandiadini 
and M&dhyandina, taking for granted also the identity of this Indian 
people with the Madhyandina, a subdivision of the S&khft of the 
Vajasaueyins, he concluded that the text of this S§-kha, i.s , the Sanhit& 
and Brahmana of the White Yajur'-veda, published by himself, must 
have existed in the third century b. C. Such rapid conclusions are rarely 
safe. There may have been such a people as the Madhyandinas at any 
time bef >re or, after Christ, and there may lave been such a $&kha as 
that of the Madhyandinas at any time before or after Christ, but the 
people need not. have had any connection with that Sakha, as little as 
the Prachyas or- Prasii had anything in common with the $akha of the 

1 In the same way it might be said that the Rig veda-sansifc& could 
not have been cdleeted before the second century after Christ, because the 
word Nishka occurs in the hymns. Nishka is a weight of gold or gold in 
general, and it certainly has no satisfactory etymology in Sanskrit. Nothing 
seems to be more likely than that it should be derived from Kanishka, the 
Sanskrit, name of Kanerki, as wa speak of a 4, Soveraign ” the French of a 
‘‘Louis ” The first syllable Ka may be taken as the usual prefix, particularly 
as Fahian calls the same king K-inika and Nika. (Cf. Remand Me'moirs 
sur l’lnde, p. 76.) Yet nobody would draw from this the conclusion that the 
V da was written after the time of Kanishka. If Nishka ba really derived 
from the name Ka-Nishka, Kanishka must have been the name of title of 
more ancient kings, whose money became known in India. But Nishka may 
have a very different etymology, and at ail events it does not furnish 
any solid basis for chronological conclusions. Nishka does once occur 
in P&nini’s Sutras, v. 2. 119; and it is frequently quoted as an example, 
pan. iv. 3. 156. 

f^^TT^gr tf**T*j I fir ST*: fscfip*;: | I 

Pin. i. 4. 87. 37 «mT7<!J I v. 2, U9. | ' vi. 2. 55. 

firs^m55T I iv. 3. 153. ?T3%T fipsfj: r Cf. v. 1. 37. 

2 Indische Aifcerthumskunde, i. 189.; Sohovyaaback, ' Megasthenb 
Indioa, p. 106. 
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T T ’ Jhich Yainavalkva holds for the Bphadaranyaka, is represented 
nyaka which ia 3 tiaval - , neither as the author nor as the first 
by the Brabmanas the “ f YAska Paingi, who receivea 

teacher. Ho received the b °“ self handed it on to Ukha, and he 

1'; M“yI‘‘'‘Ti“. F rifTlr.fore, ...b.lie.ed to b. the foood.r of • S»H>‘ 

bot net t th. ■ ‘X",°, t k. U ‘Lth, ,e Ite re y. St.ny.ko, belonging to the Rig- 
„d. A Sri »o ‘k 'by itself, ,nd i. not eonntod .. port of the A,«. ; 
rey.irSbmen.. This i. »» teport.nt point 
fi v0 books or Aranyakas, 


The work consists of 

l UUL U U l tduu * - 

the second and third of which form the Bah- 


1 See page 115. a . 

a 1 find that Harisvamm 
brahmana, quotes the 


also, his commentary on the &atapitha- 
Dakshinatyas and Saar&shtras, together With the 
branmaua, u““" ' WB( n«'«mhiects. See Dr. Weber’s Tnd, Studien, i. 

KLanvas, as authorities o “ attempts to prove the late origin of this 

77 . In the same place Di. Weber attempts P . oontraetioQ , 

work by the “"“.he SiXdi.inbM See .to PSn. vi 1. 134. 
b0, |” 'tota't l»W.ke consists of five Adhytyos and trv.nty.two 
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vrieha upanishrJ, if by this name we like to distinguish the complete 
Upanishad from a portion of it, viz. : Adhy&yas 4-6, of the second 
Aranyaka, commonly quifced as the Aifeareyopanishad If we ask for 
the 'name of the author, we find again the same uncertainty as in 
the Brihad&rany.ika and the Taitfciny&ranyaka. All we know for certain 
is that there was a 5akha of the Aifcareyms, which was in the posses- 
sion of a Br&hmana and an Aranyaka. Both these works were after- 
wards adopted by the later Sakhas of the Rig-veda, so that we actually 
hear of an As'valayana text of the Aitareyakam, We also know from 
the Chh&ndogya upanishad (iii. 16 .) that there was a Mahid&sa Aita- 
reya, who, by means of his sacred knowledge was supposed to have 
defied death for 1,600 years; and in the Aitareya-aranyaka, not in the 
Brahmana, he is several times quoted by the same name as an authority. 
In the later commentaries, a story is mentioned according to which the 
Brahmana and Aranyaka of the Rig-veda were originally revealed 
to one Aitareya, the son of Itara, This story, however, sounds very 
apocryhal, and had a merely etymological origin. Itara, in Sanskrit, 
means not only the other of two, but also low, rejected. Thns, if the 
patronymic Aitareya was to be accounted for, it was extremely easy 
to turn it into a metronymic, and to make Aitareya the son of an 
Itar&, a rejected wife Thus Sayana, in hie introduction to the Aita* 
rey a- brahmana, tells us that there was once a great Rishi who had many 
wives. One of them was called Itara, and she had a son called Mahi- 
d£sa. His father preferred the sous of his other wives to Mahid&sa, 
and once he insulted him in the sacrificial hall, by placing all his other 
sons on his lap. Mahid^sa’s mother, seeing her son with tears in his 
eyes, prayed to her own tutelary goddess, the Earth (sviyakuladevatfi. 
Bhumih), and the goddess in her heavenly from appeared in the midst of 
the assembly, placed Mahid&sa on a throne, and gave him on account 
of his learning the gift of knowing the Brahmana, consisting of forty 
Adhyayas, and, as Sayana calls it, another Br&hmana, treating “of the 
Aranyaka duties.” 

This, and similar stories mentioned by Cblebrooke, 1 are not calcu- 
lated to inspire much confidence. On the contrary wc feel inclined 
to attach more value to the accidental admissions of the Brahmanas 
who ascribe the later portions of the Aitarey&ranyafea to such well 
known authors as Saunaka and As'val&yana. Thera may have been an 
Aitareya, the founder of the S&kha of the Aitareyins, and himself the 
expounder of those ceremonial, philologica,, and philosophical tracts 
which are incorporated in the Brahmana and the Aranyaka of the 
Aitareyins, He is quoted himself as an authority in those works, but 

Khandas. The second Aranyaka consists of seven Adhy&yas and twenty- 
six Kkandis. The Upanishad begins with the fourth Adbyaya and the 
twenty-first Khanda, The third Aranyaka consists of two Adhy&yas and 
twelve Khandas. The fourth Aranyaka consists of one Adhyaya and one 
KhandA (ascribe 1 to As'vaUyana in Shadgurus'isbya’s commentary on the 
Sarv&Rukrama.) The filth Aranyaka consists of three Adhy&yas and 
fourteen Khandas (ascribed to S'&unaka), 

1 Miscllanepus Essays, i, 46. n. 
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nothing is said in them of his degraded descant, nor of the erudition 
granted to him by the goddess of the earth. 

Another .-iraayaka, belonging to another Sakha of the Rig-vedo, is 
the Kaushitakb&raayaka. Oolebrooka stated in his Essay on the Veda 
that “die ori rinal of the Kau^hibikatn was among the portions of the 
Veda which Sir Robert Chambers collected at Benares, according to 
a list which he seat to ms some time before his departure from India,” 
According to the catalogue of Sir Robert’s MSS, which are now at the 
Royal Library at Berlin, there is in chat collection not only the test 
and comment aw of ehe Kaushituki brahmana, but likewise the Ara- 
ftyaki in tbree Adhyayas, of wiich the thin c institutes the Kaushitaki- 
upinLhad. Here again we know nothing as to the name of an aut nor, 
Kaushitakm being simply the mme of that sect in which the text of 
tbess works was handed down from teacher to pupil. 

There are no Aranyakas for the S&mi-veda, nor for the so-called 
fourth Veda, the Atharvana. 

Traces of modern ideas are not wanting in the Aranyakas, and the 
very fact that they are destined for a class of men who had retired 
from the world in order to givs themselves up to the contemplation 
of the highest problems, show an advanced, and already declining and 
decaying society, not unlike the monastic age of the Christian world. 
The problems, indeed, which are discussed in the Aranyakas and the old 
UpanMftds are not in themselves modern. They had formed the con- 
versation 01 the old and the young, of warriors and poets, for ages. 
But in a healthy state of society these questions were discussed in 
courts and camps : priests were contradicted by kings, sages confounded 
by children, women were listened to when they were moved by an 
unknown spirit, 1 This time, which is represented to us by the early 
legends of the Aranyakas, was very different from that which gave 
rise to professional anchorites, and to a literature composed exclusively 
for their benefit. As sacrifices were performed long before a word of 
any Brahmana or JSiitra had been uttered, so metaphysical speculations 
were carried on in the forests of India long before the names of Aran- 
yaka or Upanishad were thought of. VYe must carefully distinguish 
between a period of growth, and a period which tried to reduce that 
growth to rules and formulas. In one sense the Aranyakas are old, for 
they reflect the very dawn of thought ; in another, they are modern, 
for they speak of that dawn with all the experience of a past day. 
There are passages in these works, unequalled in any - language for 
gra ideur, boldness, and simplicity, These passages are relies of a 
better age. But the generation which became the chronicler of those 
Titanic wars of thought, was a small race : they were dwarfs, measur- 
ing the footprints of departed giants. A 

Chronologically we can see with great clearness that the Aranyakas 
are anterior to the Sutras. It is only in their latest portion that they 
show traces of the style of Sutra compositions, We can likewise see 
that they are later than the Brahmanas, to which they themselves, in 

1 xA. Kum&ri gandharvagrihita is quoted as an authority in the 
Kaushitaki-brii hmana, and it is explained by “ vis'eshubhi^na.” Kaush.-br. 
ii. 9.; Ait.-br. v, 29, Inch Studies i. 84. 217, 

28 
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„ i nf annan Mx Beyond this we cannot go, 

several instances, form , a kind of PP mnfc / adduC ed in favour of 
and an inpartial consideration of the arg dass of Vedic literature, 

a much earlier or a much lat61 J a J® . 01 d argum6 nts, such ^as are 
will show a complete absence whether PAnini knew the Aranya- 
required for historical indue * • uDcer tai"n. Although he men- 

kas as a branch of sacred htmtuje ^ u ^ ^ ^ ^ of “living j n 

tions the word ‘ Aranyaka, J V&rttikas 1 who first remarks 

the forest;” and it « the author of the VarMik w , Q tfa8 fovest ” 

thati Jr . v, at tho time when the Aia- 

It is hardly necessary o > * f the Sanhit&s were not oniy known, 

nyakas were written, the bymns wq nQW p0SSeS9 them.' The 

but known in the same him i f te / Ma ndalas. Though 

Eig-veda is quoted as a whole and » to eaob of tho ten 

the name of Mandala la not d th e Tnukramanis, and they follow 

books are the same as those used m the Anuk ^ ^ had 

each other in the same su = fo/the author of the Aranyaka 

been current for some time ’ , - es to them, and uses them in 

assigns the most extraordmaiy tj » ^ mentions the S'atarehins or 

support of the wildes specula . t ^ com prehends the poets of 

the poets of the first JHapqai . * the M&dhyamas, assigning 

Mandala II. to IX. under the common^nam t ” h name J f Kshudrasuktas 

to the poets of the tenth and las . • arQ enum erated more in detail 
and Mah&siiktaa. lhe midd Yis'vkmitra (iii.), V&madeva 

under their usual names, , Gntsamada, 1 ■), J . f tfae PrBgWi has 

(i,.), th. Atris (V’, Bb S a ”?th A Je‘ 3.. of Wv.d., Iaj«-V.d., 

fyiii.), the Pavamknis (} x 0- ... . tb - £ ranyaka. 4 

and Sstma-veda occur as literary i names are not perhaps more 

The etymologies «s.g»ed t. ‘toe W there ere 

absurd than those which we nna kas suc h as we scarcely 

other etymological explana ^on thfl * firB t Aranyaka (i. 4 ) reads 

find in any genuine BrAhmapa, ^ hymns of the llig-veda, aod the 
almost like a eommentaiy on of the f ores t might well 

short glosses scattered about i Nimkta, 

be considered as the first elemen ® q{ the y e da was evidently far 

The grammatical study of th by taken th0 pkee of sound 

advanced, and scholastic pedantiy the Aranyaka were composed, 

erudition, when the early P°£ i(y _ veda ar0 men tioned, but likewise their 
Plot only the ten books o ° 6 ( r ; e h), half verses (arddharcha), 

subdivisions, the hymns sometimes the syllables of certain 

feet (pada', and syllables C^shata). bomehmes y is supposed 

129. . , TT . 

; 2 Ait-ar, iii. 1. } ibid, i. H- Upamshad. 

I ?n • Bhftr bhuvah svar ityetS vAva vy&hritaya ime trayo 

nnVvILl'va Ritr-veda, bhuvaiti Yajur-vedalj, svar iti Sama-vedafc. 
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are propounded on the division of letters into consonants (vyanjana), 
vowels (ghosha), and sibi'ants (fishman). 

Admitting, therefore, that the Arauyakas represent the latest pro- 
ductions of the Br&hmana period, and that in some cases their authors 
belong to the age of S'aunaka, ia others even to a more modern age, 
we have now to consider the character of the genuine Bi&hmanas, in 
order to point out the differences which distinguish the Brahmanas from 
the Sutras by which they are followed, and from the Mantras by which 
they are preceded. 

TEE BRAHMANAS 

The difficulty of giving an exhaustive definition of what a Brahmana 
is has been felt by the Brahmans themselves. The name given to this 
* class of literature does not teach us more than that these works 

belonged to the Brahmans. They were brahmanie, i,e., theological 
tracts, comprising the knowledge most valued by the Brahmans, bear- 
ing partly on their sacred hymns, partly on the traditions and customs of 
the people. They profess to teach the performance of the sacrifice ; 
but for the greater part they are occupied with additional matter ; with 
explanations and illustrations of things more or less distantly connected 
with their original faith and their ancient ceremonial. 

Sayana, in his introductions to the Rig-veda, 1 has given such extracts 
from the Purva-mimams^ philosophy as may furnish a pretty correct 
idea of the Br&hmanas, and he has treated the same subject again in 
his Introduction to the Aitareya-br&hmana. 

44 A Brahmana, ” he says, 44 is twofold, containing either command- 
ments (vidhi ", or additional explanations (arfchavada). This is confirmed 
by Apa^tamba, saying : 4 The Brahmanas are commandments for the 

sacrifices ; all the rest consists of additional explanations/ The eom- 
mandmei ts, too, are of two kinds, either causing something to be done 
which was not done before, or making something known which was not 
known before. Of the former kind are all those commandments occur- 
ring in the practical part, such as, 4 At the Dikshanijl ceremony he 
presents a purodas'a oblation to Agni and Vishnu/ Of the latter kind are 
all philosophical passages, such as, ' Self was all this alone in the 
beginning/ 

“ But how can it be said,” Sayana goes on, 44 that the Veda consists 
> of Mantras and Brahmanas, as the essential qualities neither of the one 

nor of the other part can be satisfactorily defined ? For if it be said that 
a Mantra alludes to those things which are commanded, this definition 
would not comprehend all Mantras, because there are some which are 
themselves commandments, as, for instance, 4 He takes Kapinjalas for 
the spring/ Again, if it be said that a Mantra is what, makes one think 
(man, to think), this definition would comprehend the Brahmanas also. 
Other definitions have been given, that a Mantra ends with the word 
4 thou art,, or that it ends with the first person plural ; but none of these 
definit ons can be considered as exhaustive. The only means, then, by 
which Mantras can be distinguished from Brahmanas lies in their general 
sacrificial appellation, which comprehends the most different things 
under the one common name of Mantras. There are some recording 


1 Rig-veda-bhflsbya, p. 11. 
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the performance of sacrifices ; some contain praises, some end with the 
word thee (tva), some are invocations, some are directions, some contain 
deliberations, some contain complaints, some are questions, some are 
answers, &c. All these attributes are so heterogeneous, that none of 
them can be used for a definition. Knowing, however, that the Yecla 
consists only of two parts, we may say that whatever does not come 
under the name of Mantra is Brahmana, whether it contains reasons, 
explanations, censures, recommendations, doubts, commandments, rela- 
tions, old stories or particular determination. Not one of these subjects 
belongs to the Brahmanas exclusively, but they . occur more or less 
frequently in the Mantras also, and could therefore not be used as 
definitions of the Brahmanas. The same objection applies to all other 
definitions which have been attempted. .Some have said that the frequent 
occurrence of the panicle iti (thus) constitutes a Br&hmana ; others, 
that a Br&hmana closes with the words ity&ha, (thus he said) ; others 
that a Brahmana contains stories. &o.; but all this would apply with 
equal force to some of the Mantras. The only division therefore of the 
Veda that holds good consists in comprehending one part under the old 
traditional appellation of Mantra, and considering all the rest as Brfih" 
man as. 

44 But it might be objected,” S&yana continues, u that for instance in 
the chapter on the Brahmayajna, other parts of the Veda are men- 
tioned besides the Br&hmanas and Mantras, under the title of Itih&sas 
(epic stories), Puranas (cosmogonic stories), Kalpas (ceremonial rules , 
GAfchae (songs), Nlr&s’ansis, 'heroic poems). This however woul I be 
the same mistake, as if we should place a Br&hman co-ordinate with a 
Br&hman who is a mendicant. For all these titles, like Irihasa, &c., 
apply only to subdivisions of the Brahmanas. Thus, passages from the 
Brahmanas, like 4 The gods and the Asuras were fighting,’ &c., would 
be called IthifaAsas ; other passages like 4 In the beginning there was no- 
thing,' would be called Pur&nas ; therefore, we may safely sav, that the 
Vedas consist of two parts only, of Mantras and Brd/iin in us.” 1 

If after these not very satisfactory definitions of what a Br&hmata 
is and how it differs from a Mantra, we turn to the Biaunanas them- 
selves, such as we possess them in MS, we find than their number is 
much smaller than we should have expected. 

If every Sakha consisted of a Sanhita and Brahmana, the number of 
the old BrAhmana9 must have been very considerable. It must not be 
supposed, however, that the Brahmanas which belonged to different 
iSakb&s, were works composed independently by different author-. On 
the contrary, as the Sanhit&s of different 5-^khas were nothing: but dif- 

1 According to Madhusudana’s view, the Brahmanas consist of three 
parts ; of commandments, additional explanations, and Vedanta doctrines, 
the latter being more particularly represented by the Upanishads. The 
same author speaks of four classes of commandments, 44 A commandment 
may consist,'’ he says, 44 either in a simple definition ( 4 the oblation to Agoi 
is given in eight cups,’) ; or it may include the aim 4 (he who wishes for 
life in heaven may perform the sacrific -s of the new arid full moon) or 
it may detail the means by which the sacrifice is performed 4 (let him 
sacrifice with rice)’ i or it may contain all this together.” 
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ferenb recensions of one and the same original collection 
could be distinguished from each other only by a number of authorised 
v v ia lectiones or by the addition and omission o cer a } , 5 

Brahmanas also, which were adopted by, different Chara^as of the sam 
Veda, must be considered not as so many independent works, but 
most instances as different recensions of one and the sam ; ong • • 
There was originally but one b >dy of BrAhnianas for eac » ot the three 
Vedas; for the Rig-veda, the BrAhmanas of the Bahvriehas, for t 
Sama-veda the Brahmanas of the Ghhandogas, and for the Yapr-veda 
in its two forms the Brahmanas of the Taifinyas, and the Satapatha- 
brahmana. These works were not written in metre, like e ’ 

and were therefore more exposed to alteration in the course of a long 
continued oral tradition. 

We possess the BrAhmana of the Bahvirchas in tbe SAkhAs of the 
Aitareyins and the Kanshitakins. The various readings of other Sakhas, 
quoted by the commentator on the Aitareya-brahmana, show ® v ’ i?* 1 ,*' 
tnat there were other SakhAs of the Bahvriehas, which differed but 1 .'ttle 
in tne wording of their Brahmana,. But even the Brahmana of the 
Kanshitakins which has been preserved to us as a distinct work, dif- 
ferent from the BrAhman* of the Aitareyins, can only be considered ts a 
branch of the original stock of BrAhmana literature, current among he 
Bahvriehas. Its arrangement differs considerably horn that of h 
Aitareva-brAhmana. The sacrifice described in the beginning of the 
- . i t a r ey a -brahmana forms the seventh AdhyAya of the Kaushitak, 
KrAhmana 1 aud most of the other sacnhces are equally displaced. 
Others which are discussed in the Aitareya-brahmana are altogether 
wlntino- in the Kausnitaki-brAhmana, and must be supplied from the 
Sutras of the SankbAyana-s'Akha, a subdivision of the Kaushitakms. But 
Sever parallel pLsages occur, it becomes clear that the coin- 
mSs ia "be deLriptlon of sacrifices and the wording of legends can- 

not be accidental. . 

Most of the BrAhminas which are left to us ar ! Brftb^ 

£k°hi: SI 'of the Apastambiyas and the 

A,V*. I TTt" bi foU.w,“ 

th e;/ special tiUes ;» cd thc.r 

i. 1. wfsrSf ^IVWlT fiw w: Ztfrt'Z: 

Kaneh.-br. s. 2. ; ii. 6- * . 4 '’ h Ztle'pW/k that. po rtion of the Brihadd- 

* Ydjn.v.ltp. and Maitrejt. 

ranyaka whicti contains t ^ . Ss'vulayana and Panim as 

The Sauiabhani brahin.pan^feq ^ seetio ^ s eontai ning a dialogue similar 
modern compositions, 3 j < 2 , iaV.ua which exists in the MahAbh&rata. 
that beueea .’Sk According to 

however, 1 they ought be’ tak.h a, Br*h».,a 8 exposed by Solabh,. 
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collected form they -are handed [down, not always by the name of 
the Charana by which they were adopted/ but more freq uen t]y by 
that of the Charana in which their original collection took place, Thus 
the Aitareya-br&hmana, though adopted by the As'valAyaniyas, is more 
frequently quoted by* its original name than by that of As'yalAyana- 
brAhmana. 1 The BrAhmana of Kaushitakin or the Kauehitakins is more 
usually referred to by this name than by that of the later Charana of 
the S&nkhAyanas. 

In the BrAhmaua of the Chhandogas it is evident that after the prin- 
cipal collection was finished (called the praudha or panchavins'a-brAhmana 
i. e., consisting of twenty-five sections), a twenty-sixth BrAhmana was 
adled. which is known by the name of Shadvitis'a-brAhmana, This BrAh- p 

mana together with the Adbhuta-brAhmana must be of very modern 
date. Xc mentions not only temples (DevayafcanAni), but images of goda 
(daivata-pratiinA) which are said to laugh, to cry, to sing, to dance, to 
burst, to sweat, and to twinkle. These two have long been supposed to 
be the only BrAhmanas of the Ohandogas, and they constitute, no 
doubt, the most important part of that class of literature. It is curious, 
however, that whenever the BrAhminas of the Ohandogas are quoted, 
their number is invariably fixed at eight. KumArila Bhatta, i. 3, 2 says, 

44 in the eight Brahmuias, together with the Upanishads, which the 
Chhandogas read, no single accent is fixed.” Still more explicit is a 
statement by SAyana which I quoted in the introduction to the first 
volume of my edition of the Kig-veda 3 Here Sayana says : * 4 There 
are eight Brahinanas ; the Praudha is the first, this means the large i 

BrAhmna, or the Panchavinsa) ; the one called Shadvinsa or Shadvinsad- 
brahmana, is the second ; then follows the Sarnavidhi ; then the Arsheya- 
brahmaua, the Devatadhyaya-brahmana, and the Upanishad. These with 
the Sanhitopanishad and the Vans 'a are called the eight books. ” Of 
these the Samavidhana-brahmana was well known, the very quotation 
of Sayana has been taken from his commentary on this very curious work. 

It might have been difficult, however, to identify the other five works if 
there had not been amoung the MSS. of Professor Wilson's collection at 
the Bodleian Library, one (No. 451) containing four of these small tracts, 
the Sanhitopinishadam-hrahmanam, the Dev itadhyayah, the Vans'a- 
brAhmanam, and the Arsheya brAhmanara. 4 The only BrAhmana, there- 
fore, on which any doubt could remain, was the Upanishad, and here we 
shall probably not be wrong if we adopt one of Professor Weber's less Bold 
conjectures, that Sayana intended this for the Chhandogyampanishad. 5 

1 Quoted as such by YAjnikadev* on Katy. 2. 5. 18. ; 6. 6. 25. Weber, 

Ind. Stud. i. 230. 

3 BrAhmauAni hi yany ashtau sarahasyany adhiyate ChhandogAs 
teBhu sarveshuna kas'ehin niyatafi. svarah, 

5 P. xxvii. note. 

4 See also 61 A Catalogue Raisoue'e (sic) of Oriental Manuscripts in the 
Library of the late College Port St, George,” by the Rev. W. Taylor, 

Madras, 1857, p. 69, 

5 The Vans'a-brahmana has lately been printed, with some valuable 
remarks, by Prof. A Weber, Ind, Stuj. iv. 371. 
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„ t , . , f u fl s&mavidhana, which contains most 

With the exception of this and ^ eted w ;th Aoh&ra or customs all 

important information on ques io is connected w. 

the other tracts are of comparatively small impmtan 

It is in the Satapatha-b^ama^ .h^ev^^th^- ^^0^ 

observe the gradual accumulation f Qode q{ a new Charana. 

nial traots which were *° f ° dited by Professor Weber, and weean 

The text of. this work has tiays on this branch of Vedic liter- 

likewise avail ouiselv- bv industrious scholar. Accor- 

ature, published from im yitinavalkya Vajasaneya, the founder of the 
ding to Indian tradition., 3 ^ , f not th e author, at 

new Charana of the V ] " SanhitA and br&hmapa of the 

least the first who pro ^ that the composition of both the 

YHyasaneyms. Me ea cmided bv the same spirit, and it is not 

Sanhita and Brahma a was guided^ by aU V edas, the final 

at all unlikely that th^ ^ been contemporaneous with, or 

even^aS than the composition the Brahmana, 

■ First of all, it c ought to > be ^^^NntrodS by" Y&jntvalkya 
preserved by tradition of or Yajur-veda is confirmed by 

among the followers of t J of fche anc ient Sakhds ,of the 

internal evidence. The general Ta ittiriyas, therefore together with 

Yajur-veda is Charkha, and the Charaka-s'&khas This 

Kathas and other are calle Aft^Khilas of the Y &jasaneyi-sanhita as 
name Ch.r.k. is need » . » «« £, 0 , peop J ,. i, given who are 

at.mof.epro.eh » th | 0 S,»edC among them w. find the 
to be sacrificed at the ru Charakas, as the proper victim to 

Charakach&rya, the teacher . sa g ej together with the 

he offered to Dushkrita 01 S'atanatha br&hamana were evidently 
similar hostile esp.ess.on ‘^ s ^‘St the anoient seh.ols.f the 

diotated by > ,“Xw possess in the Taittirly. veds, and 

Adhvaryus, whqse so ireii texus V become himself the 

?»“ "T t^r. , ’ch J :« 2 d of the° Vhjasaneyins. 

. f° unc ^ 0r , t> 0 f the V&jasaneyms with 

If we compare the San 1 a a tbe order 0 f tjbe sacrifices is on the whole 
those of the Charakas, we s . ffereQee bet w0 en the two consists in the 
the same and than the e. which is carried out more strictly by 

division of Mantras and Br&hma , of fche Taittiriyas. This was. 

YAjnavalkya than m toe an - { Y&jaavalkya was called 

most likely the reas f is^neraUy translated by the White Yajor- 
gakla Yajur-veda which is „e JL ia more correctly by 

- veda but some commentators P 1 ^ {n thU ne w text the Mantras 
.» s'uddha and translate it by clea > -RpShmanas and thus the whola 

hid been cleared and separated from. » »bm»? « . to fchis they 

hfd been rendered more lucid ^mtelbg.ble. ^PP becau3e iQ it the 

inte lligible ; or because, as 
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Vidy&ranya says it contains the rales of the Hotri as well as as of the 
Adhvaryu priests, and thus bswildered the mind of the student 1 . 

It was the nature of the duties whieh the Adhvaryus had to perform at 
the sacrifices that their hymns and invocations .could hardly be separated 
from the rules (vidhi) contained in the Brahmanas. It was not a mere 
accident therefore that in the Vedas of the ancient Ad h vary us the hymns 
and rules were mixed up and must be considered as a mere innovation if 
what is now called the Sanhit& of the Black Yajur Vida is distinguished by 
this name from the Brahmana, which in reality is a continuation of the same 
wjrk. It is not unlikely that'it was the very wish to have, like the 
Bahrichas and Chhandogas, a Sanhira, i, e. a collection of hymns distinct 
from the ceremonial rules whieh led to the seeess on of the Vajasaneyins, 
and by a kind of reaction, to the absurd adoption of the titles of SanhitA 
Brahmana among the Taittiriyas. In the new code of the Vajasaneyins 
the most important) part was nevertheless the Brah cun*, the Sanhita 
being a mete collection of verses extracted and collected for the conve- 
nience of the officiating priest. The difference m the text of these verses 
and formulas would be marked is Brahmana, and transferred from 
the Baahmina into the SanhicA. This is, therefore the very opposite of 
what happened with the text of the SanhitA and 8i4hmana of the Bahvric- 
bas. Here the Sanhifca existed long before the Brahmana of the Aicareyins 
was composed. The Vajasaneyi sanhi a may possibly r present various 
readings whieh existed in the Saklias of the faittiriyas ; but these verses 
were collected and formed into a Sanhiul. only as an appendix to the 
S'atapatha'brahamana the real code of the Vaj-tsaneyios. Where the 
sacrificial invocations of the V3j isaneyins differ from those of 
the Taitfciriyas we ought to recogm.-e in those diffrenees the last 
traces of S'akh&s whieh existed previous to the establishment ot 
the Vajasaneyins. In the beginning, for instance, of die Dars'a-purna- 
masa sacrifice, the Adhvaryu priest, having called the cows and calves 
together, has to touch the calves with a branch. This act of the sacri- 
fice was originally accompanied bv the words 4, vayava stha, up&yava 
stha,” you are like the winds. ” — and the whole ceremony, together 
with these invocations, is contained in the Taittiriva-sunhiti, In the 
MiHbyandina s'akh^, on the contrary, not only are the words “updyava 
stha” admitted in the Sanhita, but a distinct warning is given in the 
Brahmana not to use these words, belonging to a different S&khL 2 

1 fgrgtT^qr^fcntsqt gjfenscH? f>R3 , r^?q , 5sr^?rf 

II IMmakrishna’s Sauskdraganapiti. 

Weber, lad. Stud, i .2f .84, 

2 Cf. S&yana, Rig-veda-bhashya, p, 12. ; S'atapatha-brahmana, i. 7. 3. 

mm N % fgr^r sqfrftr ?rg erm 

*» ^5^ II In the comuieutary on Bmihayana’s Sutras, a passage from a 
Brahmana is quoted, whieh may have belonged to the Baudhuyaniya-sakha. 

^ c%Rt Jfiran?;- ^n7r^ Hjc^n^nT^Tf^ II 

The B&udhayana-sutras enjoin the first sentence for male ealves, the 

second for female ones, W5T | 
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A comparison of the test of the Taittiriyas and V4jasaneyins shows 
that it would be a mistake to call Y&jaavalkya the author, in our sense 
of the word, of the V* ajasaneyi-sanhit^ and the S'atapatha^brahmana. 
But we have no reason to doubt that it was Yajnavalkya who brought 
the ancient Mantras and Bi&hmanas into their present form, and, eon* 
sidering the differences between the old and new test, we must admit 
that he had a greater right to be called an author than the founders of 
the Charaoas of other Yedas whose texts we possess. In this sense, 
KAtyayana says, in his Anukramani, that Yajnavalkya received the 
Yajur-veda from the Sun. 1 In the same sense the S'atapatha~br&hmana 
ends with the assertion that the White Yajur-veda was proclaimed 
by Yajnavalkya V&jasaneya ; 2 and in the same sense Panini, or rather 
his editor, says in the first Varttika to iv. 3. 105. that there were 
modern Brahmanas proclaimed by Yajnavalkya, and that their title 
differed by its formation from the title given to mare ancient Br&hma- 
nas. At the time when these titles were framed Yajnavalkya was still 
alive : and his work, therefore, was not yet considered as one handed 
down by tradition through several generations. There might seem to 
be some difficulty in making Yajnavalkya, the author or editor of the 
whole Yajur-veda, because there ara several portions of the BrAhmana^ 
where Yajnavalkya himself is introduced as one of the chief interlocu- 
tors, so much so that part of the Brihadaranyaka, the last book of the 
^atapatha-b Ahmana. is designated by the name of Y&j naval kiy am 
k&ndam. But similar instances occur in several of the traditional 
works of the Brahmans, and in this ease the decided traces of a later 
origin which are to be found in the Brihadaranyaka, would justify us in 
supposing that these portions were addded after Yajnavalkya^ decease, 
particularly as it is calied Yajnavalkiya, n >t Y&jaavalkya-kanda. 3 

That Yajnavalkya, though deserting the Charakas, derived great 
advantage from their Veda, is seen at once by the whole arrangement 
on his work. I give a list of the various subjects treated in the V§jasa- 
neyi-sanhit&, according to Mahidhara. The Sanhita of the V&jasaneyins 
begins with 

The Dars'apurnam&samantras, Adhyaya, i. — ii • 28. 

Then follow : — 

Pifcriyajnamantras, ii. 29 — 34. 

Agnyadheyamantras, iii. 1 — 8. 

Agnihotram, iii. 9 — 10. 

Agnyupasth&nam, iii. 11 — 43. 

Chaturmasyani, iii. 44 — 63. 

Soma. Agnishtomas, iv. 1 — viii. 23. 

•Salapraves'a?, iv. 1 — 37. 

Atithyeshtau havirgrahan&dimantr&s (yupanirmanam), v. 1 — fin. 
Yupasanskara (agrushomiyapas'u)-somabhishavamantras, vi. 1— -fin. 
Grrahagrahanamanfcras (upans'vAdi-pr&da nAhta), vii. 1 — fin. 

1 spjrfa suq cr il 

2 3TTf^3lT?ftjnf?r spjrfjj srafa II 

3 See P&D. v. 4. 105, on the purport of this difference. 
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Tritiyasavanagata adityagrah&dimantr&s, viii. 1—23. 

Pr&sangikas, viii. 24 — 68. 

YHjapeyas, ix. 1 — 34, 

BAjasfiyas, ix. 85-— 40, 

R&jas&ya abkishekarfchajaUdaa4dirajasuyas eshag, Charakasaufcrlmani 
cha, x. 1— -fin. 

Agnichayananrii ix. — xviii. 

Ukh^sambharan^iim antra s ? xi, 

XJkhftdhftraa&, ' g&rhapatyehayana, fcshefcrakarshana, aushadhavapan&di 
xii, A 

Pushkaraparnadyupadhanamantras (prathama chitih), xii i. 
Dvitiyadiohititrayam, xiv. 

Panehamachibih, xv. 

Satarudriy&khyahomamantrfts, xvi. 

.Chityaparishek&dimantr&s, xvii. 

Vasordharadimantras, xviii, 

Sautrdmani , xix. — xxi. 

Sur&dindrabhishekantam, xix. 

Sekasandyadi-hautrintam, xx, 

Yaiyadi-preshanantam, xxi, 

As'vamedhas , xxii. — xxv. 

Homamantras, xxii. 

Sishtam &svamedhikam, xxiii. 1 
Srubirupamantra as'vamedhikanam pas'unam, xxiv. 

KhiUlni , xxvi.— - xxxv, 

Anaktamantrakathanam, xxvi. 

Panchachitikamantr&s, xxvii. 

Saati4manisambandhipray&j§nuy&japraishanirfipamam, xxviii, 
Sisbtas'vamedhamantr^s, xxix. 

Purushamedhas, xxx. — xxxi. 

Sarvamedhas, xxxii — xxxiii. 54. 

Brahmayajnas, xxxiii. 55 — xxxiv, fin, 

Pitirmedhas, xxxv. 

Sukriyam (panchadhyayi), xxxvi, — xl. 2 
Pravargya fSanfcip&thas, xxxvi. 

AbhryMi-rauhinantam, xxxvii, 

Mah&viranirupanam, xxxviii. 

Gharm&dinishkritis, Ixi. 

Jn&nak&ndam , xl. 

According to this list the VAjasaneytsanhiba may be divided into 
different sections. The first section comprises the Dars'apurnamasa , 
See., i. — iii. ; the second the Soma sacrifices, iv.— x. ; the third the Agni- 
ehayanas, xi. — xviii. 

1 According to the forty-eighth Atharvaparis'ishta, the tmty-seoond 
verse of the twenty-third Adhyaya would be the last verse of ths SanhitA 

. ..See Weber, Ind. Stud. iv. p. 432. 

2 According to the MitUkshara commentary A on Y&juavalkya’s 
Dharma-s'astra, xxxvi, 1. forms the beginning of an Aranyaka. Weber, 
Yorlesungen, p, 103, 
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These eighteen Adhyayas, which correspond to the Taittiriya-sanhita 
are explained in the first nine books of the {§atapahtha-br&hmana and the 
first eighteen chapters of Katvayana’s Sutras. They form, no doubt, 
the most important part of the Adhvaryuveda, bat there is no evidence 
to show that they ever existed in a separate form. It has been well re- 
marked, however, by the editor of the ^atapatha-brahmana, that the 
first nine books consist altogether of sixty Adhyayas, 1 and that the 
name of Shashtipatha, the Sixty Paths, which is mentioned in the VUrt 
tika to Pag, iv. 2. 60., may refer to this portion, whereas the whole 
Br&hmana, consisting of one hundred Adhyayas, received the title of 
Satapatha, the Hundred Paths. 

The Sautramani ceremony, which begins with the 19th Adhyaya, has 
nothing corresponding to it in the Taittiriya-sanhita, but, like the fol- 
lowing sacrifices, it has been incorporated in the Taittiriya-brahmana. 
There is a difference also in the treatment which this sacrifice receives 
in the Satapatha-br&hmana. Adhayaya six. and xx. are indeed explain- 
ed there, in the 12th book, but they do not receive the same careful 
explanation which was given to the preceding sacrifices. The last 
Adhy&ya, containing verses of the Hotri, is not explained at all. 
Katyayana treats these three Adhyayas in the 19th book of his Sutras. 

The As'vamedha, which fills Books xxii. — xxv. of the "Vajasaneyi- 
sanhita, is but partially contained in the Taittiriya-sanhita; and the 
Satapatha also, though it devotes to this ceremony a considerable part 
of the 13th book, treats it in a much more superficial manner than the 
former sacrifice. Katy&yana explains it in his 20th book. 

The Adhy&yas, which follow the As'vamedha, are distinctly called 
Khilas or supplements by Katysiyana. They are relegated to the Br&h- 
mana by the Taittiriyas, and explained with less detail in the 
*§atapatha-br&hmana. Adhyayas xxvi. — xxix. contain some hymns be- 
longing to sacrifices previously explained, and they are passed over 
entirely by the f§atapatha-br&hmana and by Katyayana. Adhyayas xxx. 
and xxxi, contain the Purushamedha, which the Taittiriyas treat in 
their Brahmana. The ^atapafcha-brahmana devotes but a short space to 
it in its 13th book, and Katyayana explains Adhyaya xxxi. in his 2 1st 
book.- 

The ceremonies comprised in the three following Adhy&yas, xxxii. to 
xxxiv., Sarvamedha and Brahmayajna, are passed over by the S'ata- 
pafcha-bra hmana and Katyayana. The Taittiriyas allow them no place- 
in s t heir Brahmana but include them in their Aranyaka. 

The Pifcrimedha which follows in the xxxvth Adhyaya, finds its place, 
in the Brahmana of the Taittiriyas. The Satapatha and Katyayana ex- 
plain it, the former in the l3fch, the latter in the 21st book. 

1 A similiar ingenious remark has been made by the same sawnfe 
with regard to the Aitareya and Kaushitaki, or, as he calls it, S&nkhayana- 
brahmana. The former consists of forty, the latter of thirty Adhyayas, 
and it is not unlikely that the rule in P&nini, v. 1. 62, how to form the 
names of BiAhmauas, consisting of thirty and forty Adhyayas, had 
special reference to these works. The names are cs trains'&ni and chatv&rin- 
s'&ni brahmanani the explanation, “ trins'ad adhy&yah parim&nam 
esh^m bi^hmananam.” 
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The ^ukriya portion of the V&jasaneyi-sanhit&, xxxvi. — xl., js exclud- 
ed from the Br&hmana of the Taittiriyas, and treated in their Aranyaka. 
The £§atapatha-br&hmana explains three of these Adhyayas, xxxvii, — 
xxxix,, in full detail in its 17th K&nda, and Katy&yana deyotes to them 
the Shtras of his last book. 

Those who only take into account the general object of the Sata- 
patha-br&hmana have called it a running commentary on the V&ja- 
saneyi-sanhita. But this applies strictly to the first nine books only, and 
with the tenth book the Brahmana assumes a new and more indepen- 
dent character. The tenth book is called the Agnirahasyam, the 
mystery of the fire, and it refers to no particular portion of the Sanhita, 
but enlarges on the ceremonies which have been described in the four 
preceding books. Towards the end x, 4. 6.), it contains two chapters, 
which, in the Kanva-s'&kha, form the beginning of the Brihad&ranyaka- 
upanishad, and are there followed by the Madhu-kanda the Yajnaval- 
kiya-k&nda, and Khila-kanda of the 14bh book of the M&dhyandina-s'&khA 
The tenth book or Agnirahasyam closes with its own genealogy or 
Vans'a. 

With the 11th book begins, according to Sayana, the second part of 
the 3&tapabha-br&hmana. It is called Asht&dhy&yi, and gives addition- 
al information on all the sacrifices mentioned before, beginning with 
the Agny&dh&na, 

The 12th book, which is called Sautr&mani, treats of prayas'chitta, 
or penance in general, and it is only in its last portion that it refers to 
the text o i the Sanhita, and to that ceremony in particular from which 
it has derived its names. Besides this name of Sautramani, the 12th 
book is also known by the name of Madhyama or the middle book, and 
this title can only be explained if we begin the second part <f the Data- 
paths, not, as Sayana suggests, with the 15th, but with the 10th book. 

The 13th book is chiefly concerned with the As'vamedba, and its 
first three Adhyayas may again be considered as a kind of commentary 
on the SanhitA Towards the end some sacrifices, beginning with the 
Purttshamedha, which the SanhitA treats in its Khila portion, are ex- 
plained, but other ceremonies also are mentioned, for which there is no 
precedent in the Sanhita. Tha Brihad&rapyaka, the last book of the 
Satapatha, contains in its first three Adhyayas, a close commentary on 
the Pravargya of the Sanhita, but becomes quite independent after- 
wards. Its .object is no longer the sacrifice, but the knowledge of 
Brahman, without any particular reference however, to the last 
Adhyaya of the Sanbit&, which, as we saw, was equally devoted to 
the doctrine of the Upanishads. 

It is clear, therefore, that the Safcapatha-br&hmana was not simply 
a running commentary on the Sanhita ; nay there is nothing to prove 
that the hymn-book of the Vfijasaneyins existed previous to their 
Brahmana. The oatapatha-brahmana may have been edited by Yajna- 
valkya, but its component parts, like the component parts of the other 
Br&hmanas, must have been growing up during a long period of time in 
different localities before they were collected. The collection of ancient 
Brabmanas must always have been the work of individual teachers, and 
their Br&hmanas* in their new and complete form, were at first th® 
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exclusive property of that one Charana to which the collectors belonged, 
or of which they became the founders. Afterwards these collective 
Brahmanas were adopted by the members of other Charanas, who 
either added some chapters of their own, or introduced certain modifi- 
cations, by which we now find that different tests of one and the same 
Brahmana differ from one another We must distinguish, therefore, 
between old and new Brahmanas, the former being those which from 
time immemorial had been living in the oral tradition of various 
Charanas the latter comprising the great collective works. Some of 
the latter vary slightly m the editions adopted in various Charanas ; 
others, and these the most modern, show the distinct influence of in- 
' dividual editors. Panini, whose views are not shackled by the inspira- 
tion-doctrine which blinded and misled all the followers of the orthodox 
Mimansa school, broadly states the fact, that there are old and new 
Brahmanas; whereas 7 according to the doctrine of later divines, the 
Br&hmanas are neither old nor new, but eternal, and of divine origin, 
Panini, who is a grammarian, rests his opinion as to the different dates 
of the Brahmanas on the evidence of language. “A book,” he says, 
“composed by a certain authoi’, may be called by an adjective derived 
from the author’s name. 5,1 For instance, a book composed by Vararuchi, 
may be called “Vararuebo granthah.” A work, on the contrary, which 
has only been taught and promulgated'* by a person, is not to be called 
his book (grantha), but bears its own title, such as “grammar,” or, 
whatever else it may be, together with an adjective, derived from the 
author’s name. Panini’s grammar, for instance, is not to be called 
“Paniniyo grant hah ” but “Paniniyam vy&karanam because it is a 
t canonical work, revealed to Panini, but not invented by him. It may 

also b8 called “Paniniyam,” in the singular neuter ; i.e , Panineum. 3 In 
the same way it is perfectly correct to speak of an “Apis'alam”, a work 
composed by Apis'ala, of a “Paingi Kalpah,” an old ceremonial of Pinga’s, 
of a “Madhuri Vrifctih,” a commentary of Madhura, 4 and of “ChArak&h 
Slokah,” verses composed by Charaka. “But,” says Pap ini, “if the 
work referred to consists either of Yedic hymns (Chhandas), or of old 
Brahmanas (puranaprokteshu Brahmaneshu), then it is not correct to 
use these derivative adjectives in the singular (unless we employ secon- 
dary derivatives, such as Taittiriyakam, JELathakam), but it is necessary 
to use the masculine plural.” It is wrong to use the word Katham as an 
^ adjective from Katha, in the sense of hymns promulgated by Katha ; or 

1 to use Taittiriyam (from Tittiri, like Paniniyam from Panini), or Taifc- 

tiriyam Brahmanam, in the sense of a Brahmana promulgated by Tittiri. 
Even Kalpas and Sutras like the Kalpas of Kas'yapa, and Kaus'ika, or the 
Sutras of Par&s'arya, fSilala, Karmanda, and Kris'as'va, are better quoted 

1 P&n. iv, 8. 1 16. IS Kaiyyata says that this Sutra does 

not belong to Panini. See page 94. 

2 pa a. iv. 3. 115 Bhashya : || iv. 3. 101. ffa 

' | Bbashya : =3 tiff H 

3 Cf. iv. 3. 101 ; iv. 2. 64. 

* Of. Pan, iv. $. 108 . 
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as “the Kas'yapins,” &c., if they are old works. 1 According to PS, n ini, 
we must speak of “ the Kathas,” i. e., those who study and know the 
hymns promulgated by Katha ;‘ 2 of “the Taittiriyas,” those who study 
and know the JBr&htnana promulgated by Tittiri, This peculiarity of 
the Sanskrit language, which reminds us of the Greek expression of 
oi 7 repi admits of a very natural explanation, if we remember that in 
these old times literary works did not exist in writing, but were handed 
down by oral tradition in different communities, which represented, so 
to say, different works, or even different recensions of one and the same 
work, like so many manuscripts in later times. It was much more 
natural, therefore, tq say, “ the Taittiriyas relate,” than to speak of a 
Taittiriyam, a work proclaimed by Tittiri, who was perhaps a merely 
nominal ancestor of the Taittiriyas, or to refer to a Taittiriya .grant ha, 
i.e,, TittirPs book, which in reality never existed. That this is the real 
ground for this Sanskrit idiom becomes more evident by the exceptions 
mentioned by Paaini himself. There are no exceptions with regard to 
the names of hymns, or rather of the supporters of their texts; but 
there are Brahmanas, Kalpas, and Sutras, spoken of in the same way 
as P&ninPs own work. It is wrong, for instance, to speak of the Yajna- 
Valkyas in the same sense as we speak of the Taittiriyas, and the works 
promulgated by YAjnavalkya, although they are Brahmanas, are called 
Y^jnavalkyani Brakman&ni, 3 “ And why ?” says Katy&yana ; “because 
they are of too recent an origin ; that is to say, they are almost contem- 
poraneous with ourselves. ” Here, then, we see that as early as Panini 
and KAty&yana a distinction was made, not only by learned men, but iu 
common language, between old and modern Brahmanas. We see that 
the Brahmanas of Ylja&valkya, whose works, as those of a seeeder, wo 
had reason to consider as modern? are by their very name classed as 
modern. What other Br&hmanas belong to the same class, it is nob so 
easy to say, 4 because the only other instance quoted, besides the 
Brahmanas of ^Ajnavalkya, are the Saulabhani Brahman&ni ; and they 
have nob yet been met with. It is not unlikely, however, that 
the sO'Called Anubrahmanani, 5 or supplementary Brahmanas, which 
we have, for instance, in the Sama-veda, 6 may come under this 
category 7 . 

1 Cf. Pan. iv. 2. 66. ^ 

fgRT * S&TvfjsqTfa [\ 

2 That the Katbas were an old Cbarana possessing their own tradition 
and laws, is seen from the llfch Varttika to Pan. iv. 3. 120. and from Pan. 
iv. 3. 126. 

3 . Pan. iv. 3. 105 . l. 

4 There is no Gana, Y&pavalkyadih. 

5 Cl. P&n. iv. 2. 62. 

6 The Anubr&hmaninah are mentioned in the Nid&na-sutra belonging to 
the Samaveda. Cf. Ind, Stud. i. 45. 

7 Ancient Chhandas (Sanhit^usakhas) are those of the Kathas, 
Charakas, Maudas, and Paippaladas, Saunakins, V&jaeaneyins, etc., iv 2. 00# 
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That different Br&htnanas existed at the time when the great collec- 
tive Br&hmanas were composed, might be proved, even without the 
testimony of Panini, by quotations occurring in the Brahmanas them- 
selves. The original Charanas were not all rival sects, and it was 
natural that one Oharana should be ready to accept Brahmanas of 
another, if they contained any additional traditions or precepts which 
seemed to be valuable. Thus we find the Brahmanas of the Kathas 
added to the Brahmanas of the Taitiiriyas. In other cases we find 
that one Br&hmana quotes the opinion of another ^akha, not in support 
of its own doctrines, but in order to refute it. Thus the Kaushitakins 
are frequently attacked in the T&ndya-brahmana. Now, if these quota- 
tions of different authorities, which we meet with iu Brahmanas, alluded 
only to the opinions of certain individuals we might still be doubtful 
whether these opinions had formerly been laid down in separate Br&h- 
mana works. But when we see quotations like iti Kaushifcakam, ** £4 iti 
Paingyam, H “ so says the work of the Kaushitakins or Paingins,” there 
can be little doubt that separate Brahmanas, propagated by separate 
Charanas, are here intended, whatever commentators may say to the 
contrary. 1 

What became of these numerous Brahmana-charanas which are 
quoted both in the Brahmanas and in the Sutras, is not quite clear. Most like- 
ly they were absorbed or replaced by a more modern class of Charanas, the 
Sutra-eharanas. When the Sutras once came to be regarded as part of 
the sacred canon, they gave rise to a large number of new Charanas. 3 
Their members would preserve the text of the Sanhita and Brahmana 
of an earlier Charana from which they origioally branched off 3 

Ancient Brahmanas are those of the BhalUvins, Taittir iyas, V&rafcanta- 
viyas, Kh&ndikiyas, Aukhiyas; the Alambins, Palangins, K&malins, Areha- 
bhins, Arunins, Tandins, Syamayanins, Kathas, and K&lapas (these descend- 
ed from the nine pupils of Vais'amplyana); the Haridravins, Taumburavins, 
Aulapins, and Chhagalejins (these derived their origin from the four pupils 
of Kalapin) ; the ^atyayanins. Old Kalpas are those of the Kas'yapins, 
Kaus'ikins, the Paingi and Arunaparaji Kalpah. Old Sutras those of the 
Par&s'arins, $aii&lins, Karmandins, and Kris'as'vins. 

1 Indische Studien, i. 39^. 

3 Colebrooke has taken a different view with respect to the Sutras 
He says, i6 But those numerous Sakhas did not differ so widely from each 
other as might be inferred from the mention of an equal number of 
Sanhit&s, or distinct collections of texts. In general, the various schools 
of the same Veda seem to have used the same assemblage of prayers ; they 
differed more in their copies of the precepts or Brahmanas ; and some re- 
ceived into their canon of scripture portions which do not appear to have been 
acknowledged by others. Yet the chief difference seems always to have 
been the use of particular rituals taught in aphorism (sutras) adopted by 
each school \ and these do not constitute a_ portion of the Veda, but, 
like grammar and astronomy, are placed among its appendages. ” Misc, 
Essays s i, 18. 
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^The ground 
between the 
in these 


of division 
texts of the 


being in the 
Sanhit&s and 


the loss 
B'akalas 


Sfttras,' the minor differences 

, , ~ Br&hmaa is might be waived 

modern Charanas and this would gradually lead to 

° f ?m y u f l d f , !i J Q saw bsfjr0 ’ 1,1 the of the 
and BAshkalae, that at the time when Sutras began to be composed 

there was a tendency to reunite different gakhfts into one. That 
the introduction of Sutras encroached on the study of the BrAh- 
mans and Sanhitas in the school of the Brahmans, becomes evident 
from pai- sages in which the custom of performing sacr.Sces after the 
prescriptions of Sutras only declared to be without merit and without 
effect. Rumania in one passage simply states the fact that priests 
perform sacrifices by means of the Kalpa-sutras only and withmit thf 
Kf th. y could not do th. ..m. V t“ .nd 

the Brahmapas, and without the Kalpas.* In another place* he 

declares that the reason why the Smritis or law-books, which he con- 
siders to be founded on the Vela, had not been made up of literal 
extracts, was because this would have endino-ered ti 1a 1 

ot ‘ he »“• wouid thS h“ , bes n ,..d in T diif.S 

order, or small extracts only would have been studied instead of the 
whoie Veda. . Now this is what seems to have happened to a certain 
extent by the introduction of the Sutras, and it would account for the 
loss of many of the old bakhas, Sanhitas as well as BrAhman&s 

In order to show more clearly to how great an extent the Vedie 

literature was fostered by means of the Charanas I shall give a list 

from the Charanavauha. This Paris'ishja is a document of a com- 
paratively late period though it may be one of the oldest works belong- 
ing to this Class of literature. 3 It is, therefore, no good authority ts 

to the number of the old SanhitA-oharapas and BrAhmana-eharin.as, 
many of which were lost or merged into others during the Satra 
period ; but it is of mterest as the first attempt at a complete enumera- 
tion of butra-Charanas, and may be trusted particularly with regard to 
the sutra-chara pas, which, at the time of its composition, were still of 
recent origin The number of the old Cha-aans would, no doubt, have 
t o be increased considerably, if the q uotations of different SAkhAs were 

1 Kumarila, i. 3. ^ ~ — 

gjjTtfuT mfi'SRT: | 

Jr % ^nwn^Ts^rssrt i 

fwufai S* 

JTaragmwr fr ^rtw^fjTsr 3T|icr{i?ngn?f^5q5rrr T ffq-5 | ^ 

SJJij if ,! fafa*'***^* 'KthT- 

TOTOTT? I cT3T || 

* It has heen printed by Prof. Weber in his Indiache Studien I 
possess the collation of some of the Berlin rvr«o iseue , a tuct ion. 1 

aidition to the MSS., collated by Prof. WebePl have'use'd thft e^t’ and 

various readings given in Mdhakantadeva'e S'abdakalpadruta 
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taken into account, which occur in the Brahma nas aa well as in the 
Sutras. But at the same time we may conclude from the lists given in 
the Oharanavyhha that most of these old Charanas were extinct shortly 
after the Sutra-period, and that their works as well as their names, 
began to be forgotten. 

Of the Rig-veda five Charanas are mentioned: 

1. The S&kalas. 1 

2. Bashkal&s, 2 

8, As'valaynas. 3 

4. Sankhayanas. 4 

5. M&nduk&yanas. 5 

We miss the names of several old Sakh&s such as the Aitareyjns, 
^ais'iras, 6 Kaushitakins, Paingins, while the As'val&yanas, who are men- 
tioned, must be considered as the founders of one of the latest £&kh&s 
of the Rig-veda. 

The number of Sakhas of the Yajur-veda is stated at eighty-six. 
We have first the twelva Charanas comprehended under the common 
name of Charakas. They are, according to the MS. of the Charanavy&ha ; 

1. Charakas. 7 

2. Ahvarakas. 8 

1 P&n iv. 3. 128 ; iv. 2. 117. ~ 

2 B&shkala. Not mentioned in Panini, As to its etymology, of, P&n. ii. 

1.65. 

3 P&n, iv, 1. 99, Gaea nadadi. 

4 This Sakha is spelt Sjlnkhy&yana, S&nkhy&yana, and Slhkfa&yana. 
The last, however, the most correct spelling. See P&nini, Ganapatha, as'v&di, 
and kunjadi. This Sakha is omitted by accident in. MS. E. I. H, 

3 Pan. iv. 1. 19 (text), Manduka ; derivative, M&ndfiklyana. See also 
P&n. iv. 1. 119. 

* 6 The Sais'ira S&kha, however, may perhaps be considered as a subdi- 
vision of the i§akala-s'3kha, Saisira, or S'isira is mentioned in the Pur&nas 
as one of the five S'akala pupils, who propagated different S'ahas of the Rig- 
veda. all of them derived from the original recension of S'&kalya Vedamitra 
In the Vishnu-purana these five pupils or descendants of S'&kalya Vedamitra 
are called Mudgala, Gosvalu, Vatsya, S'aliya. and Sis'ira (Vishnu-pur, 277) 
In the Vayu-purana their names are Mudgala, Golaka, Kh&liya, Matsya, 
Sais'ireya. In the commentary on the S'&kala-pratis'akhya are they called 
Mudgala, Gokula, Vatsya, S'aisira, and S'is'ira, according to the Paris 
MS. at the E. I. H. 

sr^rnr i 

i srar gnw sqj i gscsn mzw. Ctfsre: 

fttfanreror i 5TT?»55i: fsrssr: 1 eror * 

farfa ^ti The verses to which this commentary refers are not iu the MS. 

7 Pftn iv 8. 107. text ; v. 1. 11. text Gana KshipakSdi. 

8 Ahvarakas, S'. K. D. Ahiirakas, Sansk, G. P. Hvarakas, MS. Berol, 

25 
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8. Kafchas. 1 

4, Pr&ohya-kathas. 2 

5, Kapishthala-kathas. 3 

6. ChL%aniyas. 4 

7 . V &rat antav \j as . 5 

8, Svetas'vataras. 0 

9. Aupamanyavas, 7 

10. patas, 8 

11. Aindineyas. 9 

12. Maitrayaniyas. 1 0 

The Maitrayaniyas are subdivided into seven Charanas : — 

13. M&navas. 11 

14. V&rah&s. 12 

15. Dundubhas. 

16. Chh&galeyas. 1 3 

17. H&ridraviyas, 14 

18. $y&mas. 15 

19. J§y&m& yaniyas. 1 6 
Then follow 

20. Taittiriyas, subdivided into 


78d. Cf. Pan. ii, 4, 20, ; vi, 2. 124. ; iii, 2. 135. comment. Several of 
these names are very problematical. 

1 P&n. iv, 3. 107, text : ii. 1 65. com. ; vii. 4. 38. text ; vi. 3. 42. com. ; 
ii. 4. 8. com. ; i. 3. 49. com, ; ii. 1. 163 com. 

2 Cf. Pan. vi, 2. 10. 

s ^P^n. viii. 91, Eapishthalah and Kapisthalam. Gana kraudyadi and 
upakadi. As to K a^tado\oc } see Megastheoes, edit. Schwaabeck 
p, 33. note, and p. 103. 

4 Pan. iv. I, 89, com. ; iv, 1. 63. e.nn. : iv. 1 99 com. iv, 3. 80, com, 
Gana nadadi, 

5 Yartantaviya, MSS. See, however, Pan, iv 3. 102. 

6 A different reading is mentioned in the K. D. namely, »§vet& 
Svetatarah. MS. Cfaamh. 785, has §vatAh S'vetantArah ; 376. S'vet&, 
As'vatarah Sanak. G. P. g Sevetah S'vet&tarah. 

7 See Gana Vidadi. 

8 Ashthal a kathas, S'. K. D. Pa tandihiyas, Charab. 785. 

' 9 V&rayanij as, S'. K. D. * * J 

10 See Ganapatha, arihanadi. 

!1 h G-a^^C-argadi, unless the reading be manutantu, 

12 Pan. iv. 2. 80. Gana Var^hadi. PAn. iv 1 78 

** C l a i fl k q ey !L S, «; D ;. MSS ' Chamb - ’ 376 - 785 ’! have Chhlgeyas. MS. 
785. R, .... be Haudiaviyas at the end, adding five new divisions. 

qgr srsr for i 

i pa?. i v . 1. 117, ohhagaia, atrevas 

G S n ?l a V, ,v '. 3 ' >09, Chhagaleyinah ; vii.' 1. 2, G^na takshaY- 
jia , d 4 ChhagaleySh, Pa9.1v. 2. 30, Gana Sakhyadi. 

is Gana Is'vadi. 4 ’ Ha " dra a “ d hari * iravi ? a !? ; iv. 4, 53, Gana kisaradi. 

is Pan. iv, 3, 104. 
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21. Aukhfyas 1 and 

22. Kh&ndiktyas. 1 2 3 

The Kh&ndikiyas are again subdivided into : — 

23. K§leyas. s 

24. !§&tyayanms. 

25. Hiranyakesins, 

26. Bh&radv&jins. 

27. Apastambios. 

This gives altogether twenty-seven ^ikhas, the same number 
which is mentioned in the Vishnu-purana, 4 although the manner of 
computing them is different. 

Then follow the fifteen Vakhas of the Vajasaneyins, a number 
which is confirmed by the Pratijna-paris'ishti, and has also been pre- 
served in the Vishnu-pur&na, while the Charanavyuha of the SaMakalpa- 
druma brings their number to seventeen. 

They are : — 

28. J&b&las. 5 

* 29. Baudheyas. 6 
SO. Kanvas. 7 * 

31. Madhyandinas. s 

32. S§apheyas. 9 

33. T&paniyas. 10 

34. Kapolas. 1 1 12 

35. Paundravatsas. 1 2 

36. Avatikas. 13 

37. Paramavatikas, 14 

1 Aukshyas and Aukhyas, S', K. D. ; Aukhiyas, Ch. 785 ; Ausheyas? 
Ch. 376. Cf. PJin. iv. 3. 102. 

2 Khandikiyas, Ch, 785. ; Shindikeyes, Ch. 376 . ; Pan. iv. 3. 102. 

3 The Charanavyuha of the & K D. has, — 23. Apastambins • 24. 
Baudhavanins ; 25. Satyashadhius ; 26. fiiranyakes'in3 ; 27. A ukbeyas 
or A.udheyins. MS. Ch. 785. has, — 23. K&leyas (Kaleyah, Pan, iv. 2. 8.); 
24. f§|tyayanas (P3n. iv. 3. 105.) ; 25. Hirapyakes'as ; 26, Bb&radv&jas ; 
27. Apastambiyas. MS. 376 , K&letas, f§atyayinins, HiranyakesTns, 
Bh&radvAjins, Apastambins. 

4 P. 279. 66 Of the tree of the Yajur-veda there are twenty-seven branch- 
es, which Vais'ampayana, the pupil of Vyasa, compiled and taught to as 
many disciples.” 

s P&a. vi. 2, 38. text ; ii. 4. 58. I. 

6 Baudheyas, P.-p. Ch. 785. ; Augheyas, S. K. D. ; Gaudheyas, S. G. 
P, ; Baudhayanas, Ch. 376. E. I, H. ; Baudhih, P&n, ii. 4, 58, 1, 

7 Pan. iv. 2. 111. text. 

s M&dhyandineyas, Ch. 376. See Gana uts&di. 

9 S&peyas, P.-p. V S'aptyas, S'. K. D. j'Sipeya, Gana s'aunakSdi. 

10 Tipayaniyas, S'. K. D. ; Ch. 376 Tap&yanas, Ch. 785. 

11 Kali pas, P.-p. ; Kapilas, S'. K. D ; Ch. 785, ; Kapolas, Ch, 376, 

12 Paundravachhas, P.-p. ; Ch. 376, Cf. Pan, vii, 3. 24. 

13 Cf. Gana gargidi, Pan, iv. 1. 17. ; iv. 1. 75, text. 

1 4 P&mavatikas or Paramivatikas, S', K, D, 
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38. PHtrfts'aryas. 1 11 

39. Vaineyas. 2 

40. Vaidheyas. 3 

4>h Audheyas. 4 

42. Mauneyas 5 

Though the number of the ^&kfa&s of the Yajur-ved* is stat'd as 
eighty-six by the Charanavydha, the names given, including the V&ja- 
saneyins, amount only to torty-three, exactly half the number expected. 6 
It is difficult to account for this, for although some other names are 
mentioned, for instance the Prdchya, Udichya and Nairritya* Kathas 
yet this would not increase the number of S£kh£s sufficiently. S 

The largest number of 5&kh&s is ascribed to the Sama-veda. It is 
Said to have been a thousand. The author of the Charanavyflha, how* 
ever, confesses that the greate# part of them no longer exist. Those 
remaining at the time when the Gharanavyilha was composed were the 
seven S&khas of the 

1. R&nSyaniyas. 7 

2. S&tyamugryap. 8 

3. K&lapas. 9 

4. Mahakalopas. 1 0 

5. L&ngal&yanas, 1 } 

6. S^rddlas. 12 

7. Kauthumas. 1 3 

The Kauthumas are again subdivided into the 

8. As'urflyanas. 14 

9. Vat&yanas. 15 

10 . Pr&njalidvaitabhrits. 1 6 

1 P&rasaras, P.-p. ; Ch. 785. 376. ; ParSa'anyas, S'. K. D. ; Gana 
kris'&sv&di ; gargadi. 

2 Vaidheyas, Ch. 785. ; Vaineyas, Ch. 376. 

3 Vaidheyas, Ch, 376. ; Vaineyas, Ch. 785, 

4 Aukliyas, P.-p. ; Addhas, Ch 376. ; Ugheyas, S'. K. D. : See P4n 

ii. 4. 7. ; Aukhiyas, Ch. 785. 

5 Baudhyas'vas, P.-p. ; Mauneyas, Ch. 785. ; Bodheyas, Ch. 370, 
The 8'. K. D. adds here, — 42. Galavas ; 43. Vaija ras ; 44 K&tyayantvas, 

6 In a MS. of the Charaka-s'akha of the K&thaka, 101 s'&kh&s of the 
Yajur-veda are mentioned. Catalogue of the Berlin MSS., p. 38. “ Ekott- 
aras at&dhvaryus'&khlprabhedabhinne yaiurvedak&thake,” 

7 Gana pailadi. 

* Satyamurgyas and S&tyamurgryas, Ch. 785.; Satyamurgryas, Ch 
376. ; P3n. iv. 1. 81. s J ’ 

9 Kaiopas, Ch. 785. 376., Pan iv. 3. >08. 

*® Mahataiopas, Ch. 785. 376: ; probably Mah&kaiapas. 

11 Lftngalas, Ch. 785. 

12 S&rdfUas, Ch. 376. ; wanting in Ch. 785. 

13 Qana Kartakaujapadi. 

11 Kauthumas, Oh. 785. ; Gana taulvalyadi, 

15 Sardulas,Oh. 785. 

16 Sura?ftyaniyas. Ch. 785, 
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11. Pr&ehfnayogyai. 1 

12, Naigeya-Kauthumai,® 

The account given by the S ; . K, D. is very different and in many 
plaoes corrupt. Hera we have, 1. the Asur&yaniyas or Sur&yaniyas, 
2. V&rt&ntaveyas, 3. Pr&njalas, 4. Rigvarnabhedas, 5. PrAohinayogya?, 

6. Jnanayogyas, 7. Ranayaniyas, The Ranayaniyas are subdivided into 
nine ; R&n&yaniyas, 8. S'&thyayaniyas (or Sarayaniyas, Sathyamugryas) 
9. ^atvalas (or Satyamudbhavas), 10, Maudgalas (not mentioned in the 
Bhashya), ll. Knallaias, 12. Mah4khallavas, 13. L4ngalas, 14, Kaufchumas, 
15. Gautamas, 16. J&iminiyas. 

Of the Atharva-veda nine divisions are mentioned, bub the names 
given are incomplete and corrupt. They are given here, with some 
conjectural emendations from the MSS. 3 

1. Paippaladas. 4 

2. j§aunakas. 5 

8. Damodas. 

4 . Tottayanas, 

5. Jay&las. 

6. Br&hmapallLs'as. 

7. Kaunakhins. 

8. Bevadar8 ? anins. 6 

9. Ch&ranavidy&s. 

This list makes no distinction between old and new Charanas. If 
we had the whole Vedio literature before us, as it was living during 
ancient times in the traditions of numerous Br&hmanie families, it would 
be possible to determine which of these Charanas owe their origin to 
S&tras, which to Br&hmanas or Sanhifc&s. As it is, we can only infer 
that some Charanas, like those of the As'val4yanas, Hiranyakas'ins, Bhara- 
dv&jins, Apastambins, Baudbayanas, P&r&s'aryas, & o., are in all probabi- 
lity of modern origin, because che o ily works ascribed to their founders 
are Sutra compilations. Their Sanhit&s and Brahmanas, whenever 
they are mentioned, seem to be the same as those of older Charanas, 
with but small modifications. Other Charanas, like those of the Pain- 
gins, Kaushitakins, Aitareyins, Saty&yanins &c., are not mentioned 
in connection with any Sutras composed by authors bearing these 
names ; and it is most likely, therefore, that they derive their origin 

1 Prajvalan&dvaitabhnts, Ch. 785. ; Pranjaiidvenabhrits, Ch. 376. 
Gana Gargadi. 

Praebinayogyas and Naigeyas. 

3 The text in the S.K.D. has I I St^TcU: | SfRIT: I ^?TT 

^ «?ra: l ^rr: I 1 i l u 

?[tht sf?i stM *n(ri?rt i|M.s. ch. 785. 

mads #?r*t^T^T^reri^r sn^55T an q55r gRoifqr- 

QTftfill MS. Ch. 376. reads, 

4 Pftn. iv, 2. 66. 

5 Pan. iv. 3. 106. 6 Gana Saunakidi. 
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from authors whose names have been perpetuated in the titles of cer- 
tain Br&hmanas. Whether these Charanas were in possession of Sfttras 
is doubtful, nor have we any means of determining whether, for ins- 
tance, a member of the Aifcarayi-oharaaa, after adopting the Kalpa- 
sfttras of S'aqnaka, would retain his allegiance to the Aitareyins or not. 
The ancient Sanhit&s used in, the.-e Br&hmana-eharauas, and originally 
adopted from older Charanas, were not likely to be affected by consi- 
derable differences after their adoption. The fact that we never find 
a Kaushitaki-sanhita or Paingi-sanhita quoted tends to show that the 
Charanas, which owe their independent constitution to the introduction 
of a Brahmana, retained in most instances the original text of their 
Sanhitas. Charanas, lastly, like those of the ^&kalas, Bdskalas, ^ais'i- 
ras, &o., whose names are connected neither with Sutras nor Brafimanas, 
but with Saohit&s only, must be referred to the earliest period of the 
formation of Vedic communities, and must have existed, as (die hearers 
of their own traditional collection of hymns, before the composition of 
either Brahman&s or Sutras. With regard to many Charaniis,, however, 
it will remain doubtful to which of these three classes they belong, until 
a larger number of Vedic works peculiar to each Char an a becomes 
available. Charanas like those of the Madhyandinas and Kanyas must 
be referred to the Br&hmana period, because their Sanhitas and Br&hmanas 
are ascribed to one and the same teacher. This teacher, Y&jnavalkya, 
is represented as the author of modern Brahmapas and we saw that, in 
all probability, his San hi tA was even more modern than his BrAhmanas. 
The fact however, that the Sutras adopted by the Mafihyandina and 
K&nva-eharanas are ascribed to Katyayana, shows that these Charanas 
existed certainly previous to the Sutra period. With regu’d to the 
SanhiriTebaranas it will always be difficult to determine how far their 
differences were fixed, if not originally called forth by the introduction of 
the Br&hmanas. Most likely the Sanfiita charanas are restricted to the 
Ri'-veda. It is certain, at least, that no Brahmana belonging to any 
Veda was composed before the division of priest into Hotris, Udgatris, 
and Ad h vary us, — had taken place. Before that division there was but 
one collection of hymns, that of the Bahvriehas, and it is among the 
Bahvrichas only that we have any distinct traces of Sanhir.fi-charanas. 

It will always be very difficult to assign a distinct meaning to. such 
terms as Charana and $akha, because we have nothing that exactly 
corresponds to them in our own experience. Literary works, such as 
the Sakh&s were, have assumed with us a much more tangible shape. 
They exist as books, and not merely a,s a body of thought handed down 
in schools, or in families. To read a a'akha meant not only to go over 
it, but to take possession of it to guard it in the memory, and to enable 
others to read it by repeating it to them. A man wfio had read a book 
was himself the book : the song of a poet had no outward existence 
except through those who heard and remembered it. A work once com- 
posed, might either wither for want of a n audience, or grow, like a tree, 
of which every new listener would become a new branch. The idea of 
representing what we should call an edition of a hundred copies, by the 
simile, of a branch, was a very natural one, and if we once adopt it and 
enter into the spirit of this Sanskrit idiom, we see that it is difficult to 
distinguish betvyaeu the branch, as the book, and the branch, as tho 
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reader ; between the trust, and the trustee. It would be well, however, 
to speak of the former only as s'akha, and o f the latter as the reader of 
a s'Hkha, while we should reserve the name of Charana for those ideal 
successions . or fellowships to which all those belonged who read the 
same s'akh&, 

If it is difficult to describe what a £§akha and a Charana were, it is 
all the more necessary to state what they were not. Now a Charana 
was not the same as a Gotra or Kula. Gotra or Kula means a family, 
and the number of families that had a right to figure in the Brahmanic 
Peerage of India was very considerable, The Brahmans were proud of 
their ancestors, and preserved their memory with the most scrupulous 
care, as may be seen by the numerous treatises on ths subject which 
are preserved to the present day. M&dhava, for instance, after stating 
who his father, mother, and brothers were, what 5akha. he followed, 
what Sutra he had adopted, adds at the end that his family descended 
from Bharadvdja, 1 Gotras, or families existed among Kshatriyas and 
Vais'yas as well as among Brahmans. 2 Charanas were confirmed to 
the priestly caste. Gotras depended on a real or imaginary community 
of blood, and thus correspond to what we call families. Charanas depend- 
ed on the community of sacred tests. They were ideal fellowships, 
held together by ties, more sacred in the eyes of a Brahman than 
the mere ties of blood. They were the living depositaries of the 
most sacred texts, and with the extinction of a Charana, the words 
which were believed to be the breath of God would have been lost 
without the hope of recovery. Members of different Gotras, might 
belong to the same Charana. When the member of a Gotra, became 
the founder of a new Charana, the n8w Charana might bear the name 
of its founder, and thus become synonymous but not identical, with 
a Gotra. 

The names of the Charanas were naturally preserved as long as the 
texts which they embodied continued to be studied. The names of the 
Gotras were liable to confusion, particularly in later times, wheji their 
number had become very eonsidrable. Bus the respect which the 
Br&hmans, from the very earliest time, paid to their ancestors, and the 
strictness with which they prohibited marriages between members of 
the same family, lead us to suppose that the genealogical lists, such as 
we find in the 8 rah man a?, in the Sutras, in the Mahabharata, in 
the Puranas, and even at the present* day, present in their general 
outlines a correct account of the priestly families of India. All Brah- 
manic families who keep the sacred fires are supposed to descend 
from the Seven Rishis. These are: — Bh?igu 3 Angiras , Vis' vdrnitr a 9 
Fasishtfta, Kds'yapa , Atri, Agaati, The real ancestors, however, are 
[ eight in number : — Jam ad igni, Gautama and Bharadx&j Vis'vdmitra , 

=q qrgqV i 

WH3T5T ^5 srcs H ff srmq; w 

3 Baudhayana-sutra-bhashya. MS, E. I. H. 104, p, 91, 
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Vasishth®, Kds'yapa, Atri $ Agaslya. * The eight Gotras. which descend 
from these Rishis, are again subdivided into forty-nine Gotras, and 
these forty-nine branch off into a still larger number of families. The 
names gotra, vans'a, varga, paksha, and gana are all used in the same 
sense, to express the larger as well as the smaller families descended from 
the eight Rishis, 

A Brahman, who keeps the sacrificial fire, is obliged by law to know 
to which of the forty-nine Gotras his own family belongs, and in consecra- 
ting his own fire he must invoke the ancestors who founded the Gotra 
to which he belongs. Each of the forty-nine Gotras claims one, or two, 
or three, or five ancestors, and the names of these ancestors constitute 
the distinctive character of each Gotra, 1 A list of these forms part of 
most of the Kalpa-sutras* and I here give one of them from the 12th 
Book of As'valayana’s Srauta- sutras, 2 

List of the Forty-nine Gotras, according to As'val&yana, xii. 10, seq, 

1. THE BHRIGUS. 

Name of Gotra. No. of Ancestors. Invocation of Ancestors. 

1. Jamadagna Vats&b 5 Bhargava, Chyavana, Apnavana, Aurva, 

Jamadagneti. 

2. Jamadagnyah or 5 Bh&rgava, Chy&vana, Apnavana, Arab* 

J&raadagn&b. tisbena, Anupeti. 

3. Bid&b 5 Bh&rgava, Chy&vana, Apnav&na, Aurva, 

Baideti. 

4 Yaska 
Badhaula 
Mauna 
Mauka 
Sarkarakshi 

S&rshfci Y 3. Bh&rgava, Vaitahavya, S&vetaseti, 

S&varni 

S&lank&yana 

Jaimini 

Devantv&yanah 

5. Syaitah 3 Bhargava, Vainya, Partheti, 

S I B&dhryas'veti. 
or 

3 Bh&rgava, Daivod&sa, B&dhryas'veti, 

C I Gartsamadeti. 

7. Sunak&h j or 

t 3 Bhargava, f^aunahotra, Gartsamadeti. 

1 JT^aTorrqTrrlvr i 3 

^ i stwhct 11 

2 These lists vary considerably in the different Sfitras. Pur ushottama, 
in his Pravaramanjari, has made an attempt at collecting and explaining 
them. He uf 63 the Kalpa-sutras of Baudhajana, Apastamba, Saty&sh&dha, 
Kundina, Bharadv&ja, Laugakshi. Kafcy&yana, and As'val&yana ; the 
Matsya-purana, the Bh&rata, Manu ? s Law-book and their commentaries. 
For Baudh&yana he quotes a commentary by Amala ; for Apastamba, 
Dh&rtasvamin, Kapardisv&min, Gurudevasv&min ; for As'val&yana, 
Devasy&min. 
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Name of Gotra. 


8 . Gutamah 

9. Uehafchy&h 

10. Rahuganah 

1 1 . Somarajakayah 

12. Yamadevah 
IS. Brihadukthab 


3 

II. b. 
\ 3 


14. Prishadas'v&h 

15. Rikshah 

16. Kakshivantak 

17. Dirghatamasab 

18. Bharadvajagnive- \ 

s'y^h J 

19. Mudgalab 

20. Vishnuvriddhab 

21. Gar gali 

22. Harita 
Kutsa 
Pinga 
$ankha 
Darbhya 
Bhaimagav&k 

28. Sankriti 
Putim&sha 
Tandi 
Sambhu 
J§iivagavab 

24. Kanvak 

25. Kapayab 

26. Saunga-Sais'iryah 


27. Atrayah 

28. Gavishtkirfik 


No. of Ancestors. Invocation Ancestors. 

II. THE ANGIRASAS. 

II. 5 . THE GOTAMAS. 

3 Angirasa, Avasya, Gaufcameti. 

3 ,, Auchathya, Gautameti, 

3 „ R&huganya. Gautameti. 

3 ,, Somarajya, Gautameti. 

3 „ Vamadevya, Gautameti. 

3 „ Barhadukthya, Gautameti. 

3 „ P&rashadas'va, 

or Yairupeti. 

3 Ashtadanshtra, Parshadas'va, Yairupeti. 
5 Angirasa, B&rhaspatya, Bharadvaja, 
Vandana, Mitavaehaseti. 

5 „ Auchathya, Gautama, Aus'ija 

Kakshivateti. 

„ Auchathya, Dirgbatamaseti. 
THE BHARADYAJAS. 

Angirasa, B&rhaspatya, Bharadvajeti. 

3 „ Bharmyas'va, 

or Maudgalyeti. 

3 Tarkshya, Bharmyas'va, Maudgalyeti. 

3 Angirasa, Paurukutsya, Trasadasyaveti. 

5 „ Barhaspatya, Bharadv&ja, 

or a G^rgva, S'ainveti. 

3 Angirasa", S'ainya, G&rgyeti* 


1 


3 Angirasa, Ambarisha, 

Y or Yauvan&sGeti 

1 3 Mandh&tra, Ambarisha, Yauvao&s'veti. 


J 

1 


j 3 Angirasa, Gaurivita, 
y or Sankrityeti. 

3 §aktya, Gaurivita, Sankrityeti, 


J 


3 Angirasa, Ajamilha, 
or . Kanveti. 

3 Angirasa, Ghaura, Kanveti. 

3 ,, Mahiyava, Urukshayaseti. 

5 „ Barhaspatya, 

or Bharadv&ja, Katya, Atkileti. 

3 

I1I a THE atbis. 

3 Atreya, Arehananasa, Syavas'veti," 

3 „ Gavishthira, Paurvatifcheti. 

26 
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Name of Gotra. 1 

29. Chikita- 
G&lava- 
K&labava- 
Manutantu- 
Kus'ikafy 

80. i§raumata~k&maka- 

yan&h 

81. Dhananjay&h 

32. Ajab 

33. Robing 

34. Ashtak&h 

35. P&rana-Vikidh&pa- 

yantab* 

36. Katfih 

37. Aghamarshan&h 

38. Renavah 

39. Venavaj? 

49. 5&lank&yana» 
J§&U\ksha~ 
Lohit&ksha- 
Lohitajahnavab 


No. of Ancestors. Invocation of Ancestors, 

IV. TUB VXS'VAMITEAS, 

I 

}• 8 Vais vSmitra, Devar&ta, Audaleti. 


Devas'ravasa, Daivatara- 
seti. 

Madhuehhandasa, Dh&n- 
anjayj’eti. 

Madhuehhandasa, Ajyefci. 
Madhuehhandasa, Rauhi- 
neti, 

Madhuehhandasa, Ashta- 
keti. 

Devarata, Pauraneti, 

K&tya, Atkileti. 
Aghamarshana, Raus'keti. 
G&fckina, Rainaveti. 
G&thina, Vainaveti, 

f§alankayana, Kaus'iketi, 


V THE KAS'YAPAS. 

41. Kas'yap&h 3 K&s'yapa, Avatsara, Asiteti. 

42. Nidhruv&h 8 „ „ Naidhruveti. 

43. Rehhlb 3 „ Raibhyeti, 

C 3 Sandila, As'ita, Daivaleti. 

44. ^andilAh j or 

(. 3 Kas'yapa, „ ,, 

VI. THE VASISHTIIAS* 

45. Vasishth&h l Vasishtheti A 

46. Upamanyavah 3 Vasishtha, Abharadvasu, 

Indrapramadeti. 

47. ParAs'ar&h 3 Vasishtha, $&ktya, P&ras'aryeti, 

48. Kundinah 3 „ Maitravarunn, 

Kaundinyeti, 

VII. THT AGASTIS, 

( 3 Agastya, Dardhaehyuta, 

49. Agastayah -1 or Idhmav&heti. 

t 3 Agastya, Dardhaehyuta, Somav&heti. 

There are other lists of much greater extent, which may become 
useful in time for chronological calculations. In them the first branch 
of the Ehrigus, the Vatsas, count 73 names; among them such names 
as ^aunakSvanah (8). Pailah (13), PaingaloyaiuUi (14), P&ninifr (29), 
VMmikayah (30). The Vidas comprise 13, the Arshtishenas 8, the 
Yaskas 20, the Mitrayus ll r the Vainyas 3, and the Sunakas 9 names# 
It would occupy too much space to print these lists here, 


45. Vasishth&h 

46. Upamanyavah 

47. ParAs'ar&h 

48. Kundinah 


49. Agastayah 
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In order to prove that these lists were not merely arbitrary composi- 
tions, their practical bearing on two very important acts of the ancient 
Br&hmanic society, the consecrating of the sacriScial fires, and 
marriage, should be borne in mind. 

When the fire is to be consecrated, Agni Havyavahana, the god who 
carries the libations to heaven, must be invoked This invocation or 
invitation of Agni, is called pravara. 1 ^Agni himself or the fire is called 
Arsheya, the offspring of the Rishis, because the Rishis first lighted him 
at their sacrifices. He is the Hotri as well as the Adhvaryu among 
the gods. Like the Hotri and Adhvaryu priests, he is supposed to 
invite the gods to the sacrifice, and to carry himself the obtation 
to the seat of the immortals. When therefore a Brahman has his own 
fire consecrated, he wishes to declare that he is as worthy as his 
ancestors to offer sacrifices, and he invites Agni to carry his" oblations 
to the gods as he did for his ancestors. The names of these ancestors 
must then be added to his invitation, and thus the invitation or invoca- 
tion of the ancestors came to be called pravara, For instance, if a 
Brahman belongs to the family of the Mandukeyas, he must know that 
the Mandukeyas belong to the Vatsa?, and that the Vatsas are descend- 
ed from Bhrigu, and invoke five ancestors. He must, therefore, like all 
members of tfce Yatsa-gotra, invoke Agni by the names of Rbargava, 
Chyavana, Apnavana, Aurva, and J&madgna. If he* belong to the family 
of Yajaavalkya, a branch of the Kus'ikas, descendants of Vis'vamitra, he 
must invoke Agni by the name of Yis'vamitra, Devarata and Udala. 
This, at least, is the rule laid down* in the Baudhayana-sutra, with 
which the As'val&yana-sutra coincides, expect that it does not mention 
the YftjnaVdlkyas as a subdivision of the Kus'ikas. This custom was 
known at the time of the composition of the Brahmanas, and we have 
no reason to doubt that ever since the first establishment of Vedic sacri- 
fices, tbe forty-nine families preserved the tradition of their sacred 
pedigree, and that their genealogies possess a certain historical value. 2 

This is confirmed still further if we consider the ancient Brahmanic 
marriage laws. To marry a woman belonging to the same Gotra, or 
having the same Pravara, was considered incest, and visited with 
severe penance. As'valayana (xii. 15.) says: “ Asam&napravarair 
viv^-hah.’' “Marriage takes place with persons who have not the same 
Pravara, i, <?., who do not invoke the same Rishis as their ancestors.” 
Apa&tamba says: “Sagotr&ya duhitaram .na prayacbehhet," “Thou 
shalt not give thy daughter to a man belonging to the same Gotra or 
family.” Y&jnavalkya says*. “ Aroginim bhr&trimatim asamanarshago- 
fcraj&m udvahet,” “Let a man marry a woman who is free from disease, 

qsniqr; ran \\ 

2 Thus we read in the $rauta- sutras, of the Manavas, that the 
Dikshita must say his name, the name of his Gotra, of his father, grand- 
father and great grandfather ; a custom which, if observed as a sacred law, 
must have -preserved a genealogical knowledge for many generations. 

rftffaftr snq 3 $ m 1 3 ng*Tnmfirfa 1 sjgra g* 

fqg^stT i 3?^ frifer I 3 *$** stfqsra^r y\ 
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who has brothers, and who is not the daughter of a man having the same 
ancestors* and belonging to the same Gotra as himself,” In each case 
severe punishments are threatened if a man transgress these rules 
knowingly, or even unknowingly. There are some special rules with 
regard to marriage, which differ again according to different S ft bras ; of 
which the following, taken from As'val&yana, may serve as a specimen : 

1. Persons who have the same Pravara must not intermarry. 
Hence a Par&s'ara must not marry the daughter of Par&s'ara. 

2. Person belonging to the same Gotra must not intermarry. 
Hence a Vis'vftmitra must not marry the daughter of a Vis'v&mitra, 

8. There are exceptions to this rule among the Bhrigus and 
Angirasas, As a general rule, persons are called eagotra, if but one 
of the Rishis whom they invoke is the same. Hence an Upamanyu 
must not marry the daughter of a Par&s'ara, because the name of 
Vasishtha occurs in the bryarsheya pravara of both. But the three 
Gotras of the Bhrigu^ from the ^yaitas to the Sunakas, may intermarry, 
The first four Gotras of the Bhrigus must uot, neither the six first 
Gotras of the Gobamas. The Prishadas'vas, Mudgalas, Yishnuvriddhas, 
Kanva^, Agastyas, Haritas, Sankritis, Kapis, and Yaskas may intermarry 
among themselves, and with the J&madagnyas, &c. Dhirghatamas’, on 
the contrary, Auchathyas and Kakshivats are to be considered as 
members of one Gotra, nor are marriages allowed between the Bhara- 
dv&j&gnives'is, Rikshas, §unga-f§ais'iris, (or Sungas, Sais'iris), Katas, and, 
according bo some, the Gargas. 

It is clear from this that the science of genealogy, being so inti* 
mately connected } with the social and ecclesiastical system of the 
Br&hmans, must have been studied with great care in India, and that the 
gsnealogical lists which have been preserved to us in ancient works 
represent something real and historical. 

After we have thus gained an insight into the system by which the 
Brehmanas were handed down from generation to generation, we now 
return to a consideration of the literary merits of these works. The 
Br&hmanas represent no doubt a most interesting phase in the history 
of the Indian mind, but judged by themselves, as literary productions, 
they are most disappointing. No one would have supposed that at so 
early a period, and in so primitive a state of society, there could have 
risen up a literature which for pedantry and downright absurdity can 
hardly be matched anywhere. There is no lack of striking thoughts, of 
bold expressions, of sound reasoning, and curious traditions in these 
collections. But these are only like the fragments of a torso , like pre- 
cious gems set in brass and lead. The general character of these works 
is marked by shallow and insipid grandiloquence, by priestly conceit, 
and antiquarian pedantry. It is most important to the historian that 
he should know how soon the fresh and healthy growth of a nation 
oan be blighted by priestcraft and superstition. It is most important 
that we should know that nations are liable to these epidemics in 
their youth as well as in their dotage. These works deserve to be 
studied as the physician studies the twaddle of idiots, and the raving 
of madmen. They will disclose to a thoughtful eye the ruins of 
faded grandeur, the memories of noble aspirations, But let us only 

/ 
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try to translate these works into our own language, and we shall 
feel astonished that human language and human thought should! 
ever have been used for such purposes. The following is a small 
specimen, and it has not bean chosen to give an unfavourable idea 
of the Br&hmanas. It is the beginning of the Aitareya-br&hmana, 
and explains a sacrificial act in itself full of meaning. Originally the 
Dikshaniy&, as this ceremony is called, was meant to represent, by 
simple and natural emblems, the new birth through which a man, 
on his first admission to the sacrifice, was believed to enter a new life. 
Let us see what became of this act in the hands of the Br&hmans, 

Agni is the first among the Gods, Vishnu the last. 1 Between them 
stand all the other deities, 

They offer a Purol&s'a to Agni and Vishnu which has been prepared 
for the DikshaniyA in eleven jars.- 

They offer it indeed to all the deities of this ceremony, without; any 
difference. 3 

For Agni is all the deities, Vishnu is all the deities. 41 

They are the two extremities of the sacrifice, Agni and Vishnu. Thus 
when men offer the Purolas'a to Agni and Vishnu, they worship the 
deities at both ends. 5 

Here they say, if there be a Purolas'a prepared in eleven jars, and 
there be two gods, Agni and Vishnu, what rule is there for the two, or 
what division ? 6 

The Purolas'a of eight jars belongs to Agni, for the G&yatri verse 
consists of eight syllables, and the Gayatri is Agni’s metre. That of 

The commentator says that the gods among whom Agni and Vishnu 
are the first and last, are the gods to whom prayers are offered at the 
ceremonies belonging to the Agnishtoma. There are 12 prayers (s'astra), 
and the first is addressed to Agni (bhur Agnir jyotih) ; the last, which is 
an &gnim&rufca, contains a verse in praise of Vishnu (Vishnor nu kam). 
See Kaushitaki-brahmana, viii. 1. This passage proves nothing as to the 
relative dignity of Agni and Vishnu. In the Kaush.-br, Agni is called 
avar&rddhya, Vishnu* para rddhyas, and the Com. explains these terms as 
signifying the first in the former, and the first in the latter half. 

2 srisrrfhtiF* gtnmtf il 

A purol&s'a is a baked flour cake (pakvah pishtapindah) and nirvap , 
t'o strew, means originally to take four handfuls of rice from the cart and 
throw them into a winnowing basket. Here, however, it means the offer- 
ing of the oblation which has been prepared in that manner. The original 
meaning of Diksh& is said to be “shaviDg or cleansing,” 

4 srfsrir srsn il 

5 t gg q srfefr ^firagr af dfimtstusf 

firertreicTcr nsr il 

It 
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three jars belongs to Vishnu, for Vishnu strode thrice through this 
universe, This is their rule here, and this the division, 1 

He who thinks himself without wealth, may offer a Ohara in ghee 
(clarified butter), 3 

On this earth no one succeeds who has no wealth ? 3 

The ghee in the Ohara, is the milk of the woman, the grains belong 
to the man; both together are a pair. Thus the Oin.ru increases him 
by this very pair with progeny and cattle, so that he may prosper. 4 

He who knows this is increased with progen 7. 6 

He who performs the New-moon and Full-moon sacrifices, has com- 
menced with the sacrifice and with the gods, 6 After having sacrificed 
with the New-moon or Full-moon oblatioo, he may perform the DikshA 
on the same oblation and the same sacrificial seat, 7 

This is one Diksha. 8 

The Hotri m ust recite seventeen S&midheni verses. 9 

1 srar^qra 3Tisf%rs£T3!*T t mqsfr qTqqq?r 

t'siraferffi? m fqqfqj: ll 

2 ^ ^ fq<=faq ft 

3 qiq h ?r qfafssfq q qfqfqgfq n 

4 ?raa;q afe^rt q^f ^ qq^qg^tt* qcqqqr qgfq: 

sraaafa u3TTc§ 11 

5 qgfqq qq II r 

(i sTTrsqq^T qi qq ®rrcsq^q% q*!<£»rqmi¥qT q-qq mmm* 

qi qr ^fqfq af^qyqft'fq qqq 

|| 

The commentator tries to show that the Dars'a-purna-masa sacrifices 
are connected with all other rites. Although the Soma sacrifice is not a 
modification of the Dars'a-pftrna-m&sa, still the Ishtis, as, for instance, 
the Dikshaniya and Pr£tyaniv&, are, and they form part of the Soma 
sacrifice The Agnihotra also, with all its parts, does not follow the rules 
of the D. P., but it has reference to the Ahavaniya and the other sacred 
fires, and these fires must be placed by means of the Pavamfuia-ishti, 
Now, as all the Ishtis are modifications of the D. P,, the relation is 
established ; aud therefore the D. P. may be called the beginning of all 
sacrifices. 

7 The commentator says ; k&vii means the sacrifice, and barhih means 
the same, and he takes the two locatives in the sense of “after this new- 
moon and full-moon sacrifice has been performed.” 

?fq: sfq q^tq^U: I cTf^qsrTfrrqiW^ ^fqfq 

q$ qfffq qisgfgq srfer qsrrtq n 

8 The last words, “this is one DikshS, 1 ’ indicate that there is another ; 
that is to- say, some allow the Soma sacrifice, which begins with the 
Diksh&, before the Dars'a-purna-m^sa. 

9 \\ 

The number is stated, because generally the Samidhen is are only fifteen 
in number. These fifteen were originally but eleven verses, of which the 
first and last, are repeated three times. 
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The Prajapati, the Lord of the World, is seventeen-fold, the months 
are twelve, and the seasons five, by putting the Element* and Sis'ira 
seasons- as one, So much is the year, and the year is Prajapati. 1 

He who knows this prospers by these verses which reside in Praj&- 
path 2 

The sacrifice went away from the gods. They wished to find it by 
means of the Ishtis. The Ishtis are called Ishtis because with them 
they wished to wish) to find it. 3 They found it. 4 

He who knows this prospers after having found the sacrifice. 5 

What are called oblations (ah uti) are invocations (ahuti); with them 
the sacrificer calls the gods, this is why they are called &hutis. 6 

They are called Utis, for by their means the gods come to the calling 
of.the sacrifieer (dyatiti, they corns)* Or because they are the paths 
and the ways, they are called utis ; for they are the way to heaven for 
the sacrifiicer. 7 

There they say, as another priest makes the oblation (sciL the 
Adhvaryn), then why do they call him the Hotri (the offerer), who 
recites the prayers and form alas ? s ^ 

Because he causes the deities to be brought near according to their 
station, saying, 4fi Bring him, bring him, ” this is the reason why he is 
called Hotri ; he is a Hotri (from dvah, to bring near. 9 

He who knows this, is called a Hotri. 10 

He whom the priests initiate (by means of the Diksha ceremony), he 
is made again to be an embryo (he is born again.) 1 1 

1 t nsrrqfcTsfesi ffWfc Srfsrftai&r: errata 

vrt^Tc^f^c^t JtSTTqfcI: SI 

2 srjnq^Rctfnfq^TJfr ^TsTrfar a? gm n ^ it 

3 The Brahmana gives here thre8 fanciful etymologies of iskti , the 
technical name of the sacrifice ; of dhiii , the oblations enjoined at the 
sacrifice ; and of uti, another name for the same. The red etymology of 
iskti is not ish, to wish, but yaj, to sacrifice; of dkuti, nDt hvayati , to call, 
but juhoti j to offer; of uti , not dydti , to eom8, but dvdti , to protect. 

4 JTlir t ^^*K7TffrrrJTf«lfir: fulfil: 

*eif^taTfrrf«£ta ararf*** il 
8 I? n 

6 t qrt=rT Tafrqlr fqPq asjTf’Ttar- 

wgt cTT STTTT .mfflfsil ?5tlTT?ff?T ^ # cf«n%T ST: 

8 StTsg stTSasrfasr sierar Irtcrarsta ffar II 

The commentator says, that the proper name for the Hotri would seem 
to be Anuvakfcri or Yasbtri, because =5ttgsta ^TT^rt tT qgf?T H 

9 mrq si a* q-qmrsrq I^ctt srgflrrq^TgfTfllcqtsr^f?! 

^TtfT srafajl 

10 % eta ^ \\ ^ \\ 

11 gfisjT m fstfa || 
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They sprinkle him with water. 1 

Water is seed ; having thus given this to him, they initiate him. 2 

They anoint him with fresh butter (navanita). Charified butter for 
the gods is (called) Ajya ; for men Surabhighrita ; for the manes Ayuta , 
for the embryos Navanita, Therefore by anointing him with navanita, 
they increase him with his own portion. 3 

They anoint his oyes with a collyrium. 4 

Anointing is light for the eyes. Having thns imparted light to him, 
they initiate him. 5 

They rub him clean with twenty. one handfuls of Kns'a grass. 6 

Him who is pure and has thus been cleaned, they initiate. 7 

They take him to the hall, 8 

The hall is the womb for the pupil (dikshita). By taking him to the 
hall they take him (who was before represented as an embryo) into his 
womb. 9 

' In this true womb he sits, and hence he departs. 1 0 

Therefore the fruit is borne in the true womb and brought forth 
from it* 11 

Therefore let not the 3un shiue upon him in its rising or setting away 
from the hall' nor let the priests speak to him. 1 2 

They cover him with a cloth. 13 

1 ii 

3 sir am: cfc^f n 

* II 

srratf I ^rr*ri JTSsqtdjrrngcf ffirsarf utforr 

adrift** wrsfcf ra 

The commentator quotes a verse to the effect that molten ghee is called 
djya ; hardened* it is called ghrba ; slightly molten, it is called dyula ; 
and well seasoned it is called surabhi. But the Taifctiriyas say, 66 ghrit& 
is for the gods, astu for the manes, nishpakva for men. n Astu is here the 
same as ayu,t<z 9 slightly molten, and nishpa&vz, quite liquid. 

strcfaH II 

4 ^rr sri nat3T =rfrtN ?ic^r 

5 cotfifagrr ii 

6 ^Jcf || 

7 srarepfft II 

The hall is called Dikshit -vimita, beoanse it was made (vimita) for 
the initiated (dikshita). It is commonly called Pr&ehiuav ms'a, 

8 Strfasrf <**rr ?rrfa$ 1 N 11 

9 sr srcfsr ^ a 

10 sitalt tj g =sr srralr » 

12 aisraT jftureffa |j 
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This cloth is the caul in which the pupil is to be born; thus they 
oover him with the caul 1 

The skin of a black antelope is his next cloak. 2 

Next to the caul is the Jar&yu ; thus they cover him with the 
Jarayu . 3 

He closes his hands. 4 

With closed hands the embryo lies, with closed hands the child iff 
born, As he closes his hands, he holds the sacrifice, and all its gods 
between his hands. 5 

They say, there is no confusion for him who has first finished his 
Diksha , for his sacrifice is held fast (between his hands), and the gods 
are so likewise. -Therefore there can be no loss for him, like that which 
falls on him whose DikshA was finished later. 6 

After having put off his cloak, he descends t:> the bath. Therefore 
an embryo is born after he is separated from the Jar ay u. 7 

He descends together with his cloth — therefore a child is born toge- 
ther with the caul. 8 

For him who has not offered a sacrifice before, let (the Hotri) recite 
two puronuv&kyas, “ tvam agne sapratha asi,” (v. 13. 4.) for the first, 
a soma yas te mayobhuvah ” (i. 91. 9,) for the second portion of the 
ghee. 9 

1 35* *T 33^t* qcStmqfq II 

2 ^TiTJTTfsRg^n: qqfq i| 

3 3rTC *T 33^T55T?Tg JFagwt* qctfTWqfq || 

4 g^t ii 

6 gsr f $c*T qfffs'q: tfaf g^lt flffTCT STTqq qq?g^ 

5 *^ m #* qcsrqTsj g^^fr § 3 % is 

6 *T qq$* q?: qftgftqr 
^qqr ^qsqrf^tsqrc^ qq qqr q?lfq ll 

It is said by the commentator that if two or more Br&hmans perform 
the Soma sacrifice on the same spot and at the same time, they commit a 
sin, which is called sansav'i, confusion of libations. They ought to be 
separated by a river or a mountain. He, however, who has finished his 
Diksha first and holds the gods between his closed hands, is not exposed 
to the consequences of the sansava, because the gods will be with him and 
n t with the other man whose Diksha was finished later. 

7 q?gsq ^iiunrqfiq^q^trq qsirsgqsr qqf a 

8 3r|q qrersnsqffq q^qice|%T5^q srrqq n ^ a 

9 qtsraf sraqT 31% #rq qrslf q^rg* feqnqmq^f: g*igqr*% 

sigaqra: ’jqrrqrsnq: u 

After the general remarks on the Dikshaniyeshti which were given in 
the first three sections, without any particular regard to the offices of the 
Hotri the fourth section begins with the ceremonial rules for the Hotri, 
The Hotri has to recite certain verses on being ordered to do so by the 
Adhvaryu. 
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(The third line of the first verse is) u through thee they carry out the 
sacrifice and by reciting this line the Hotri carries out toe sacrifice 
for the pupil. 1 

For him who has offered a- sacrifice before, let the Hotri recite 
instead * 6 Agnih pratnena manmana," (viii 44. 12.) and “soma girbhish tva 
vayam” (i9l, 1 1.) 2 

By saying 6t pratnam” (former) a word which occurs in the first 
verse, he alludes to the former sacrifice. 3 

Both these rules (of using certain verses for a man who has not, 
and for a man who has, sacrificed before) are not to be observed, 4 

Let him rather use the two verses on the destruction of Vritra 
“ Agnir vritr&ni janghanab,” (vi. 16. 24.) and tvam Somlsi satpatifr" 
(i. 91. 5.) 5 * 

For he whom the sacrifice approaches de* troys Vritra ; therefore 
verses on the destruction of Vritra are to be used. 6 

Having enjoined these two verses for the introductory ceremony of 
the offering of ghee, the Br&hmana now proceeds to detail the y&jyanu- 
v&ky&s for the principal offering, 

66 Agnir mukham pratharno deva^u^m,*’ &c., is the PuronuvakyU, 
u Agnis' eha Vishno tapauttamam manah,” etc,, the Y&jy& verse. These 
two verses on Agni and Vishnu are correct in form The correctness 
of a sacrifice consists in its correctness of form; it consists in this that 
the verse recited alludes to the act performed; 7 * 

Agni and Vishnu are the guardians of th« DikshA among the gods. 
They are the lords of the Diksha. Therefore as the oblation is to Agni 
and Vishnu, they who are the lords of the DikshA are pleased and grant 
the DikshU, saying, Let those who perform this rite be initiated. 8 

1 ff?r o;gr%<T?iTf>r a 

2 31%: Sof IPtfSTT ^TJT =rflf¥T|r ?T: ^CTtSTFT: || 

3 ar^firfcr ^ ^innT^fgr » 

1 cirrarT^* n 

5 arfsTfsTTfar ecifaftfa ii 

6 ?[% qiT ^anfsrfer a 

The reason which the commentator gives for his extraordinary procae- 
diLg is, that in each of the two couples of verses which were first recom- 
mended, the first verse only contained an allusion to the peculiarities of 
the sacrifices, while the two verses now enjoined both treat of the destruc- 
tion of Vritra. 

7 si smfrr t?r=TTHTqf?rsj ?rq 37= ^snsri^arsT^r 

q'Tsqrig^r^ *rs?cn 1 auusnf^Tis^T ttcTsf 

o 

Instead of saving 4 ' anu vakjavajy-%” because the anuvftky3, comes be- 
fore the y%&, the compound \ ajyanuvakye is formed, the shorter word, 
according to grammar, sfc aiding first in a Dvaudva compound, The verses 
are not in the s'&kala-s'&kha of the Kig-veda. 

8 3|%S| 5 | ^SjrctTesI ^ ^ 
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They are Trishtabhs (by their metre), iu order that they may give 
bodily strength . 1 _ 

Having explained the verses used by the Hotri at the principal part 
of the sacrifice, the Br&hmana adds some rules on the Svishtakrit 
verses. . , ' \ 

He who wishes for beauty and for wisdom, let him use the two G&yatrt 
verses 2 of the Svishtakrit. 3 

The Gayafcri is beauty, full of wisdom. 4 

He who knowing this uses the two Gftyatris becomes possessed of 
beauty and wisdom. 5 

He who desires long life, let him use two Ushnih verses. 6 
Ushnih is life. 7 

He who knowing this uses the two Ushnihs, arrives at any age. 8 
He who desires heaven, let him use two Anushtubhs. 9 
There are sixty-four syllables iu the two Anushtubhs, and three 
are those worlds, (earth, sky and heaven) each of twenty-one parts. 
With each twenty-one syllables he ascends to these worlds, and. with 
the sixty-fourth he stands firm in heaven. 10 

He who knowing this uses the two Anushtubhs stands firm, 11 
He who desires wealth and glory, let him use two Brihatis, 12 
The Brihati is wealth and glory. 13 

t^rar m sfrm 

al ll 

1 ¥rqfrr: 11 « il 

2 They are “ Sa havyav&l amirtyah,” (iii. 11. 2.) and “ Agnir hofca 
purohitah.” (iii. 11, 1.) 

4 h%t t mqsft ii 

5 5tiT^f=rV vrs?f?T il 

6 ww: ^f=i II 

They ara Si A.gne viijasya goaaitah,” (i. 79. 4 ) and (i Si idh^no vasuah 

kavil?.'” (i. 79. 5.) 

7 Il 

8 ^5% ll 

9 3*3*5^ It 

They are “Tvam Agne vasun.” (i. 45. 1.) 

10 ^ %ts>t 

^ srf?rf?r- 

s% ii , 

1 1 afafsfer v ll 

ia «na^«rm 

' They are ‘-Ena vo agaim (vii 16 1.), and Udasya s'oohih.” (vii. 16. 3.). 
1 3 if?n u 
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He who knowing this u es two Brihatis gives himself wealth and 
glory , 1 

He who loves the sacrifice, let him use two Pankfcis, 2 

The sacrifice is like a Pankti. 3 

The sacrifice comes to him who, knowing this, uses two Pankfcis. 4 

Let him who desires strength, use two Trishtubhs. 5 

Trishtubh is strength, which is vigour and power. 6 

He who knowing this uses two Trishtubhs, becomes strong, vigorous 
and powerful. 7 

Let him who desires cattle, use two J agatis. 8 

Cattle is Jagati-like. 9 

He who knowing this uses two Jagatis, becomes rich in cattle. 10 

Let him who desires food, use two Vir&j verses. 1 1 

Viraj is food. 12 (vir&j, to shine.) 

Therefore he who has the largest food here shines most on earth ; 
this is the reason why it is called Viraj (shining). 13 

He who knows this shines forth among his own people; he is the 
best of his friends. 14 

All these are voluntary verses. We now come to those whioh are 
always to be used. 

Now the metre Vir&j possesses five powers. 

Because it has three lines, therefore it is G&yatri and Ushnih (which 
also have three lines). Because its lines have each eleven syllables, 
therefore it is Trishtubh. Because it has fchirfcy- three syllables, there- 
fore it is Anushtubh. (If it be said that the two Vir&j verses in 
question, i, e “ preddho agne ” &c., an i “imo ague,” &o., have only 
thirty-one and thirty-two syllables, it must be remembered that) 

2 qqft a 

They are “Agnim tam manye.” (v. 6. 1.) 

3 nirRT # II 

4 srarr swrfcr q qqfqsrq. qqft ^ j a 

5 a 

They are “Dve virfipe charata^. i, (i. 95. 1.) 

6 sftln qr iffri sftq fqqq a 

7 3Ti3T^f3[qqT5*. 5#q=rr?qqfa q a 

8 5T*T^ qg^TJT: a 

They are“Janasya gop&.” (v. II. 1.) 

9 5fT*T3T a 

11 fq < l 5n q$r raCT T: $qf?T || 

They are “Preddho ague” (vii, 1. 3.), “Imo agne,” (vii. 1. 18.) 

*2 aTCT* t •RreiS a 

13 sr qsr fqtrsrfa qf&ci- 

StT ll 

14 fk sf S! mfh q \\ ^ \\ 
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metres do not change by one syllable or by two, The fifth power is 
that it is Vir&j (shining), 1 

He who knowiag this uses the two Virij verses, obtains the power 
of all metres, retains the power of all metres, obtains union, uniformity 
and unison with all metres, eats and has to sat, has food together with 
his family. 2 

Therefore the two VirHj verses are certainly to be used, those which 
begin with “Preddho agno” and “Imo ague.” 3 

Diksha is right, Diksha is truth, therefore a man who performs the 
DikshA must speak the truth. 4 

Now they say, what man can speak all truth ? 

Grods are full of truth, men are full of falsehood, 5 

Let him make each speech with the word “Vichakshana.” (which 
means, let him put “vichakshana’' at the end of the name of a person 
whom he addresses.) 6 

The eye is vichakshana, for with it he sees clearly ( vi-chaksafi , to 
perceive.) 7 

The eye is established as truth among men, 8 

Therefore people say to a man who tells something, “Hast thou 
seen it ?” And if he says “ 1 saw it,” then they believe him. And if 
one sees a thing oneself, one does not believe others, even many. 9 

1 3?ifr 3 -3^4 5TT srfgtte (1 

?taT3f5T SCI fsjEffei 

qfkxxz II 

3 Rifai 

*TT3S3T 9«<frri El WT^Tf^rST* q 

f^CT§T II 

3 *35% I 3RI f&f SRI || 

* ^ srsufe grf^rstr 1 

Sight (rita) and truth (satya) are said to differ, inasmuch as rita means 
a true conception, satya , a true speech. 

5 3T«fr 5T3*I: ^4 Hctf ^Tc^ff5IT I |<*T 

wrasffiim ng^r sfa ll 

6 fgrar^sicft srra sr^q; 11 , 

For instance, instead of saying, “Devadatta, bring the cow;” let him say, 
“Devadatta, vichakshana, bring the cow.” According to Apasfcamba, 
vichakshana ought to be used after the names of a Kshatriya and Vais'ya, 
bub *‘e hanasita 1 ' after the name of a Br&hman. 

7 if ffa || Kaasha -br. ^$|fr g$pR 

8 CRTSC t 17^1 STSt fsrflcf II 

9 R^JTT^T^rranTTfl^Tf^Tf?! ^ *ISI^flTc*niTOrFT STgTSlfq 5RI t 

5SI|3Tfgr 11 
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Therefore let) a man make each speech with the word ^Vichafeshanaj*® 
then his uttered speech becomes fall of truth. 1 

The next extract is from the Kaushitaki-brAhmana (xxvi. 6.), It 
will show how completely the true character of the sacrifice had bean 
forgotten, and how much importance was attached to mere trifle®, 2 
It is intelligible, wherever there is an established ceremonial, and priests 
appointed to watch over it, that certain rules should be laid down for 
remedying any mistakes that may have occurred in the performance 
of a sacrifice. The chapter of accidents is a large one, and the Brah- 
mans have spared no pains in laying down the most compile ated 
rules, how to counteract the consequences of a real mistake, The 
rules of penance or prayas'chitta occupy, in several instances, one- 
third of the whole collections of ceremonial rules. But this was not 
enough. Discussions were raised, not only how to remedy mistakes, 
that had been observed at the time ; but how to counteract the effects 
of mistakes, unobserved during the performance of the sacrifice. To 
settle this question, the Kaushitakins quote the following story; — 

“And then Pratardana, the son of Divod&sa, fa famous king) having 
gone to the sacrifice of the Rishis of Nimxsha, sat down in their presence 
and asked the question : ‘If the Sadasya (the superintending priest, 
according to the ceremonial of the Kaushitakins) should make known 
a past blunder, or any one of the priests should observe it, how would 
you be free from sin V The priests were silent. Their Brahman was 
Alikayu, the descendant of Vacbaspati. He said, ‘I do not Jknow this, 
alas ! JUat us ask the teacher of our fathers, the elder Jatukarnya,, He 
asked him : ‘If the performer himself should observe a past blunder, 
or some one else should make it known, how could that blunder become 
not, a blunder ? by saying the passage again, or by an offering ? y 
Jatukarnya said, ‘The passage must be said again.’ Alikayu asked 
him again : Should he say again the S isfcra, the Anuvaebana. the 
Nigada, the Yajya, or whatever elses it may be, from beginning to end ? 
J&tukarJUya said ; As far as the blunder extends, so far let him say it 

1 qsmfs^sj^qq^q qrq fatTPTi qqfq 

qq% a % ii 

2 sro s ^rrrc sr^T tPfNfcrrtnri eqipq^m^qq fqfq- 

fe»?srT <13=53 qqfa^fargssrarlss^i qTq^cffeqart qr?qcifrr qjsf 
qTS3«sm ’FTrf^fd’ 3 3? ^ahmgstqrq#3»gqfe^T qgrrsr sr ^Tqrq 
qrsfrqgfa iaf gf'mraro- ^rfqi; qrjj^q q 5 qsrsis «rcrfar- 

t Gr a g s qqf «r*t «rr ^qq qr q»q qissmqgssitiT 

¥r%cg;#s&q 5TT ifq«q li^fT %% gqqh^r qq % sm? srrjj^Rnq- 

gq: to qigqqq qr faq? qr qrsqr qT q§r?qcsrq 
q^jqqqifilrlcf qiqfqrqg^W qTqsSfq?^ qi^ qT qi qi qr qn? 
Ifet 5 qig^qfsq f ^qr^ ^rqrqfoq qq gqqqrsn^fq ggqr- 
fa[f?r 5 sRHtqfqiqfk tTcrt^T q^<Fq 'faifqgssriimjjsq- 
^qfq «q* q^fq^qT l! 
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again, whether a verse, a half verse, a foot, a word, or a letter. Then 
said Kaushitaki : Let him not say the passage again, nor let . him per- 
form a penance offering (Kaush.-br. vi. 11.) It is not a blunder,’ so said 
Kaushitaki ; ‘for whatever blunder the Hotris commit at the sacrifice 
without being aware of it, all that, Agni, the divine Hotri, makes 
whole ; and this is confirmed by a verse from the Rig-vedad ” 

There are, however, othere passages in the brahmanas, fair of genuine 
thought and feeling, and most valuable as pictures of life, and as 
records of early struggles, which have left no trace in the literature 
of other nations. The story of Sunahas'epha, for instance, which we find 
in the Aitareyabrabmana, and in the Sankhayana-sutras is interesting 
in many respects. It shows that, at that early time, the Brahmans 
were familiar with the idea of human sacrifices, and that men who were 
supposed to belong to the caste of the Brahmans were ready to sell 
their sons for that purpose. The test of this story, together with the 
various readings, as gathered from the S&nkhayana sutras will be prin- 
ted in the appendix. 1 

“Haria'chandra, 2 the son of Vedhas, of the family of the Ikshv&kus, 
was a king without a son. He had a hundred wives, but had no son 
by them. In his house lived Parvata and Nstrada. He asked Narada : 
‘Tell me, O Narada, what do people gain by a son, whom they all wish 
for, as well those who reason as those who do not reason V 

Being asked by one verse, N&rada 3 replied in ten verses : 

•If a father sees the face of a son, born alive, he pays a debt in him, 
and goes to immortality. , 

‘The pleasure which a father has in his son is greater than all the 
pleasures that are from the earth, from the fire, and from the waters. 

Always have the fathers overcome the great darkness by a son ; 
for a Self is born from his Self ; it (the new-born Self, the son) is like a 
ship, full of food, to carry him over. 

What is the flesh ? What is the skin ? What are the hairs ? What 
the heat ? Try to get a son, you Brahmans ; he is undoubtedly the world. 

‘ Food is life for men, clothing his protection, gold his beauty, cattle 
his strength. His wife is a friend, his daughter is a pity 4 ; but the son 
is his light in the highest world. 

1 See Professor Wilson’s Eassay on Human Sacrifices in the Veda, 
and Professor Roth, in Weber’s Ind. Studien, i. p. 457. 

2 Haris'chandra was, according to the Puranas, the son of Tris'anku, 
king of Ayodhya. whom Vasishtha had cursed,* and who made Vis'v&mi- 
tra his Purohifca, Vis'v&mitra in the Brahmana is represented as one. of 
Haris'ehandra’s priests, but the officefof Brahmana is held by Vasishtha, In' 
the Ram&yana, the Sacrifice of Sunahs'epha takes place under King 
Ambarisha. 

3 Ndrada is known as a frequent inrterlocutor in the epic and puranie 
poetry, particularly in dialogues where moral and legal precepts are 
given. Cf. Burnouf Bhagavat purana, vol. iii. preface. 

4 The commentator gives a very different version of this line. He 
takes mala, which usually means matter, or mud, to signify the state of 
life of a Qfihastha , or householder. Ajina, the skin, particularly of the 
antelope (aja), he takes as a symbol of the Bralumchdrin state, because 
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i As husband he embraces a wife, who becomes his mother, when he be- 
comes her child, having been renewed in her, he is born in the tenth month. 

‘A wife is a wife (jay&) because man is born (jayate) again in her. She is 
a mother (abbuti) because he brings forth (abhuti); a germ is hidden in her. 

* The gods and the old ages brought great light unto her. The gods 
said to men : “ In her you will be born again.” 

6 There is no life for him who has no son, this the animals also know. 

‘ The path which those follow who have sons and no sorrows, is 
widely praised and happy. Beasts and birds know it, and they have 
young ones everywhere . 1 

Having thus spoken, he said to him : 4 Go to Varuna the king, and 
say : May a son be born to me, and I shall sacrifice him to you.’ The 
king assented, he went to Varuna the king, and said : 4 May a son be 
born to me and I shall sacrifice him to you/ Varuna said, 4 Yes . 1 A 
son was born to him, called Rohifca. Then Yaruna said to Haris'chan- 
dra : 4 A son is born to thee, sacrifice him to me/ Haris'chandra said : 

4 When an animal is more than ten days old, it can be sacrificed. May 
he be older than ten days and I shall sacrifice him to you/ 

Varuna assented. The boy was more than ten days old, and Varuna 
said : 4 He is older now than ten days, sacrifice him to me/ Haris'cban- 
dra said : 4 when an anima/s teeth come, then it can be sacrificed. May 
his teeth now come, and I shall sacrifice him to you/ 

Varuna assented. His .teeth came, and Varuna said: 4 His teeth 
have come, sacrifice him to me/ Haris'chandra said : 4 When an animal's 
teeth fall out, then it can be sacrificed. May his teeth fallout, and I 
shall sacrifice him to you/ 

Varuna assented ; his teeth fell out, and Varuna said: 6 His teeth 
have fallen out, sacrifice him to me/ Haris'chandra replied : 4 When an 
animal’s teeth come again, then it can be sacrificed. May his teeth 
come again, and I shall sacrifice him to you/ 

Varuna assented. HU teeth came again, and Varuna said : 4 His 
teeth have come again, sacrifice him to me/ Haris'chandra said : 
i When a warrior (kshatriya) is girt with his armour, then he can be 
sacrificed. Jtfay he be girt, and I shall sacrifice him to you/ 

Varuna assented. He was girt, and Varuna said : 4 He has been 
girt, let him be sacrificed to me/ 

Haris'chandra assented. He addressed his son and said : 4 Child, he 
gave you to me ; Death ! that I sacrifice you to him/ The son said, 
4 No ! * took bis bow, and went to the forest, aud lived there for a year, 

the pupil wears a skin. S' maa'runi, used in the singular for beard, he 
takes as a symbol for the Vanaprastha . because he does not shave any 
more ; and tap'is he explains to mean the penance practised by the Pariv - 
tdjaka. 

Why the birth of a daughter was considered a pity we learn from the 
following verse (metre Rathoddhata) : — 

3rrf*sRT ftrg: II * 
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And Varuna seized Haris’hehandra, and his belly swelled' This 
Rohita heard and went from the forest to the village (grama). Indra, 
in the form of a man, went round him, and said : ‘ For a man who does 
not travel about there is no happiness, thus we have heard, O Rohita ! 

A good man who stays at home is a bid man. Indra is the friend of him 
who travels. Travel.’ 

Rohita thought, a Brahman has told me to travel, and thus he tra* 
veiled a second year in the forest. When he went from the forest to 
the village, Indra, in tne form of a man, went round him, and said : 

< A. traveller’s legs are like blossoming branches, he himself grows 
and gathers the fruit. All his wrongs vanish, destroyed by his exertion 
on the road. Travel ! ’ 

Rohita thought, a Brahman has told me to travel, and thus ha 
travelled a third year in the forest. When he went from ths forest to 
the town, Indra, in the form of a man, went round him, and said : . 

‘ The fortune of a man who sits, sits also ; it rises, when he rises ; 
it sleeps, when he sleeps ; it moves well when he moves. Travel !’ 

Rohita thought, a Brahman has told me to travel, and thus he tra- 
velled a fourth year in the forest. When he went, from the . forest to the 
town, Indra, in the form of a man, went round him, and said : 

‘ A man who sleeps is like the Kali age ; * a man who awakes is like 
the Dvapara age ; a man who rises is^ like the Tret! age ; a man who 

travels is like the Krita age. Travel 1 , . 

Rohita thought, a Brahman has told me to travel, and thus he tra- 
velled a fifth year in the forest. When he went from the forest to the 
town, Indra, in the form of a man, went round him, and said : 

‘A traveller finds honey, a traveller finds sweet figs. ^ Look at the 
happinese of the sun, who travelling never tires. Travel ! ’ 

Rohita thought, a Brahman has told me to travel, and thus he tra* 
veiled a sixth year. He met in the forest a starving Rishi, Ajtgarta, 
the son of Sumvasa. He had three sons, S'unahpuchha, S unahsepka, and 
S'unoldngula! Rohita said to him: ‘ Rishi, I give you a hundred cows 
1 ransom mvself with one of these thy sons. The father embraced the 
eldest son, and said : • Not him.’ ‘ Nor him,’ said the mother, embracing 
the youngest. And the parents bargained to give Sunajis epba, the middle 
son. Rohita gave a hundred, took him, and went from the forest to 
the village. And he came to his father, and said : Father, Death ! 
T ransom mvself by him.’ The father went to Varuna, said : 1 shall 

LSe” K. to you.' Varuna .aid, ■ Y„ for a M*. .a M. 
than a Kshatriya.’ And be toll him to perform a Raj as uy a sacrifice. 
Haris'ebandra took him to be the victim for the day, when the 

Soma is spent to the gods, , . » 

Vis'vLitra was his Hotri priest, Jamadagm his Adhvaryu priest, 
Vasishtha, the Brahman, Aydsya, the Udgatn priest.. . When Suna^- 
s'enha" had been prepared, they found nobody to bind him to tue sacri- 
ficial Dost. And Ajtgarta, the son of Suyavasa said Give me another 
hundred! and I shall bind him.’* They gave him another hundred, and he 


i This is one of the earliest allusions to the four ages ^of 'the world. 

•2 La-ilois. in his translation of the Harivans'a (i. 121.), takes a differ- 
ent view of this circumstance. According to his translation bunafcs epha 
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bound him. When he had been prepared and bound, when the Apri 
hymns had been sung, and he had been led round the fire, they found 
nobody to kill him. And Ajigarta, the eon of Sfiyavasa said : ‘ Give 
me another hundred, and I shall kill him.’ They gave him another 
hundred, and he came whetting his sword. Then S'unaljs'epha thought, 
‘ They will really kill me as if I was not a man. 1 Death ! I shall pray 
to the gods.' He went with a hymn to Prajdpati (Lord of the World), 
the first of gods. Praj&pati said to him : fi Agni (fire) is the nearest of 
gods, go to bina/ He went with a hymn to Agni, and Agni said to 
him : 6 Savitri (the progenitor) rales all creatures, go to him.* He 
went with a hymn to Savitri, and Savitri, said to him.’ Thou art bound 
for Varum t the king, go to him.’ He went with a hymn to Varuna the 
king, and Varuna said to him : 6 Agni is the mouth of the gods the 
kindest god, praise him, and we shall set thee free.* Thus he praised 
Agni, and Agni said to him : * Praise the Vis've Dev&h, and we shall 
set thee free. 1 Thus he praised the Vis've Devah, and they said to him : 
s Indra is the greatest, strongest, mightiest, and friendliest of the gods, 
praise him, and we shall set thee free/ Thus he praised Indra, and Indra 
was pleased, and gave him in hie mind a golden car, which Sunabs'epha 
acknowledged by another verse. Indra said to him ; 6 Praise the A&vinau , 
and we shall set thee free/ Thu3 he praised the As'vinau, and they 
said to him : 6 Praise Ushas (dawn), and we shall set thee free/ Thus 
he praised Ushas with three verses. While each verse was delivered, 
his fetters were loosed, and Haris'chandra’s belly grew smaller, and 
when the last verse was said, his fetters were loosed, and Haris'chandra 
well again/’ 

This story is chiefly interesting as revealing to us three distinct 
elements in the early social life of India. These are represented by 
the royal or reigning family of the Ikshvakus, by their priests or 
ministers belonging to several famous Br&hminical races, and by a third 
class of nnn, living in the forests, such as Ajigarta and his three sons. 
It is true that Ajigarta is called a Rishi, and one of bis sons a Brah- 
man. But even if we accept the Aryan origin of Ajigarta, the seller 
and butcher of his own son, it is important to remark how great a 
difference there must have been between the various Aryan settlers 
in India, Whether we ascribe this difference to a difference in the 
time of immigration, or- whatever other reason we may assign to it, 
yet there remains the fact, that, with all the vaunted civilisation of the 
higher Aryan classes, there were Aryan people in India to whom not 
only a young prince could make the offer of buying their children 
but where the father offered himself to bind and kill the son, whom ha 
had sold for a hundred cows. This was a case so startling to the later 
Brahmans, that the author of the Laws of Manu was obliged to allude 

avait e'te' dans une autre existence un des coursiers attele's au char 
du soled.*' Lan^lois reads in the text Haridas'va, which he takes as a 
name of the sun with green horses. 

1 The commentator observes here, that although at a sacrifice men and 
wild beasts were bound to the post, yet both beasts and men were set free 
immediately after the par y agni- kara^am (purification by fire, carried 
round), and only animals like sheep, etc , were killed. 
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to it, in order to defend the dignity of his caste. 1 Mami says, that 
hunger is an excuse for many things, and that Ajigarta, although he 
went to kill his own son, was not guilty of a crime, because he did so 
to appease his hunger. Now the author of the Aitareya-br&hmana 
certainly does not adopt this view, for Ajigarta is there, as we shall 
see, severely abused for his cruelty, so much so, that his son, whom 
he has sold, considers himself at liberty to leave the family of his 
parents, and to accept the offer made by Vis'v&mitra ot being adopted 
into his family. So revolting, indeed, is the description given of Aji- 
garta’s behaviour in the Brahmans, that we should rather recognise 
in him a specimen of the un-Aryan population of India. Such a sup- 
position, however, would be in contradiction with several of the most 
essential points of the legend, particularly in what regards the adop- 
tion of S'unahs'epha by Vis'vamitra. Vis'vamitra, though arrived at the 
dignity of a Br&hman, clearly considers the adoption^ of S'unahs'eplm 
Devar&ta, of the famous Brahmanie family of the Angirasas, as an 
advantage for himself and for his descendants ; and the Devaratas are 
indeed mentioned as a famous branch of the Vis'vamitras. (V.-P. p. 
405, 23.). S'unahs'epha is made his eldest son, and the leader of hia 
brothers, evidently as the defender and voucher of their Brahmahood, 
which must have been then of very recent date, beciure Vis'v&mitra 
himself is still addressed by S'aunahs'epha as Rdja-putra 3 and Bharata - 
riskdbha . 

The Aitareya-brahmana goes on to state that the priest asked 
S'unahs'epha to perform the sacrifice of the day. S'unahs'epha then 
invented the ceremony called Anjahsava and prepared the Soma, accom- 
panied by four verses. 2 He poured the Soma into the Drona-kalas'a 
vessel with one verse and made the libations with the four first verses 
of the same hymn accompanied by Svaha exclamations, as the secrifiee 
had been begun by Haris'chandra. Afterwards he carried out all the 
things belonging to the Avabritha ceremony, employing two verses, 
and made Haris'chandra go to the Ahavaniya fire with another hymn, 

“When the sacrifice had thus been performed S'unahs'epha sat 
down on the lap of Vis'v&mitra. Ajigarta, the son of Suyavasa, said : 
“Rishi, give me back my son.” Vis'v&mitra said, “No ; for the 
gods have given him to me.” He became Devar&ta (Theodotus) the 
son of Vis'v&mitra, and the members of the families of Kapila anU 
Babhru became his relations. Ajigarta, the son of Suyavasa said : “Come 
thou, O son, we, both I and thy mother call thee away.” Ajigarta 
the son of Suyavasa said: “Thou art by birth an Angirasa, the 
son of Ajigarta, celebrated a? a poet. 0 Rishi, go not away from 
the line of thy grandfather, come back to me.” Sunahs'epha replied ; 
“They have seen* thee with a knife in thy hand, a thing that 
men have never found even amongst S'udras ; thou hast taken three 
hundred cows for me, 0 - Angiras/' Ajigarta the son of Suyavasa 
said : “ My old son, it grieves me for the wrong that I have done ; 
I throw it away, may these hundred cows belong to thee.” S'unalis'epha 

1 Manu, x. 105. 

3 These verses are to be fouud in the sixth Auuvaka of the first 
Mandate. of the Rig-veda, 
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replied : “ Who once commits a sin will commit also another sin ; thou 
wilt; not abstain from the ways of S'&dras ; what thou hast committed 
cannot be redressed.” “ Cannot be redressed,” Vis'v&mitra repeated, 
u Dreadful stood the son of Suyavasa when he went to kill with his 
knife. Be not; his son, come and be mv son.” S'unahs'epha said : u Tell 
us thyself, 0 son of a king, thus as thou art known to us, how 1/ who 
am an Angirasa, shall become thy son.” Vis'v&mitra replied : “ Thou 

shalt be the eldest of my sons, thy offspring shall be the first, thou 
shalt receive the heritage which the gods have given me, thus I 
address thee.” S'unahs'epha replied : 66 May the leader of the Bharatas 

say so, in the presence of his agreeing sons, for friendship’s and happi- 
ness* sake, that I shall become thy son.” Then Vis'v&mitra addressed 
his sons : fi Hear me, Madhuchhandas, Rishabha, Renu* Ash taka, and 
all ye brothers that you are, believe in his seniority.” 

This -Vis'v&mitra had a hundred sons, fifty older than Madhuchhandas 
and fifty younger. The elder did not like this, and Vis'v&mitra pro- 
nounced a curse upon them, that they should become outcasts. They 
became Andhras, Pundras, S'abaras, PulindaS, Mutibas, and many other 
outcast^tribes, so that the descendants of Vis'v&mitra became the 
wor.-t of the Dasyus. But Madhuchhandas^ together with the other 
fifty sons, said : “What our father tells us, in that we abide; we 
place thee before us and follow thee. When Vis'v&mitra heard this, 
he praised his sons and said: “ You sons will have good children and 
cattle,^ because you have accepted my will, and have made me rich 
in brave sons. You, descendants of G&thin, 1 are to be honoured by 
all, you brave sons, led by Devar&ta; he will be to you good counsel. 
You, descendants of Kus'ika, follow Devar&ta, he is your hero, he will 
give you my riches, and whatever knowledge I possess. You are 
wise, all you sons of Vis'v&mifcra together ; you are rich, you stood to 
uphold Devar&ta, and to make him your eldest, descendants of G&thin . 
Devar&ca 2 3 (S'unahs'epha) is mentioned as a Rishi of both families, in 
the chiefdom of the Jahnus, and in the divine Veda of the G&thins.” 

The same chapter of the Aitareya-br&hmana, where this story of 
Sunahs'epha is told, contains many curious details on the mutual rela- 
tion of the Brahmans and the Kshatriyas, The story of Sunahs'epha 
is said to form a part of the inauguration of a king, to whom it is 

1 Pururavas 
Jahnu 

* * * * X G&thin Kaus'ika (Bhrigus) 

Vis'v&mitra, Satyavati x Riehika (Ikshvakus) 

Jamadagni x Kennkft 

Paras'u-r&ma. 

3 This last verse, which is also attributed to Vis'v&mitra, ought to be 
taken rather as a recapitulation of the whole story. Jahnu is one of the 
ancestors of Vis'v&mitra, belonging to the Lunar Dynasty ; G&thin is 
, oonsid«red as Vis'v&mitra’s father. The , commentator gives Jahnu as a 
Rishi of the family of Ajigarba, which seems better to agree with the 
Vedie story, 
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related by the Hotri priests, the AdhvaryU priest acting the second 

part ; perhaps an early attempt at th^ the Rishis, 

It does not; necessarily follow irom rms 0 -vr* 

the author, of the Vedie hjmos, offered tan.n ..onto.. h » 
would conclude from the willingness of Abra ™ j e , vs 

son in obedience to a supposed • command rom , 2 jr j not 

had been in the habit of offering then sons as victims. It is 

however, hee.on hdm.E £ ^“fene, of thi. eostom 

££ Z\:LTm!H " £» sa.riSoes ere dot ijjjjg-M. 
with a higher stage of eivilzation, particularly among people who 
never doubted the immortality of the soul, and a ® s ^ t , , ' ^ 

a craving to offer whatever seemed most valuable ^ earth to the 
gods in whom they believed. There are ^nations in the history of 

the world whose eariy traditions do no « ' 1 f fchafc custom dur ing 
sacrifices. And though 1 doubt the continuance oi 41 existence, 

the Chhandas period, I see no reason o ou t P armatioQ of 

A passage from the Alton*. ^at the gods took man 
this opinion. It is said there (Ait.-b • • J :e or the spirit.) 

for their victim. “As he was taken, me a, ^ horf6 beeam e 

went out of hun. It entered the h *. - T ^ bufe as ib was 

the sacrificial animal, 1 hen the entered the ox. Therefore 

taken, the medha went out of him happened with the 

the ox became the sacrifice animal, jme *» app 

ox. Afterwards the sheep, then i the and ri ce was 

came the victim. From . ,. * tu sacrificial animal. The 

offered in the form of purod s a, in lbea be en dismissed, 

other beings which had formerly been offered ^ ^ fjr S4Crifiee . 

are supposed to have become c i ange Q the ox into a Gayal 

r a r^ e r^’^m^M iato a sm-abha. All these 

animals are amedhya or unclean, and former time all these 
The drift of this story w most likely ^ ^ ^ rf horaes 

victims had been offered. “ gaC rifioaS were discontinued. As to 

and oxen, though afterwards th , victims to a still later time, 

sheep and goats they were const *P P f bloody victims, it was clearly 

When vegetable offerings took th F ' t hat, f or certain sacrifices, 

the wish of the author of our passage to sho^tPat, ^ carr i 63 

these rice-cakes were as efficient abow that in the rice the 

out his argument still further, and . , , tbe bus k to the skin ; the 

beard corresponds to the hair o * the straw to the bones, 

phalikaranas to blood ; the me& kiihmana 1 serves to illustrate 

The next story, from the ^X a"d royal families in the early 
the rc-latiohs between the P r ‘ ea . ,, - fc the policy of the Br&hmans 

history of India, and allows us an insight intotna poi y 

iu their struggle for political influence. Brahmans who had just 

^57 The same story 


1 S'atapatha-brahinana, Madhyanddua s akh' , 

ia alluded to in the Brihadhranyaka, iv. A. 1. 
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Yftjnavalkya. He said to them : 1 How clo you perform the Agnihotra V 
S'vebaketu replied! ‘ 0 king, i sacrifice to two heats in one another, 
which, are ever shining, and pervading, the world with their splendour/ 
‘ How is that V said the king. S'vetaketu replied : ‘Aditya (the sun) 
is heat; to him do I sacrifice in the evening in the fire (Agni), Agni is 
heat; to him do 1 sacrifice in the morning in the sun (Aditya)/ ‘What 
becomes of him who sacrifices thus?’ said the king, The Br&hman 
replied: ‘He becomes evershining with happiness and splendour, and 
has his dwelling with these two gods and is one with them. 1 . 

Then Soma^ushma began : ‘0 king, I sacrifice to light in light/ 
‘How is that V said the king. Somas'ushma replied : ‘Aditya is light, 
to him do I sacrifice in the evening in Agni. Agni is light, to him do I 
sacrifice in the morning in Aditya/ What becomes of him who sacri- 
fices thus ?’ said the king. The Brahman replied : He becomes full 
of light and splendour in this life, and has his dwelling with these two 
gods and is one with them/ 

Then said Yajnavalkya: T offer the Agnihotra in taking out the 
fire (from the house-altar) : for when Aditya sets, all the gods follow 
him, and if they see that I take out the fire, they come back, and, after 
having cleaned the sacrificial vessels, having filled them again, and 
after having milked also the sacred cow, I shall delight them, when I 
see them again, and they see me/ 

. Janaka said: ‘Thou, O Y&jnavalkya, hast come very near to the 
Agnihotra; I shall give thee a hundred cows. But thou dost not know 
what becomes afterwards of these two libations (in the morning and 
evening). So he said, then mounted his car and went away. 

The priests said: ‘This fellow of a R&janya has insulted us; let us 
eaU him out for a Br&hman-dispufce/ Y&jnavalkya observed, We are 
Br&bmans, he a fellow of a Rajanya. If we vanquished him whom 
should we say we had vanquished ? But if he vanquished us, people 
would say of us that a R&janya had vanquished Brahmans. Do not 
think of this/ They allowed what he said, and Y&jnavalkya mounted 
his car, and followed the king. He reached the king, and the king said 
to him, ‘YAjnavalkva, dost thou come to know the Agnihotra ? ‘The 
Agnihotra, O king/ replied YAjDavalkya.” 

Here the king begins to explain to Yajnavalkya his own view of 
the two morning and evening libations, called Agnihotra, He says, 
that these two sacrifices rise into the air, and are there again perform- 
ed ; the wind being the fuel, and the rays the bright libation. Then 
he goes on explaining how these two sacrifices, after having delighted 
the air, enter the sky, where they are performed by sun and moon ; 
how they come back to the earth, and are performed by fire (warmth) 
and plants ; how they enter the man, and are performed by his tongue 
and food ; how they enter the woman, and a son is born. “ ‘This is the 
true Asrhihotra, 0 Yajnavalkya/ said the king ; ‘there is nothing higher 
than this 1 Yajnavalkya granted him a boon ; and the king said, ‘May 
I be allowed, Yajnavalkya, to ask thee what I wish/ Since then 
Janaka became a Brahman/ 1 

The two following stories are of a more mythological character, and 
contain carious traditons about Manu, the supposed ^qcestJqr qf man- 
kind. The first is from the Aitareya-br&faman$, y. |4 f - 
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“ N&bh&nedishtha, the son of Manu, had been deprived of hia paternal 
share by his brothers, ■while he was pursuing his studies (in the ho^use 
of his Guru). When he eame home, he said, ‘What is my share? They 
replied (pointing to Manu) ‘The father, who is our governor and arm- 
trator.' (Therefore sons call now their father, governor (nishth&va 1 ) and 
arbitrator (avavaditri)). He went to his father and said, ‘Father, they 
have made thee to be my share.’ The father replied, Do not believe 
it, my son, by any means. The Angiras’ there perform a sacrifice in 
order to go to heaven, but every time they come to the sixth day, they 
get confuaed. Let them recite these two hymns (of thine 2 ) on the sixth 
day, and when they go to heaven they will giv8 thee all the great 
riches which they have brought together for the sacrifice.’ The son. 
said, ‘Yes;* went to them, and spoke: ‘Ye sages, receive me, the son 
of Manu.' 3 They replied, ‘What is thy wish that thou speakest thus „ 
He answered, ‘I shall teach you this sixth day, and you shall give me, 
when you go to heaven, all these great riches which you have broug 
together for the sacrifice.’ They agreed, and he recited for them these 
two hymns on the sixth day. Thus the Angiras’ understood the sacri- 
fice and the life in heaven. Therefore, when the Hotri priest recites 
these two hymns on the sixth day, it leads to an understanding ot 0 
sacrifice and of the life in heaven. 

When the Angiras’ were going to heaven they said, / ’All tbese 
great riches are thine, O Brahman.” 4 While he was putting them to- 
gether, a man 9 in dark dress came up from the north, and said, lUis 
ia mine, mine is what is left on the sacred spot. Nabhanedisbtha 
replied, ‘They gave it to me.' The man said, ‘Then let us ask thy 
father about it.’ He went to his father, and the father said, Ha 
they given thee nothing, my son? 1 NAbhAnedishtha replied, ‘They gave, 
me a portion, but then a man in dark dress came up from the nortn 
and said. “This is mine ; mine is what is lefts on the sacred spot, _ 
and took it.’ The father said, ‘ It belongs to him indeed, my son, but 
he will wive it to thee.’ Thereupon NAbhanedishtha went back aDd 


1 The commentary explains, by 

f*3T 1 STT qfSHSlfe! « f*ST3: | atgtf *lfc*Wi*IWf*K* 
$ : 11 i 

i eiTfsr ll swim; i wi 

2 Two hymns ascribed to Nabh&nedbishtha, occur in the Rig-veda, 

5 1 Sc 2, 

X ‘ s These* words are taken from the second hymn of N&bhAnedishtha. _ 

4 The text is griffs I buethe commentator s iya, it is 

to be understood of a thousand cows or animals, ■ left on the spot ot the 
sacrifice, and that in a different S'AkhA of this Brahmaua the text is 

arm,? a r jR U tnri vm » . , 

The commentator says, that this is Rudra, the lord of an V” a1 *’ an £ 
that this is clearly indicated in a different S akha, where the text 
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said, 6 This is thine indeed, O reverend sir ; thus spoke my father. * This 
I <*iveto thee/ relied the man, 4 who hast spoken the truth. Therefore 
the truth must be spoken by a man who knows it, These verses of 
N&bh&nedishthft give great riches. They give great riches ; and he 
understands on the sixth day the life in heaven who knows this.’ 

The next extract is taken from the S'atapatba-br&hmana, i, 8. I, 1, 
(Prap. vi. 3. 1.) ** — 

4 * To Manu they brought in the morning water to wash. As they 
brino’ it with thair hands for the washing, a fish comes into the hands 
of manu as soon as he has washed himself. 

He 3 poke to Manu the word:- 4 Keep me, I shall preserve thee/ 
Manu said, 4 From what wilt thou preserve me ?' The fish said, ‘ The 
flood will carry away all these creatures. I shall preserve thee from 
it/ 4 How canst thou be kept ? ! said Manu. 

The fish replied, 4 As long as we are small there is much destruction 
for us ; fish swallows fish. First, then, thon must keep me in a jar. 
If I outgrow it dig a hole, and keep me in it. If I outgrow this, take 
me to the sea, and I shall be saved from destruction/ 

He became soon a large fish. He said to Manu, 4 When I am full- 
grown, in the same year the flood will come. Build a ship then, and 
worship me, and when the flood rises go into the ship, and I shall pre- 
serve thee from it/ 

Manu brought the fish to the sea, after he had kept him thus. And 
in the year which the fish had pointed out Manu had built a ship, and 
worshipped the fish. Then when the flood had men, he went iuto 
the ship. The fish came swimming to him, and Manu fastened the 
rope of the ship to a hom of the fish. The fish carried him by it over 
the northern mountain. 

The fish said, 4 1 have preserved thee. Bind the ship to a tree, 
May the water not cut thee asunder while thou art on the mountain. 
As the water will sink, thou wilt slide down/ Mann slid down with 
the water ; and this is called the Slope of Manu on the northern 
mountain. The flool had carried away all these creatures, and thus 
Manu was left there alone. 

He went along meditating a hymn, and wishing for offspring. And 
he sacrificed there also (a pakayajna). Taking clarified butter, coagu- 
lated milk, whey and curds, he made an offering to the waters. In a 
year a woman was brought forth from it. She rose unctuous and 
trickling ; and where she stood there was clarified butter. Mitra and 
Varuna came to meet her. 

They said to her, 4 Who art thou ?’ She said, 4 The daughter of 
Manu/ i Sav thou art ours/ they said. 4 No/ she replied ; 4 he who 
has begotten me to him I belong/ Then they asked her to be their 
sister, and she half agreed and half did not agree. She went off and 
came to Manu. 

Manu said to her, , Who art thou V She said, 4 I am thy daughter/ 
4 Hq.v art thou my daughter?’ he asked. She replied, 4 The oblations 
which thou hast thrown into the waters, clarified butter, coagulated 
m lk, whey and curds, by them *hou hast begotten me. I am a blessing. 
Praise me at the sacrifice. If thou praise me at the sacrifice thou 
wilt be rich in offspring and cattle. Whatever blessing thou wilt ask 
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by me, will all ba given to thee.’ thus he praised her in the middle 
of this sacrifice ; for the middle of the sacrifice is that which comes 
between the introductory and the final prayers (prayajas and anuyaj&s). 

Manu went along with her, meditating a hymn, and wishing for 
offspring ; and by her he begat thia offspring, which is called the off- 
spring of Manu, and whatever blessing he asked was all given to 
him. 

She is indeed Idd* Whoever knows this, and goes with Ida, he begets 
the offspring which Manu begat ; and whatever blessing he asks by her, 
is all given to him.’* 

These extracts from the Brahmanas will be sufficient to show that 
here is much curious information to be gathered from these com- 
pilations. In spite of their general dreariness, the Br&hmanas well 
deserve to be preserved from destruction, which can only be done by 
the help of European editors. It is true that the ceremonial, the 
vidhis, can be better studied in the Sutras ; but if we want to know 
what meaning was assigned to every act of the sacrifice, such as it 
had been handed down and become fixed in the Brahmanie society 
of India, long before the composition of any Br&hmana, we must consult 
these works. Though their professed object is to teach the sacrifice, 
they allow a much larger space to dogmatical, exegetical, mystical 
and philosophical speculations, than to the ceremonial itself. They 
appeal continually to earlier authorities, and in some of them, parti- 
cularly in the Kaushitaki-br&hmana, the conflcbing opinions of ancient 
sages are so well confronted, and their respective merits so closely 
discussed, that we sometimes imagine ourselves reading the dogmatic 
philosophy of Jaimini. According to the views of native commentators, 
the characteristic feature of the Brahmanas consists in doubt, delibera- 
tion, and discussion, and the word Mimansst which afterwards became 
the title of Jaimini’s philosophy, is frequently used in the Br&hmanas to 
introduce the very problems which occupy the attention of Jaimini 
and his followers. Of course the discussion is not a bond Ude discussion. 
The two sides of every question are stated, but they only serve to 
lead us on to the conclusion which the author of the Brahmana considers 
in the light of a divine revelation. We are reminded of the disputations 
of two Doctors of Theology who defend for a time the most heretical 
propositions with the sharpest weapons of logic and rhetoric, though 
they would extremely regret the final victory of that cause which, 
for argument’s sake, they are called upon to maintain. Never was 
dogmatism more successfully veiled under the mask of free discussion 
than in the Mimansft or discussion of the Brahmanas. 

The fact of so many authorities being quoted by name in these 
works shows that the Brahmanas exhibit the accumulated thoughts 
of a long succession of early theologians and philosophers. But the 
very earliest of these sages follow a train of thought which gives 
clear evidence of a decaying religion. The Brahmanas presuppose, not 
only a complete collection of the ten Mandates of the Rig-veda, not 
only the establishment of a most complicated ceremonial, not only the 
distribution of the ceremonial offices among . three ^ or four classes of 
priests but a complete break in the primitive tradition of the Aryan 

29 
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settlers of India. At the time when the law laid down about the 
employment of certain hymns at certain parts of the Sacrifice, the original 
meaning of these hymns, and the true conception of the gods to whom 
they were addressed, had been lost. The meaning also of the old and 
sacred customs by which their forefathers had hallowed the most critical 
epochs of life and the principal divisions of the year, had faded away 
from the memory of those whose lucubrations on the purport of 
the sacrifices have been embalmed in the so-called Arthav&das of the 
Br&hmanSs. It is difficult to determine whether, before^ the beginning 
of the Br&hmana period, there existed various S'akhas among the 
Bahvrichas. The collecton of, the Rig-veda-sanhita must no doubt have 
been completed long before the age which led to the composition of 
Br&hmanas. Various readings also may have found their way into that 
collection before the Brahmana period. But the scrupulous preserva. 
tion of such variations, which were the natural result of oral tradition, 
seems more akin to the spirit of the Brahmanas than to that of an 
earlier age. There is less room for doubt as to the date of the S d,kh&s 
of the Adhvaryus and Chhandogas. They belong to the Brahmana 
period. What’ is called thq Taittiriya-sanhitil is no SanhiU, in the usual 
sense of the word, but was originally the Br&hmana of the ancient 
Adhvaryus. It contains the description of the sacrifice, such as it 
would be required by the Adhvaryus The composition of a separate 
Sanhita in their behalf, the so-called Sanhit& of the White Yajur-veda, 
is contemporaneous with, if not later than, the collection of the 
S'atapatha-biAhmana. We therefore consider aU the S&kh&s of the 
Adhvaryus, with "the exception of their Sutra-s'&khas, as Br&hmana- 
s&kh&s which had grown up during the Brahmana period. And if we 
feel more hesitation with regard to the Sanhita of the Chhandogas, 
it is not with reference to what is usually called the Sama-veda- 
sanhita but with regard to the G&nas. These collections of hymns, 
though they have a purely ceremonial object, have an air of antiquity, 
and we could hardly understand how the Tandya-brAhmana, even in its 
original component parts, could have arisen, unless we suppose that 
there existed previously collections and groups of hymns, comprised 
under special names, such as we fi. i? d in the G - anas. IVithout, therefore, 
pronouncing a definite opinion on the existeuec of any Sakh&s of the 
two minor Vedas, previous to the first appearance of Brahmana litera- 
ture, we confine ourselves to the assertion, that not one line of any of 
the Brahmanas which we possess could have bc-en composed, until after 
the complete collection of the Rig- ve la, and after the threefold 

division of the ceremonial. Not one of the Brahmanas was composed by 
a Brahman who was not either a Bahvrieha, an Adhvaryu, or Chhan- 
deca. There was a fourth class of superintending priests, who were 
supposed to be cognisant of the duties of all the three other classes : 
but there was, as we shall see, neither Brahmana nor Sanhita.for their 
special benefit. According to the opinion of some, the superintendent or 
Brahman might indeed be an Adlivaryu, or even a Chhandoga, but the 
general rule is that he should be a Bahvrieha 1 , because the Bahvrieha 
had the widest knowledge of Vedic hymns. There must have been a 

i Kaush.-br. vi. II 
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time when every Br&hman who had to act as a priest, whatever offices 
he had to perform at the sacrifice, was acquainted with the complete 
body of the sacred hymn3, collected in the Rig-veda. But of that time 
no traces are left in oar Br&hmanas. Oar Br&hmanas know of no 
hymn3 which are not the property of Hotri, Adhvaryu, or Udg&tri ; 
they know of no priests, except the four classes which have divided 
between themselves all the sacrifices, and have distinct duties assigned 
to them, whether they officiate singly or jointly. Such a system could 
only have been carried out by a powerful and' united priesthood ; its 
origin and cotinuanee can hardly be conceived, without the admission 
of early councils and canons. Originally every sacrifice was a sponta- 
neous act, and as such hid a meaning. When the sacrifices fell into 
the hands of priests, the priest was at first the minister, afterwards 
the representative, of those who offered the sacrifice. But it is only 
in the last stage of priestcraft that the spoils are divided, and 
certain acts made the monopoly of certain priests. All this had taken 
place before the rising of what we call the Brahmana literature, and we 
may well conceive that 'but few traces are left in these works of the 
thoughts and feelings which had suggested the first spontaneous acts 
of the early worshippers of India. 

The transition from a natural worship to an artificial ceremonial 
may take plaes gradually. It had taken pi me long before ths beginning 
of the Brahmana period, and the process of corruption continued during 
this and the succeeding periods, till at last the very corruption became 
a principle of new life. But there is throughout the Br&hmauas such 
a complete misunderstanding of the original intention of the Yedio 
hymns, that we can hardly understand how such an estrangement could 
have taken place, unless there had been at some time or other a sudden 
and violent break in the chain of tradition. The author of the Brahma nas 
evidently imagined that those ancient hymns were written simply for 
the sake of their sacrifices, and whatever interpretation they thought fit 
to assign to these acts, the same, they supposed, had to be borne out by 
the hymns. This idea has vitiated the whole system of Indian exegesis. 
It might be justified, perhaps, if it had only been applied to the 
purely sacrificial hymns, particularly to those which are found iu the 
Sanhit&s of*the S&maweda and Yajur-veda. But the Rig-veda too has 
experienced the sime treatment at the bands of Indian commentators, 
and the stream of tradition, flowing from the fountain-head of the ori- 
ginal poets, has, like the waters of the Sarasvatx, disappeared in the 
sands of a desert. Not only was the true nature of the gods, as con- 
ceived by the early poets, completely lost sight of, but new gods were 
actually created out of words which were never intended as names of 
divine beings. There are several hymns in the Rig-veda containing 
questions as to who is the true or the most powerful god. One iu parti- 
cular is well known, in which each verse ends with the inquiring excla- 
mation of the poet ; 66 Kasmai devaya havish& vidhema ?'* * 6 To which 

sraatfa ct*it 

SfftsRSra srggfafe c%s? ifercf I Some allowance must be made for 
the fact that the (Kaushitakins are Bahvriehas 
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god shallwe sacrifice with oar offering?” This, and similar hymns, in 
which the interrogative pronoun occurred, were employed at various 
sacrifices, A rule had been laid down, that in every sacrificial hymn, 
there must be a deity addressed by the poet. In order to discover a 
diety where no deity existed, the most extraordinary objects, such as 
a present, a drum, stones, plants, were raised to the artificial rank of 
deities. In accordance with the same system, we find that the authors 
of the Br&hmanas had so completely broken with the past, that, forget- 
ful of the poetical character of the hymns, and the yearning of the poets 
after the unknown god, they exalted the intorrogative pronoun itself 
into a deity, and acknowledged a god Ka or Who ? In the Taittiriya- 
sanhita 1 (i. 7. 6. 6.), in the Kaushitaki-biahmana (xxiv. 4.), in the T&ndya- 
br&hmana (xv. 10.), and in the Satapatha-brahmana, wherever interro- 
gative verses occur, the author states, that Ka is Praj&pati, or the Lord 
of Creatures (praj&patir vai Kah). Nor did they stop here. Some of 
the hymns in which the interrogative pronoun occurred were called 
Kadvat, i. e, 9 having kad or quid. But soon, a new adjective was 
formed, and not only the hymns, but the sacrifice also, offered.to the 
god, were called Kdya, or who-ish. This word, which is not to be identi- 
fied with the Latin oujus, cuja, cujum, but is merely the artificial 
product of an effete mind, is found in the Taittiriya-sanhitA (i, 8. 3, 1.), 
and in the VAjasaneyi-sanhitA (xxiv. 15.). At the time of P&nini this 
word had acquired such legitimacy as to call for a separate rule ex- 
plaining its formation (PAn. iv. 2. 2 5.). The Commentator here explains 
Ka by Brahman. After this, we can hardly wonder that in the later 
Sanskrit literature of the Purfinas, Ka appears, as a recognised god, 
as the supreme god, with a genealogy of his own, perhaps even with a 
wife ; and that in the laws of Manu, one of the recognised forms of 

marriage, generally known by the name of the PrajApati-marriage, 

occurs uuder the monstrous title of KAya. 

What is more natural than that the sun should be called in the 
hymns, golden- handed ? The BrAhmana, however, affected with a kind 
of voluntary blindness, must needs explain this simple epithet by a story 
of the sun having lost his hand, and having received instead a hand 

made of gold. 

It would be useless to multiply these instances, as every page of the 
BrAhmanas contains the clearest proof that spirit of the ancient 
Vedio poetry, and the purport of the original Vedic sacrifices, were 
'both beyond the comprehension of the authors of the Br&hmanas. But 
although we thus perceive the wide chasm between the BrAhmana 

period and that period by which it is preceded, we have still to answer 
the question whether any probable limits can be assigned to the dura- 
tion of this literary period. The BrAhmanas are not the work of a few 
individuals. By whomsoever they were brought into that form in 
which we now possess them, no one can claim the sole authorship of 
the dogmas which are incorporated in each Brahmana, The Br&hmaOas 
represent a complete period during which the whole stream of thought 
flowed in one channel, and took, at least in that class which alone 
sustained intellectual activity, the form of prose, never before applied 

1 See BOhtlingk and Roth’s Dictionary, s, v. 
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to literary productions. There are old and sew Br&hmadas* bat the 
most modern hardly differ in style and language from the must ancient. 
The old Br&hmanas passed through several changes, represented by the 
Br&hmana-s'&khis, and even the most modern were not exempt from 
these modifications. Considering, therefore, that the Br&hmana period 
mast comprehend the first establishment of the threefold ceremonial, the 
composition of separate Brahmanas, the formation of Brahmana-chara- 
nas and the schism between old and new Charanas, and their various 
collections, it would seem impossible to bring the whole within a 
shorter space than 200 years. Of course this is merely conjectural ; 
but it would require a greater stretch of imagination to account for 
the production in a smaller number of years of that mass of Br&hmanic 
literature which still exists, oris known to have existed. Were we* to 
follow the traditions of the Br&hmanas themselves, we should have 
much less difficulty in accounting for the great variety of authors 
quoted, and of opinions stated in the Br&hmanas. They contain lists 
of teachers through whom the jjrahmanas were handed down, which 
would extend the limits of this age to a very considerable degree. The 
Chhandogas have assigned a separate Brahmana to the list of their 
teachers, viz., the Vans'a-farahmana, a work the existence of which ought 
not to have been called into question, as a copy of it existed in the 
Bodleian Library. 1 In the S'atapatha-br&hmana these lists are repeated 
at the end of various sections. There seems to be no imaginable object 
in inventing these long lists, as in the eyes of the Brahmans they would 
have been much too short for the extravagant antiquity assigned to 
their sacred books. With the exception of the highest links in each 
chain of teachers, the lists have an appearance of authenticity rarely 
to be met with in Indian compositions. The number of teachers in the 
Vans'a-brahmana amount to 53, the last of them, Kas'yapa, the father 
having received the tradition from Agni, or the god of fire. From Agni 
the tradition is further traced to Indra, V&yu (wind), Mrityu (death) 
Praj&pati (the Lord of Creation), and lastly to Brahman, the Self 
existing. From Kas'yapa, down to Rfidha Gautama, his 26th suecesso i 
the line of teachers seems to have been undivided. Radha Gautama 
had two pupils, who apparently became the founders of different schools. 
One is called Ans'u Dh&nanjayya, who received instruction from Radha 
Gautama and Amav&sya S'&ndily&yana ; the other, Gobhila, had no teacher 
besides R&dha. The successors of Gobhila are eleven in number, while 
those of Ansju Dh&nan)ayya are twenty-five. 

In the S'atapatha-brahmana we find four Yans'as, The most impor- 
tant of them stands at the end of the whole work, and consists of fifty- 
five names; the last of the human teachers being again Kas'yapa, who 
here is supposed to have received his revelation from V&ch, the goddess 
of speech. She received it through Ambnini from Aditya, the sun. 
Among the successors of Kas'yapa we mark the 10th, Yajnavalkya, the 
pupil of Uddalaka and the teacher of Asuri ; and the 15th, Sanjivi- 
putra ; SAnjiviputra seems to have united two lines of teachers ; he was 

1 Prof. Weber’s recent edition of this tract, is the best amende he 
could have made for his former scepticism with regard to the existence of 
this and other Brahmana® of the S&ma-veda, 
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the pupil of K'Wabeytputra, and, according to the Wi/a of the 10th 
book, he was likewise the pupil of M&nduk&yaui, the 9th successor of Tura 
K&vasheya, who is fabled to have received his revelation, not. through 
the agency, of V&oh, Ambhini, and Aditya, but direct from Prajapati and 
the self-existing Brahman. There are two other Vans'a?, one at the 
end of tli 9 Madhuk&nda, the other at the end of the Y &j naval kiya- 
bandi. Both are, in reality, varieties of one and the same Vans'a, 
their differences arising from the confusion caused by the recurrence 
of similar names. That of the Madhuk&nda consists of sixty names, 
only forty- five or forty-six of which have an historical appearance. 
The principal divine teachers after Brahman, the Self-existing, are 
Parameshthio, (Praj&pabi ?), Mrityu (death), Dadhyaeh Atharvana, 
and the two As'vins. 

At the end of the Khila-kanda a fifth list is found, not a Vans'a, but 
a list of teachers who A handed down the Vans'a. This seems to be 
ascribed to Udd&laka Aruneya, the teacher of Y&jnvalkyu, as its origi- 
nal author, , 

List of Teachers from the Satapatha-brUhmana. 

Madhuk&nda. . Yiijnavalkiya-kanda. 

1. Saurpan&yya. The same as in the Madhuk&nda. 

2. Gautama. 

3. V&tsya. 

4. Vatsya and P&r&s'arya. 1 

5. Saukritya and Bharadvaja. 

6. Audavahi and Sindilya. 


7. 

8 . 

9. 

Li. 

11. 


12 . 

13. 

14 . 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 
19. 


Vaijavap*. and Gautama. 

Vaijjiv&payaiia and Vaish- 
tapureya. 

oandilya and Rauhin&yana. 

Siuuaka and Atreya, and Jaivantayana instead of Atreya. 

Kaibhya. 

Pdutimashy^yan i and Kauu-The same as in the Madhuk&nda, 
dinyayana. 

Kaundinyau. 

Aurnav&bhah. 

Kaundinya, Kaundinya. 

Kauudinya. a Kaundinya. 

Kaundinya and Agnives'ya. Kaundinya arid Agnives'ya. 

Saitava 
P&ras'arya, 

Jatukarnya. 

Bharadvaja. 

Bh&radvaja and Asur&yana, 


Saitava. 

The same as in the Madhuk&nda. 


and Gautama. 

£0. Bharadv&ja. 

21. Vaijavap&yana. Valak&kaus'ika. 

22. Kaus'ik&yani. K&sh&yaba. 


1 When there are two teachers, it is always the second through whom 
the tradition was carried on, except in No. 28. where there lias evidently 
been a great confusion. 
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Madhubanda, 

23. Ghritakaus'ika. 

24. Paras'aryayrna. 

25. P&r&s'arya. 

26. Jatukarnya. 

27. Bkaradvaia. 

28. Bkaradvaja and Asuraya- 

na, and Yaska, 

29. Traivani. 

SO. Aapajandhani, 

31. Asuri. 

32. Bharadv^ja. 

33. Atreya. 

34. M&nti. 

35. Gautama, 

36. Gautama, 

37. Vatsya. 

38. ^andilya. 

39. Kais'orya Kapya. 

40. Kumarah&rita, 

41. Galava. 

42. Vidarbhikaundinya. 

43. Vatsanap&t B&bhrava. 

44. Pathas Saubhara. 

45. Ay&sya Angirasa. 

46. Abhufci Tvashtra. 

47. Vis'varupa Tv&shtra. 

43. The two As'vins. 

49, Dadhyach Atharvanr. 

50, Atharvan Daiva. 

51, Mrit.yu PrMhvansana. 

52, Pradhvansana. 

53, Ekarshi. 

54, Viprajitti. 

55, Vyashti. 

56, Sana.ru. _ 

57, Sanatana. 

58,. Sanaga. 

59. Paramesht.hin. 

60. Brahman Svayambhu. 


Yajnavalkiya-k&n da. 
SaukarHyana. 

i 

i 

L desunt. 
r 


Traivani. 

Aupajandhani, 1 

Asuri. 


2 The YAjnavalkiya-k&nda inserts here : Sayakayana. 

Kaus'ikayani (22). 
Ghritakaus'ika (23\ 
Paras'aryayana (24). 
Paras'arya (25). 

J&tukarnya 26. 

Bharadvkja (27). 

Bharad^ja and 
Asar&yaoa and Y&*ka (28). 
Traivani (29), 

Aupajandhaui (30.) 
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Lari Book , 

t, Bh^radv^i-putra, 

2. V&tsim&ndavl-putra. 

3. P&r&s'ari -putra, 

4. G&rgi-putra. 

5. PS.r^s'ari-kauddini-patra, 

6. G&rgi-putra. 

7. G&rgi-putra. 

8. B&deyi-putra. 

9. Maushiki-putra. 

10. H§rikarni-putra. 

1 1. Bharadvaji-putra. 

12. Paingi-putra. 

13. Saunaki -putra. 

14. KlB'yapiv^lakySm&thari-putra. 

15. Kautsi -putra. 

16. Baudhi-putra, 

17 . o& lankayant-putra. 

18. V&rshag&ni-pufcra, 

19. Gautami-putra. 

20. Atreyi putra. 

2 1 . Gautami-putra. 

22. V&tsi-putra. 

23 Bharadv^ji putra. 

24. P&ras'ari-putra. 

25. y &rk§ runi-putra, 

26. Artabh&gi-putra. 

27. Saungi-putra. 

28. S&nkriti-putra, 

29. Alambi-putra. 

30. A’.ambayanx-putra, 

31. Jayanti-putra. 

32. Manduklyani putra. 

33. MSndukt-putra. 

34. S' dndili- Putra, 

35. R&fchitari-pufcra. 

36. Kranchiki-putrau. 

3^, Vaidabhririfei-putra. 

38. Bhalubi-putra, 

39. Praehiruyogi-putra, 

40. Sdnjivi-putra. 

4 1. Kars'akeyi-putra, 

42. Pras'ni-putra Asurivasin 

43. As'urayyna. 

44. Asuri. 

4*5. Yajnavalkya, (V&jasaneya 
Y&jnavalkya, Kh.) 

46. * Udd&laka, (Uddalaka Aru- 
neya, Kb.) 

47. Arnua. 


Xth Book. 

Sdnj iwl-putfa . 
M&odukayani. 
Mandavya. 

Kautsa. 

Mahitthi. 

Y amakaksh&yana, 

Vatsya. 

S'dn^ilya , 
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48. 

Upaves'L 

Kus'ri, 

49. 

Kus'ri. 

Yajnavaehas Rgljastamb&y&na, 

50. 

Vlijas'ravas. 

Tut a Kdvasheya .* 

51. 

Jihvi vat Badhyoga. 

Prajapati, 

52. 

Asita V&rshagana. 

Brahman Svayambhu. 

53. 

Harita Kas'yapa. 


54. 

Silpa Kas'yapa Naidhruvi. 


55. 

Kas'yapa Naidhruvi. 


56. 

VAeh. 


57. 

Ambhini. 


68. 

Aditya. 



Rkila*kdnda> 


Satyakama J&bala. 

Janaki Ayasthuna. 
Chuda Bh&gavitti. 
Madhuka Paingya, 
Vajaianeya Yajnavalkya. 
Uddalaka Aruneya. 

Vans' a of the S&ma-veda. 


1. f§arvadafcta Gargya. 

2. Budrabhuti Drahyayani. 

3. Tr&ta Aishumata. 

4. Nigada Parnavalki. 

5. Giris'arman Kanthevidhi. 

6. Brahmavriddhi Chhando^amahaki. 


7. Mitrfivarehas Sthairakayana. 

8. Supratita Aulundya. 

9. Brihaspat igupta ^ayasthi. 

10. Bhavatrata Sayasthi. 

11. Kustuka S&rkar&ksha. 

12. Sravanadatta Kanhala. 

13* Sus'&rada S§&lankayana, 

14. tWjayat Aupamanyava. 

15- Bh ana mat Aapamanyava. 

16. Anandaja Chandhanayana. 

17. §amba Sarkaraksha, and 
Kamboja Aupamanyava. 

18. Madragara Saangayani. 

♦ 19. S&fci Austr&kshi. 

20. Sus'ravas YArshagunya. 

21. Pr&iarahna Kaahala. 

22. Ketu V&jya. 

23. Mifcravinda Kaahala. 


Aryamahkufci Kalabava. 
Bhadras'arman Kaus'ika. 
Pushyayas'as Audavraji. 

Sankara Gautama. 
Aryamaradha Gobhila and Pi- 
sham itra Gobhila. 

As'vamit ra Gobhila. 
Varunamitra Gobhila. 
Mulamitra Gobhila. 

Vatsamifcra Gobhila. 


i The priest of Janamejaya Parikshifca, at his Abhisheka sacrifice, is 
palled Tara Kavasheya in the Ait-br, viii. 21. 
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21 Sanifcha Kftpatava, G&ulgulaviputra Gobhila* 

25, Sutemanas S&ndily&yana. Brihadvasu Gobhila. 

26, Ans'u, Dhftnarvj&yya. Gobhila*^. 

27, Arnibv&eya $&nclily%ana and HAdha Gautama. 

28. G&tri Gautama. 

29. Samvargajit L&m&k&yana* 

30. S&kad&sa Bb&dit&yana. 

81. Vichakshana TSndya. 

32. Gardabhlmukha S&ndily&yana. 

33. Udaras'andilya (the father), 

34. Atidhaovan S&unaka and Mas'uka G&rgya. 

35. Sthiraka G&rgya (the father.) 

36. V&sishtha Chaikit&neya. 

37. V&sishtha Araihanya (a prince). 

88* Sum&ntra B&bhrava Gautama. 

39. Sasha Y&hneya ' Bh&radv&ja. 

40. Ar&la D&rteya Saunaka. 

41* Driti Aindrota Saunaka (the father), 

42. Indrota Saunaka. (the father), 1 

48. Vrishae'ushna V§t£vata. 

41 NikothakaJBl&yaj&tya. 

45. Pratithi Devataratha. 

46. Devataras S&vas&yana (the father). 

47. Savas (the father). 

48. Agnibhu Kas'yapa. 

49. Indrabhu Kas'yapa. 

50. Mitrabhft Kfts'yapa. 

51. Vibhandaka Kls'yapa (the father). 

52. RishyaVringa Kas'yapa (the father). 

53. Kas'yapa (the father). 

54. Agni (fire), 

55. Indra. 

56. V&yu (wind) 

57. Mrityu (death), 

58. Praj&pati (Lord of Creation), 

59. iBrahman Svayambhu, 

* 

It would be diffi.Qulfc to tell how these long strings of names are to be 
accounted for, whatever system of chronology we adopt. If we were 
in possession of the Vans'as of the Bahvriehas and the ancient Adhvar- 
yus, we might perhaps see more clearly. But it is important to observe 
that these two, which are decidedly the two most ancient Vedas, seem 
to have had no Vans'as at all. However this may be explained here- 
after, certain it is, — and these long lists of names teach at least this one 
thing, — that the Brahmans themselves looked upon the Br&hmana 
period as a long continued succession of teachers, reaching from the 
time when these lists were made and received to the most distant anti- 

2 The priest of Janamejaya P&rikshitja, at his Horse sacrifice, is called j 

* Indrota (Daivlpa) Saunaka in the Satapatha, xiii, 5.4. 1., and in the { 

Mah&bh, xii, 5595, seq, Of, Weber, Ind. Satud. i, pp. 203. 483. 
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quity, back to the very dynasties of their gods. If, therefore, we limit 
the aga of the Brahmanas to the two centuries from 60 ) to 800. b. c., it is 
more likely that* hereafter these limits will have to be extended than 
that they will prove too wide. 

There is one work which ought to be mentioned before we leave the 
Brahmana period, the Gopatha brahmana. It is the Brahmana of the 
Brahma- veda, the Veda of the Atbarvangiras* or Bhrigu- AngRas/ 
This Veda does not properly belong to the sacred literature of the 
Brahmans, and though in later times it obtained the title of the fourth 
Veda, there was originally a broad distinction between the magic 
formulas of the Atbarvangiras’ and the hymns of the Bahvrichas, the 
Chhandogas, and the Adhvaryus. Madhusudana states the case simply 
and clearly. <s The Veda, ” he *ays, “is divided into Rich, Yajush and 
S&man for the purpose of carrying out the sacrifice under its three dif- 
ferent forms. The duties of the Hotri priests are performed with the 
Rig -veda, those of the Adhvaryu priests with the Yajur-veda, those of 
the Udgatri priests with the Sama-veda. The duties of the Brahman 
and the sacrifieer are contained in all the three. Atharva-veda, on 
the contrary, is totally different. It is not used for the sacrifice, but only 
teaches how to appease, to bless, to curse, &e.” But although the 
hymns of the Atharvans were not from the first looked upon as a part of 
the sacred literature of the Brahmans, the Brahmana of the Atharvans 
belong clearly to the same literary period which saw the rise of the other 
Brahmanas ; and though it does not share the same authority as the 
Brahmanas of the three great Veias, it is written in the same language, 
and breathes the same spirit. The MSS of this work are extremely 
scarce, and the copy which I use (E I. H. 2142) is hardly legible. The 
remarks, therefore, which 1 have to offer on this work will necessarily 
be scanty and incomplete. 

The original division of the Veda, and of the Vedic ceremonial, was, 
as we have seen, a threefold division. The Brahmans speek either of one 
Veda or of three ; of one officiating priest, or of three. “Trayi vidya, ” 
the threefold knowledge, is constantly used in the Brahmanas 1 with 
reference to their sacred literature. This, however, proves by no means 
that at the time when the Brahmanas were composed the songs of the 
Atharv&ngiras’ did not yet exist. It only shows that originally they 
formed no part of the sacred literature of the Br&hmans. In some of the 
Br&hmanas, the Atharv&ngiras’ are mentioned. The passage translated 
before (p. 20.) shows that at the time when the datapath a-brahmana 
was composed the songs of the Atharvangiras’ were not only known, 
but had been collected, and had actuilly obtained the title of Veda. 
Their original title was the Atbarvangiras’, or the Bbrigvaogira 
or "the Atharvans, and these very titles show that songs which could 
be quoted in such a manner, 2 must have heen of ancient date, and must 
have had a long life in the oral tradition of India. Their proper posi- 
tion with reference to the other Vedas is well marked in a passage of 
the Taittiriy&ranyaka (viii. 3.), wh ira the Yayish is called the head, the 
Rich the right, the Saman the other side, the Ades'a (the Upanishad) the 
vital breath, and the Atharvagiras 5 the tail. 


^irukta-paris'ishta, 1? 10, 


2 See pages 185. 
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The songs known under the name of the Afcharv&ngiraa' formed pro- 
bably an additional part} of the sacrifice from a very early time. They 
were chiefly intended to counteract the influence of any untoward e^eut 
that might happen during the sacrifice. They also contained impreca- 
tions and blessings, and various formulas, such as popular superstition 
would be sure to sanction at all times and in all countries. If once 
sanctioned, however, these magic verses would soon grow in import- 
ance, nay, the knowledge of all the other Vedas would necessarily 
become useless without the power of remedying accidents, such as 
could hardly be avoided in so complicated a ceremonial as that of the 
Br&hmans. As that power was believed to reside in the songs of the 
Atharv&ngiras’, a knowledge of these songs became necessarily an 
essential part of the theological learning of ancient India. 

According to the original distribution of the sacrificial offices among 
the four classes of priests, the supervision of the whole sacrifice, and 
the remedying of any mistake that might have happened belonged to the 
Br&hman. He had to know the three Vedas, to follow in his mind the 
whole sacrifice, and to advise the other priests on all doubtful points. 1 
If it waB the office of the Br&hman- to remedy mistakes in the perform- 
ance of the sacrifice, and if, for that purpose, the formulas of the 
Atharv&ngiras* were considered of special efficacy, it follows that it was 
chiefly the Brahman who had to acquire a knowledge of these formulas. 
Now the office of the Brahman was contested by the other classes of 
priests. The Bahvrichas maintain that the office of Br&hman should be 
held by a Bahvricha (Hotri), the Adhvaryus maintain that it belongs to 
one ot their own body, and the Chhandogas also preferred similar elaims. 
It was evidently the most important office, and in many instances, 
though not always, it was held by the Pnrohita, the hereditary family 
priest. Certain families also claimed a peculiar fitness for the office of 
Brahman, such as the Vasishthas and Vis'vamitras’ (See p. 47.) 

Because a knowledge of the songs of the Atharvangiras* was most 
important to the Brahman or Purohita,* 2 these songs themselves, when 
once admitted to the rank of a Veda, were called the Veda of the BiA li- 
man, or the Brahma-veda. In the Gopatha-br&hmana the title of Brahma- 
veda does not occur. 3 But the songs of the Atharv&ngiras* are 
mentioned there, They are called both Atharvar a-veda (i. 5.), and 
Angir asa-veda (i. 8.), and they are repeatedly represented as the proper 
Veda for the Brahman, Thus we read (iii. 1.) : “ Let a man elect a Hotri 
who knows the Rich, an Adhvaryu who knows the Yajusn, an Udgatri 
who knows the fe&man, a Brahman who knows the Atharvangil•as. ,, It 
seems in fact the principal object of the Gopatha to show the necessity 
of four Vedas. A carriage, we are told, does not proceed with less than 

four wheels, an animal does not walk with less than four feet, nor will 

the sacrifie be perfect with less than four Vedas. 4 But although a know- 
ledge of the fourth Veda is thus represented as essential to the 

Brahman, it is never maintained that such a knowledge would be 

1 Sayana’s Introduction to the Rig-veda, p, 3, 1.3. 

2 Y§jnavalkya , s Lawbook; i, 312, 

8 See, however, i, 22, 

. * At the end of the fifth PrapS thaka we read : 
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sufficient by itself to enable a person to perform the offices of a 
Br&hman. Like the Chhandogas (Rv. Bh. vol. i. page 3.), the Athar- 
vanikas also declare that tho whole sacrifice is performed twice, once 
in words, and once in thought, It is performed in words by the Hotri, 
Udg&tri and Adhvaryu separately ; it is performed in thought by the Brah- 
man alone (Crop. Br vol. iii 2.), The Br&hman, therefore, had to know all 
the three Vedas and in addition the formulas of the Atharv&ngiras’, 
It is a common mistake in later writers to place the Atharva-veda 
co-ordinate with the other Vedas, and to represent it as the Veda of the 
Br&bman. The Gropatha-brahmana raises no such claims ; when it 
describes the type of the sacrifice, it says : 

Agni (fire' was the Hotri 
Vayv (wind) the Adhvaryu, 

Surya (sun) the Udgatri, 

Chandramas (moon) the Brahman, 

Parjanya (rain) the Sadasya, 

Oshadhi and Vanaspati (shrubs and trees) the Chamas&dhvaryus, 
The Vis've Devas were the Hotrakas, 

The Atharvangiras’, the Goptris or protectors. 

In another place (v. 24.) the persons engaged in th 9 sacrifice are 
enumerated as follows : 

Hotri, Maitravaruna, Achh&vaka, Gravastut (Rig-veda), 1—4. 

Adhvaryu, Pratiprasth&tri, Neshtri, Unnetri, (Yajur-vedab 5 — 8. 

Udg&ri, Prastotri, Subrahmauya, Pratiharfcri (Sama-veda,) 9—12. 

Brahman, Biahman&ehhansin, Potri, Agnidhra (Atharvangiras’), 

13—16. 

Sadasya, 17. 

Patni dikshita (the wife), 18. 

Samitri (the immolacor 19, 

Grihapati (the lord), 20. 

Angiras, 21. 

Here we.seethab besides the four BrAb man-priests to whom a know- 
ledge of the Atharv&ngiras’ is recommended, there were other priests 
who are called Goptris, i.e, protectors or Angiras’, and whose special 
office it was to protect the sacrifice by means of the magical formulas of 
the Atharv&ngiras’, against the effects of any accidents that might have 
happened. Such was the original office of the Atharvans at the Vedie 
sacrifices, and a large portion of the Gopalha-br&hmana (i 18. ; i. 22.) 
is taken up with what is called the Virishta, the "CTna, the Y&tayamat 
or whatever else# the defects in a sacrifice are called which mus- 
be made good (saudh&na) by certain hymns, verses, formulas, or ex- 
clamations. There are long discussions on the proper way of prod 
nounciog these salutary formulas, on their hidden meaning, and their 
miraculous power. The syllable Um, the so-called Vyahritis, and other 
strange sounds are recommended for various purposes, and works such 

sRfifl: *=tisiT %T*nTc%Tsnprr: i anreftrtfa 

iTfwsi sat « 
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as the Sarpa-vetl#, Pis'ftcha-veda, Asnra-veila, Ibib&sa-veda, Pur&®a- 
veil a, are referred to as authorities (i. 10.). 

Although, however, the Gopatha-brlihmana is more explicit on the 
chapter of accidents than the Bnlhmanas of the other Vedas, the 
subject itself is by no means peculiar to it. The question of expiation 
or penance (pv&yas'chifcta) is fully discussed in the other Vedas, and 
remedies are suggested for all kinds of mishaps. The ceremonial in 
general is discussed in the Gopatha in the same manner as in the other 
Br&hman&s. There is, in fact, very little, if any, difference between 
the Gopatha and the other Br&hrrianas, and it is not easy to discover 
any traces of its more recent origin. It begins with a theory of the 

creation of the world, such as we find in many places of the other 
Br&hmanas, There is nothing remarkable in it except one idea, which |P 

I do not remember to have seen elsewhere. Brahman (neuter*, the 

self-existing, burns with a desire to create, and by means of bis heat, 
sweat is produced from his forehead, and from all the pores of his 
body. These streams of sweat are changed into water. In the water 
Brahman perceives his own shadow, and falls in love with it. This, 
however, is only one phase in the progress of creation, which is 

ultimately to lead to the birth of Bhrigu and Atharvan. Atharvan is 

represented as the real Praj&pati, or Lord of Creation, Prom him twenty 
classes of poets, the same as those mentioned in the Anukramani, are 
produced, &nd their poems are said to have formed the Afcharvana- 
veda. 

Then follows a new series of creation. Brahman creates the earth ^ 

from his feet, the sky from his belly, heaven from his skull. He then 
creates three gods: Agni (fire) for the earth, V&yu (wind) for the 
sky, and Aditya (sun) for uhe heaven, Lastly, he creates the three 
Vedas : the Rig-veda^ proceeds- from Agni, the Yajur-vada from V&yu, 
the Sama-veda from Adifcya. The three Vy&hritis also, or sacred sylla- 
bles (bhah bhuvah svat ), are called into existence. It is important 
to remark, that nothing is here said of the fourth Veda, its origin is 
described separately, and its second name, Aogirasa, is explained in 
dabail. We look in vain for any traces of more modern ideas in the 

Gropatha-br&hmana, till we come to the end of the fifth Prap^thaka. This 
is the last Prap&thaka of the Gopatha-br&hraana, properly so called. The 
text is very corrupt, hut it seems to contain an admission that, besides f 

the twenty. one sacrifices which are acknowledged in all the Vedic writ- 
ings, the Angiras’ had some new sacrifices of their own. 1 That the 

Gopatha brahtnana was composed after the schism of the Charakas and 
V&jas'aneyins, after the completion of the V&jasaneyi-sauhit&, may ; 

be gather sd from the fact that where the first lines of the other Vedas 
are quoted in the Gopatha, the first line of the Yajur-veda is taken j 

from the Vajasaneyins, and not from the Taitbiriyas. j 

stfrrc&Tsfq 3^31 ’TTJpftr (?, ^ H And again 

ffsrswmitafcrr jsMrsn | 
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The five Prap&thakas which we have hitherto discussed, form only 
the first part of the Gopatha-br&hmana. There is a second part, called 
the Uttara-brShmana, which consists of more than five PrapAthakas. It 
is impossible to fix their exact numbers as the MS. breaks off in the 
middle of the sixth book. It is likewise reckoned as belonging to the 
Atharva-veda, and quoted by the name of Gopatha. In this second 
part we meet repeatedly with long passages which are taken from 
other 'dBr A hmanas. Sometimes they coincide ^rrily, «»e*nno. he 
/ifferences are no greater than what we find in different Sakhas of the 
' Smana Thus the legend of the sacrifice running away from 
Z“od. S' Is told in the Ait.rsja.br4bm.os, i. 13, i. repeated in 
the gods, •• f* rriu p ctorv of Vasi-htha receiving a special 

the J: oh T |; a to 'S r ?n 1h. Wttirfy^ai (1.5.1.) is 

Speated Jthe Uttara-brahmana,, (ii. 13.). And here a difference oecurs 
repeated in i ' The TAittiriyas relate that owing to this 

W ! '^iurton whioh Vasishtha had received from Indra, die 
had always acted as Purohitas. So far both the Taittiriyas 
“he Itharvanr But when the Taittiriyas continue that 
and the Atharvans chosen a Brahman, the Afcharvans demur, 

Th? “ efl ent .nd tu inenleeted ,» the cent,., J the. the 
f Shmen belong bp right t. a Bbr.gn, or to on. cognisant of 
the songs of the Atharvangiras.’ 2 

• If as we - have little reason to doubt, these passages in the second 
rf If ’ f SJ Gooatha-br&hmana were simply copied from other Brahmapas, 
part of th P V 0 t ^ e [Jttara-br&huaaua a later date than 

we should have to Bu t this would in no way 

to t J ie ., Brahm ? ? the original Gopatha-brAhmana. In it there is nothing 
affect the age of th * - m P 0 dern composition than, for instance, 

to show that it wa SanhitA of the Atharva-veda we 

the iatapatba-brahman • In ^ the laatj if not the last t\yo 

find something very simlla • . . aad ar0 full of passages taken from 

b u°n’ lb6br a 7 a The 6 ATukramani calls the nineteenth book the Brahma- 
the Rig-veda. The An vainiyas ansanamantras, *. e. 

kanda, and the hymns of the last booJJ^ T { ^ Sanhita was pro . 

hymns for sacrificial recvta > 1 • ^ thfl eompos ition of the Gopatha- 

bably undertaken simultani 0O J 7 the iDflaenoe of some of the families 
br&hmana, at a hme wh the mao'ie formulas of the Atharvans had 
of the Bbrigus and An 0 tial part 0 f the solemn ceremonial. 

been acknowledge d ao an essen tia t> — — — - — x; 

f*RQT =3 ^tT nfctt « 

1 Seepage 47 note. .. i ssA.it. br. iii. 5.; Utt.-br. v. 

14 = ?“.-£*■ 17 Hl-Afc.br. rf- ««•! D “- b ''' Yi 3 ' = Ai ‘- 

****** «* *•* Md Whit " si - 

Berlin, 1855, and 1856. 
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With the means at present at our disposal it is impossible to trace the 
history of these verses back to the earlier period of Vedie literature, 
and I shall not return to them again, What is known of their origin and 
character has been stated by Professor Whitney in several very careful 
articles in the Journal of the American Oriental Society. 1 u The 
Atharvana,” he says, 6 ‘ is, like the Rich, a historical and not a litur- 
gical collection. Its first eighteen books, of which alone it was 
originally composed, aie arranged upon a like system throughout ; 
the length of the hymns, and not either their subject or their- 
alleged authorship, being the guiding principle : those of about the 
same number of verses are combined together into boobs, and the books 
made up of the shorter hymns stand first in order. A sixth of the 
mas3, however, is nob metrical, bub consists of longer or shorter prose 
pieces, nearly akin in point of language and style to passages of the 
BrShmanas. Of the remainder, or metrical portion, about one sixth 
is also found among the hymns of the Rich, and mostly in the tenth 
book of the latter : the rest is peculiar to the Atharvana.” And again,* 1 2 
“ The most prominent characteristic feature of the Atharvana is the 
multitude of incantations which it contains ; these are pronounced 
either by the person who is himself to be benefitted, or, more often, by 
the sorcerer for him, and are directed to the procuring of the greatest 
variety of desirable ends ; most frequently,, perhaps, long life, or re- 
covery from grievous sickness, is the object sought : then a talisman, 
such as a necklace, is sometimes given, or in very numerous cases some 
plant endowed with marvellous virtues is to be the immediate external 
means of the cure ; further, the attainment of wealth or power is aimed 
at, the downfall of enemies, success in love or in play, the removal of 
petty pests, and so on, even down to the growth of hair on a bald pate,’’ 

1 Journal of the American Oriental Society, iv. p 254. 

* Loc. oifc. iii. p. 308. 



CHAPTER- III. 

Mantra period. 

Having ascribed to oae period the fir-fc es abasement of fch e three- 
fold ceremonial (travi vidy&), the composition, ani collection of the 
Br&hmanas, and the r* nifieation of she Brahmaaa ehiranas, we hava now 
to see wheth-r we can extend our view beyond the limits of this period 
and trace r.he stream of Vedio literature still further ioack to its source 
and its earliest diffusion. According to its general character, the 
Br&hmana period must be called a secondary period. It exhibits a 
stratum of thought, perfectly unintelligible without the admission of 
a preceding age, during which all that is misunderstood, perverted, and 
absurd in the Brahmanas, had its natural growth, its meaning, and 
purpose. But can it be supposed that those who established the three- 
fold ceremonial, and those who composed the threefold Br&bmanas, 

followed immediately upon an age which had known posts, but no 
priests, prayers, but no dogmas, worship, but no ceremonies ? Or are 
there traces to show that, even previous to the composition of the 

Brahmanas, a spirit wa=> at work in the literature of India, no longer 

creative, free, and original, but living only on the heritage of a former 
age, collecting, classifying, and imitating ? I beheve we must de- 

cidedly adopt tbe latter view. The only document we have, in which, 
we can study the character of the times, previous to the 13 rah man a 
period, is the Rig-veda-sanhifc&. The other two Sanhit&s were more 
likely the production of the Brahmana period. These two Vedas, 
the Yajur-veda and S&ma-veda, were, in truth, what they are called 
in the Kaushitaki-brahmana, the attendants of the Rig veda. 1 The 
Brahmanas presuppose the Trayi vidya, the threefold knowledge, or 
the three fold Veda, but that Trayi vidy& again presupposes one 
Veda, and that the Rig-veda. We cannot suppose that the hymns 
which are found in the Rig-veda, and in the Sanhit&s of the two 
supplementary Vedas, the S&ma and Yajur-veda,- were collected three 
times by three independent collectors. If so, their differences would 
be much greater than they are, The differences which do exist 
between the same hymns and verses as given in the three Sanhit&s, 
are such as we should expect to find in different f§akh&s, not such as 
would naturally arise in independent collection or Sanhit&s. 

The principle on whioh the Sanhitd of the Rig-veda was made is 
different from that which guided fchj compilers of the Sanhitas of the 
Adhvaryus and Udgatris. These two Sanhit&s follow the order of aa 
established ceremonial, They presuppose a fixed order of sacrifices. 
This is not the case in the Sanhita of the Bahvrichas. There is, as we 
shall see, a system in that Saahit& also, but it has no reference to the 
ceremonial. 

The different character of the Rig-veda*sanhita, as compared with 
the Sanhitas of the other two Vedas, has attracted the attention of 

1 ll vi. 1 1. 
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the Bi4hmans, and we may quote on this subject the remarks of S&yana, 
in his Introduction to the Kig-veda. 1 

“ Has is' valuyana,” he says, a when composing the ceremonial Sutras, 
followed the order of the SanhitA of the Kig-veda, or of the Br&hmana? 
He could not have followed the order of the hymns, because he says 
at the beginning of Ids S Citrus, that first of all ho is going to explain 
the new and full-moon sacrifices (Dars'a purnanusa), while the first 
hymns of the Ilig-vada are never used at that sacrifice. Nor does he 
seem to have followed the Br&hmana. For the Br&hmana begins with 
the Dtkshaniyft ceremony. Here then it must be observed that r,he col- 
lection of hymns follows the order which is observed at the Brahma- 
yajna and on other occasions where prayers are to be recited. It 
does not follow the order in which hymns are employed at the different 
sacrifices. Brahmayajna is the name given to the act of repeating 
by heart one’s own sacred text or even a single verse of it, whether 
a IJioh, Yajush or S&man. This repeating of all the Rich, Yajush or 
S&man verses is enjoined by many passages of the Br&hmanas, and 
whenever hymns are thus enjoined to be repeated, that order is to be 
observed in which they have been handed down by an uninterrupted 
tradition, But as As'val&yana teaches the particular employment of 
particular hymns, basing it upon the authority of what are termed 
indicative passages of the revelation, it is but natural that he can not 
follow the order of the hymns of the Rig-veda. The texts of the Y&jur- 
veda, however, are given, from the first beginning, according to, their 
order at the performance of sacrifices, and thus have Apastamba and 
others proceeded in the same order in the composition of their Sfitras, 
As this order has once been received, it is likewise adopted in the 
Brahmayajna. That As'valayana should explain in the first place the 
Dars'ap&rnamftsa sacrifice, while the Brahmana begins with the Dik- 
ehaniy& sacrifice, is no objection, because the DikshaniyA is only a 
modification of the Dars'apurnamasa, and many of its rules must be 
supplied from the typical sacrifice. Thus the Iialpa-sufcra of As'val&y ft na 
assists in teaching the performance of the sacrifice by showing fyie 
employment of the hymns. That As'valayana should teach the employ- 
ment of passages which do not occur in the Sanhit& of the Rig-veda,* 2 

1 P * l8 * 

2 Our MSS. represent, according to tradition, the text of the S&kala- 
s'&kh& and the same text is followed by As'valayana in his Sutras. Now, 
whenever As'val&vana quotes any verses which form part of the ^akala- 
s'&kha, he only quotes the first worrls. Every member of his Charana was 
supposed to know the hymn of the Sakalas'&kha by heart, it was sufficient, 
tharefo re, to quote them in this manner. But when he has occasion to 
refer to the verses which are found in the Brahmana of the Aitareyins, 
without being part of the jS&'&ala-sanhita, As'valayana quotes them in full. 
As these verses ar ; not quoted in full in the text of the Aitarey a-br&hmana, 
we may fairly suppose than the text of the Rig-veda-sanhit&, current among 
the Aitareyins, was different fnm that of the 5akala~s'fikh&, and conta- 
ined the fall text of r hese hymns. Sayana, in his Commentary, does not 
state that these additional verses belonged to the S&kha of the Aitareyins, 
but there can be little doubt that at his time the text of their SanhitS. was 
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is no fault, because these hymns occur in different and their 

employment is prescribed by a different Br&hmana, so that their being 
mentioned cm only increase the value of his Sutras. Taose who know 
the logic of this subject say, that there is bat one sterinee an 1 that it 
is to be learnt from all the different Vakhas.” 

Here then w a see that even so late a writer as Sly ana is fully aware 
of the peculiar character of the Rig-vedi, as compared with the other 
Vedas. Tn his eyes the collection of hymns, peservedin the Big-veda, 
has evidently something anomalous. He, brought ao in the system 
of a stiff liturgical religion, looks upon the Sanhitas simply as prayer- 
books to be use i at the sacriiees. The sacrifices as taught in the 
Brlhmanas and S&tras, are to him a subject of far gre iter importance 
than the religious poetry of the R'shis, It is but natural, therefore, 
that he should ask, what is the use of this collection of hymns, in which 
there is no order or system, as in the hymn books of the Y *jur veda 
and Sama-veda ? His answer, however, is most uasati-uactorv. For if 
the other two collections of hymns can be u^ed for private devotion 
although they follow the order of the sacrifices, why should not the same 
applv to the hymns of the Rig-veda ? 

Whenever we find in the ancient literature and theology of the Bra li- 
mans anything . that is contrary to their generd rules, anything that 
seems anomalous to them and is yet allowed to exist, we may be sure 
that it contains some really historical elements, and that it was of too 
solid a nature to receive the smooth polish of the B rah manic system. 
It is so with the Ri r-veda sanhita. It belongs to a period previous 
to the complete ascendancy of the Braamans ; it was finished before 
the threefold ceremonial hid been worked oat in all its details. 

And yet thers is some system, there is som3 priestly influence, 
clearly distinguishable in that collection also, it is true that the ten 
books of the Rig-veda stand before us as separate collections, each 
belonging to one of the ancient families of India ; but^ were these 
collections undertaken independently ia each of these f undies, at differ- 
ent times, and with different objects ? 1 believe not. There are traces, 

however faint, of one superintending spirit. 

Eight out of the ten Mandalas begin with hymns addressed to Agni, 
and these hymns, with the exception of the tenth Mandala, are invari- 

lost and forgotten. He says, however, that these verses belonged to a 
different $&iiha, and that they must be supplied from As'valayana’s Sutras, 
where, for this very reason, they were given in full. At the time of JLs'va- 
layana, therefore, the text of the Sanhita of the Aitareyins was 
still in existence, and he likewise notices in his Sutras peculiarities 
in the ceremonial of the Aitareyins. Dr, Roth has pointed out 
one of these verses (Nirukta, xlv.). The passage in the Aitare** 
ya-br&hmana from which the versa is taken, is, i. 4. 2. ; and Sayana says 

there: qfSHT 11 

In a similar manner the modem Sutras of the Fratres Attidii (Tab. vi. vii.) 
contain the Mantras in full, which in the ancient statutes (Tab. i.) are only 
indicated as generally known. See Aufrechfe und Kirehhoff, Die Umbris- 
ehen Spraehdenkmaler. * 
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ably followed by hymns addressed to Indra, 1 After the hymns addressed 
to these two deities we generally meet with hymns addressed to 
the Vie' Uev&b, This cannot be the result of mere accident, nor is 
there ,hiug in the character of the two gods Agni and Indra, which 
woulf icessibato such an arrangement- Agni is indeed called the 
lowest ,1 the gods, but this neither implies his inferiority nor his superi- 
ority. 3 It simply means that Agni, as the god of fire on the hearth, 
is the nearest god, who descends from his high station to befriend 
men, and who, in the form of the sacrificial fire, becomes the messenger 
and mediator between god and men, 3 This would nob be sufficient to 
account for the place assigned to him at the beginning of eight out of 
the t8n MandUlas of the Rig-veda. Indra, again, is certainly the most 
powerful of the Vedio gods 4 but he never enjoys that supremacy which 
in Greece and Rome was allowed to Zeus and Jupitor. We can hardly 
doubt, therefore, that the place allowed to hymns addressed to Agni and 
Indra, at the beginning of the Mandalas, was the result of a previous 
agreement, and that the Mandala* themselves do not represent collec- 
tions made independently by different families, but collections carried 
out simultaneously in different localities, under the supervision of one 
central authority. 

Another indication of the systematic arrangement of the Mandalas 
is contained in the Apri hymns. 

There are ten Apri-sftktas in the Rig-veda • 

1. I. 13t, by Medh&tithi, of the family of the KAuvas (i\, b.) ; 12 

verses. 

1 First Mandala, Anuv&ka 1, =a Agni. 

Anuvaka 2. 8= Indra. 

Seoond Mandala, Anuvftka 1, ~ (Agni — 11), 

Anuvak& 2. ~ Indra. 

Third Mandala, Anuvaka 1.2. = Agni, 

Anuv&ka 3, 4. » Indra. 

Fourth Mandala, Anuv&ka 1 —2, 5. « Agni. 

Anuvaka 2. 3. » Indra, 

Fifth Man dal i, Anuvaka - 2, 14, ** Agni. 

Anuvaka 2, 15. — 3, 8. Indra. 

Sixbh Mandala, Anuvaka 1. — =- 2, 1. « Agni. 

Anuv&ka 2, 1. — 4, 4. a Indra. 

Seventh Mandala, Anuvaka 3.*»Agni. 

Anuv&ka 2. » Indra. 

Eighth Mandala, Pragatha hymns. 

Ninth Mandala, Soma hymns, 

Tenth Mandala, Anuvaka 3. — Agni. 

2 SchoL ad Find Nem, x. 59. K cu Xap to jrpeorov eervarov wore 
Suvcltcu Xevecr&at, ftcu to ecr^aTov, irp^rov tcs^prjTcu kcm ZtO<fio/c\ 7 ]<$ too 

TO) avn TOV TrpcDTOV} H Stj 7 ap e$pa Zevs ev ea%aT a> Oeoov yap 

eSpav. Brunok.) 

8 Rv. iv. l. 5. h & %i argt ;i 

“ Co® 9 d ® wa to US, 0 Agni, with thy help, he thou most near to us to day 
as the dawn flashes forth.” 

^ Kaushitaki-brfthmana, vi« 14. 



APRI HYMNS* * %&§ 

* 2. L 142, by Dirghaiamas, son of Uohathya, of the family of the 
Angirasas (ii. a,) ; 13 verses. (Indra.) 

3. I, 188, by Agastya, of the family of the Agasfcis (vii ) ; 11 verses, 
(Tanftnap&t.) 

4. Ii. 3, by Gritsamada, son of ounahotra, (Angirasa^, adopted by 
Sunaka (Bh&rgava) (i 7.) ; 11 verses v (NarHs'ansa.) 

6. Ill, 4, by Vis'v&mitra, son of G&thin, of the family of the ViVvA- 
mitras (iv.) ; 11 verses (Tanftnap&t.) 

6. V. 5, by Vasus'rufca, son of Atri, of the family of the Afcreyas (iii.J; 
11 verses, (Naras'ansa.) 

7. VII. 2, by Vasishtha, son of Mitr&varunau, of the family of the 
V&sishthas (vi.) ; 11 verses. (Nar&s'ansa.) 

8 IX. 5, by Asita or Devala, of the family of the K&s'yapas (vA ; 
II verses. (Tanftnap&t.) 

9. X. 70, by Sumitra, of the family of ohe Bddhryas'vas (i. 6.) ; 
II verses (Naras'ansa ) 

10. X. 1 1 0, by Hama, the eon of Jamadagni, or by Jamadagni, of the 
family of the J&madagnyas (i, 2.); ll verses. (Taa&nap&fe ) 

These hymns eonsis properly of 11 verses, each of which is addres- 
sed to a separate deity. Their order is as follows : — 

First verse, to Agni Idhma or Susamiddha, the lighted fire. 

Second verse, to Tanunapat, the sun bidden in the waters or the 
clouds, or to Nar&a'ansa, the rising sun, praised by men. 

Third verse, to the Has, the heavenly gifts, or flita, Agni, implored 
to bring them. 

Fourth verse, to Barhish, the sacrificial pile of grass. 

Fifth verse, to Devir dvarah, the gates of heaven. 

Sixth verse, to Ush§s£Unaktau, dawn and night. 

Seventh verse, to Daiyiyau, hotarau, prachetasan, («\e., Agni and 
Aditya, or Agni and Varuna, or Vanina and Aditya ; Shadguros'ishya). 

Eighth verse, to the three god Jesses Saras vati, Ila, Bh&ratt. 

Ninth verse, to Tvashtri, the creator. 

Tenth verse, to Vanaspati, the tree of the sacrifice. 

Eleventh verse, to the Svahakritis^. (Vis've Davalj, Shadgurus'ishya.) 

The only differences in the ten Apri hymns of the Rig-veda arise 
from the name by which the second deity is invoked. It is Tanfinap&t 
in hymns 3, 5, 8, 10 ; Naras'ansa in hymns 4, 8, 7, 9 ; whereas in hymns 
1 aDd 2 the second deity is invoked under either name in two separate 
verses. This raises the number in these two hymns to twelve, and this 
number is again raised to thirteen in hymn 2, by the addition at the end 
of a separate invocation of Indra. 

The whole construction of these hymns is clearly artificial. They 
share the character of the hymns which we find in the S&ma and 
Yajur-vedas, being evidently composed for sacrificial purposes. Never- 
theless, we find these artificial hymns in seven out of the teD Mandalas, 
in I., II., III., V., VII., X., X. This proves a previous agreement among 
the collectors. For some reason or other, each family wished to have 
its own Apri nymn, a hymn which had to be recited by the. Hofcri 
priest, previous t > the iinmoUti >n of cercam victims, 1 and such a hymn 

1 Burnout, Journal Asiatique, 185), p. 249, Both, Nirukta, p, xxxvL 
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wag inserted, not once for all In the Saahifaft, bat ten times over. Some 
of the verses in the Apri hvmtH ire more repetitions, aril even fa allies 
so hostile to eaoh other the Vasia lit ha* and Via'vAnaitras have some 
verses in common in these Apri hymns. But, if on one side the presence 
of the Apri hymns in different Mandalas proves a certain advance of 
the ceremonial system in the Mantra period, and the influence of a 
priestly society even in the first collection of the hymns ; it proves 
likewise, that the traditional distribution of the Maud alas among 
various Vedio families is not a merely arbitrary arrangement. These 
families insisted on having each their own Apri hymn recorded, and 
whereas for the general ceremonial, as fixed in the Br&hmanas and 
Sfitras, the family of the poet of certain hymns employed at the sacri- 
fices, is never taken into account, we find an exception made in favour f' 

of the Apri hymns. If a verse of Vis'vamitra is once fixed by the 
Br&hmanas and Sutras as part of any of the solemn sacrifices , no 
sacrificer, even if he were of the family of the Vasishthas, would have 
a right to replace that verse by another. But with regard to the Apri 
hymns that liberty is conceded. The Aitareya-br&hmana records 
this fact in the most general form. 1 u Let the priest use the Apris 
according to the Rishi. Tf he uses the Apris according to the Rishi, 
he does not allow the sacrificer to escape from the relationship of that 
Rishi.” As'valayana enters more into details. 2 He says that those who 
belong to the Sunakas, should use the hymn of Gritsamada ; those who 
belong to the Vasishthas, that of Vasishtha. The Apri hymn of Rftnaa 
or Jamadagni he allows to be used by all families, (excepting the 
Sunakas and Vasishthas) but, he adds, that each family may choose i 

the Apri hymn of its own Rishi. How this is to be done is explained 
in a Sloka, ascribed to Saunaka. 3 He ascribes the first Apri hymn to 
the Kanvas; the second to the Anginas,* with the exception of the 
Kanvas; the third to the Agastis; the fourth to the 8 mak is ; the 
fifth to the Vis'vamitras ; the sixth to the Atris ; the seventh to the 
Vasishthas ; the eighth to the Kas'yapas ; the ninth to the Badhryas'vas ; 
the tenth to the Bhrigus, with the exception of the Sunakas and 
Badhryas'vas. 4 

The original purpose of the Apri hymns, and the motive for allowing 
the priest to choose among them according to the family to which his 
client belonged, are difficult to discover. An ancient author of the I 

name of GUnagari, 5 endeavoured to prove from the fact that one and 

1 orta tUj r f>r otfsif irsri ^rc^wfar 

Aifc.-br. ii. 4. 

2 As'v.-stltra, iii. 2. 

3 enr srmjcu msfrfsrtutsifo i 

fa^rfirsnsf^sr =sr i 

sm^fST TOT tW: IS 

4 SfrjNtWruRf Nai-ayaun oil A/v. §raufca-sl. iv. 1. 

5 ^rtnffnr^r: nnuTfo wi ^ 3: 1 As'v.- 

sfltras, xii 10. Sea also Anuv&Hnukramant-bh&shya, s'loka 7. SfllSTSTr I 
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the same JLpri hymn may be used by alb that all people belong really 
and truly to one family. It is possible, indeed, that the Apri hymns 
may have been songs of reconciliation, and that they were oalle i dpH , 
i. e . appeasing hymns, not from their appeasing the anger of the gods, 
but the enmities of members of the same or different families. However 
that may be, they certainly do prove that there had been an active 
intercourse between the ancient families of India long before the 
final collection of the ten books, and that the;e ten books were collect- 
ed and arranged by men who took more than a merely poetical in- 
terest in the acient sacred poetry of their country. 

Although we see from these indications that the collection of the 
hymns which we possess in the Rig-vev:a took place daring a period 
when the influence of the Brahmans, as a priestly east 3 , had made 
itself felt in India, we must claim, nevertheless, for this collection a 
character not yet exclusively ceremonial Not only is the order of 
the hymns completely independent of the order of the sacrifices, but 
there are numerous hymns in our collection which could never have 
been used at any sacrifice. This is not the case with the other Vedas, 
Every hymn, every verse, every invocation in the Sanhitas of the '** 
S&ma and Yajur-vedas are employed by the Udgatris and Adhvaryus, 
whereas the hymns of the Ri^-veda are by no means intended to be 
all employed by the Hotri priests. If we speak of the sacred poetry of 
the Br&hmans, that of the Sima and Yajur-vedas is sacred only be- 
cause it is used for sacrificial purposes, that of the Rig-veda is sacred, 
because it had been handed down as a sacred heir-loom from the 
earliest times within the memory of man. The saeredness of the 
former is matter of system and design, that of the latter is a part of 
its origin. 

There is an objection that might be raised against this view, and 
which deserves to be considered. No one acquainted with the ceremonial 
of the Brahmans could well maintain that, after the final division of 
that ceremonial among the three classes of priests, a collection like 
that of the Rig-veda could have been conceived. The Rig-veda is not 
a Veda for the Hotri priest, in the same sense in which the S&man and 
Yajur-vedas are for the Udg&tri and Adhvaryu priests.- But it might 
be said that there is a fourth chss of priests, the Brahman class, and 
that the Rig-veda might have bean collected for their special benefit. 
In order to answer this objection, we shall have to examine more 
closely the real character of the' four classes of priests. 

As'val&yana (iv. 1.), says that there are four priests, each having 
three men under him. These are : 

I. Hotri, with Maitr&varuna Achhavaka, Gr&vastut. 1 

II. ' -Adhvaryu, with Pratiprasthatri, Neshtri, Unnetri. 

III. Udgatri, with Prastotri, Agnidhra or Agnidh, Potri. 

IV. Brahma n, with Brahman&chhansin, Pratihartri, Subrahmanya. 

1 This is not the order as given in As'vaUyaoa j he places the Brahman 
and his three men before the Udgatri and his attendants. Some would 
seem to place the Br&hman first of all but As'valayana (Grihya, i. 22.) 
remarks that the Br&hmau is first chosen when there is an election of four 
priests only. If all the sixteen are chosen, then the Hotri come? first, after- 
wards the Brahman, thirdly the Adhvaru and lastly the Udgatri, 
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These sixteen priests are commonly called by the name of Rifcvij, and 
are chosen by the rmn in whose favour the sacrifice is offered, the 
Yajanaaoa or Sv&min. There are other priests, such as the Samitri, (the 
slayer,) the Vaikartas, (the bn chers,) the Chamas&dhvaryus, (the assis- 
tants of the Adhvaryus,) but they do not rank as Eitvij. The Kaushit- 
akins admit a seventeenth Eitvij, the so called Sadasya, who is to 
superintend the whole sacrifice. 1 This large arrarv of priests was only 
wanted for certain grand sacrifices. In the Gaufcama-s&tra-bh&shya 
(p. 30.) we are told that for the .\gnihotra and ^up&sana one priest,* 
the Adhvaryu, was sufficient ; for the Dars'apurnamasa, four ; for the 
Ohaturmasyas five ; for the Pas'ubandha six ; for the Jyotishtoma sixteen, 
As'valayana prescribes the sixteen priests for the sacrifices called 
Ahina (sacrifices lasting from two to eleven days), and Ek&ha (sacri- 
fices of one day), and restricts the seventeen priests to the Sattras 
(sacrifices lasting from thirteen to one hundred days). Each of the 
four classes of these priests had peculiar duties to perform. These 
duties were prescribed in the Br&hm&nas. The duties of the Hotri are 
laid down in theBr&manas of the Bahvrichas, such as the Kaushit- 
aki and Aitareya-br&hmanas ; those of the Adhvaryu in the Br&hmanas 
of the Charakas (the Taittdr yaka and in t he Br&hmanas of the V&ja- 
saneyins (the Satapatha) ; those of the Udg&tri in the Br&hmanas of the 
Chhandogas (the T&ndya.) Apastamba, who describes the sacrifice in his 
Paribh&sha-sutras, * says chat in is piescribed by the three Vedas, the 
Rig-veda, Yajur-veda and Sama veda. a “ The Hotri, he says, “ performs 

1 Asv'.-Grihya i. ~2. 5fiT^t?Tf <'??: WSTTJRRfo ST wfoiT- 

wftfa i grtRTsf ii Ttis is eon- 

firmed by the K *ushitaki-brfihmana. Oth r authorities admit several Sada- 
syas. (53T)5tTcT^^% fIT:) For the Sattra sacrifices a seventeenth priest, 
called the Grihapati, lord of the house, is admit ted He is not considered 
as the Yiijam&na, but seems to be the actual sacrificed 
%=to5W5TJTTJTq^Tq^Tfr i|T ?=rfk?TT : N&rSyanu on A/v. 

Srauta-sutra, iv. 1.) In the Aitareya-bruhmana (vii 1.), where" the division 
of the animal among the various priests is escribed, we have the sixteen 
Ritvij, and besides one Sadasva, three Grihapat.is (probably the saorificer 
himself, one who acts for him and who acts (or hia wife), one Samitri (a 
slayer, who need not be a Brahman), two Vaikartas (butchers), several 
UpagStris (choristers), and an Atreya. Other wives (pttnis) besides the 
Dharya are mentioned as present. In the Tandya-br&hmana (25. 15.) the 
Pratiprasth&tri is 'eft out, but two Adhvaryus, two Unnet.ris, and two 
Abhigarapagarau are mentioned. 

2 Translated by me in the ninth volume of the German Oriental Society. 

3 H fsfrrff n*q 
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hii daties with the Rig-veda, the tTdg&fcri with the Sama-ved'a, the 
Adhvaryu with the Yajur-veda ; the Brahman with all the three 
Vedas.” 

The Adhvaryas were the priests who were intrusted with the mate- 
rial performance of the sacrifice. They had to measure the ground, 
to build the altar (vedi), to prepare the sacrificial vessels, to fetch wood 
and water, to light the fire, to bring the animal and immolate it. They 
formed, as it would seem, the lowest class of priests, and their acquire- 
ments were more of a practical than an intellectual character. Some 
of the offices which would paturally fall to the lot of the Adhvaryu, 
were considered so degrading, that other persons basides the priests 
were frequently employed in them. The Samitri, -for instance, who had 
to slay the animal, was not a priest, he need not even be a .Brahman, 1 
and fche^same applies to the Vaikartas, the butchers, and the so-called 
Chamas&dhvaryus. The number of hymns and invocations which they 
had to use at the sacrifices was smaller than that of the other p nests. 
These, however, they had to learn by heart, But a= the chief difficulty 
consisted in the exact recitation of hymns, and in the close observance 
of all the euphonic rules, as taught in the Pr&tis'akhya^, the Adhva^yus 
were allowed to mutter their hymns, 2 so that no one at a distance 
could either hear or understand them Only in cases wher8 the Adh- 
varyu had to speak to other officiating priests, commanding them to 
perform certain duties* 3 he was of course obliged to speak with a loud 
and distinct voice. All these verses and all the invocations which the 
Adhvaryus had to use. were collected in the ancient liturgy of the Adh- 
varyus together with the rules of tho sacrifice. In this mixed form they 
exist in the Taittiriyaka. Afterwards the hymns were collected by 
themselves, separated from the ceremonial rules, and this collection is 
what we call the Yajur-veda-sankitd or the prayer-book of the Adh- 
varyu priests. 

There were some parts of the sacrifice, which according to ancient 
custom, had to be accompanied by songs, and hancs another class of 
priests arose whose particular office it was to act as the chorus. This 
naturally took place at the most solemn sacrifices only. Though as yet 
we have no key as to the character of the music which the Udgatris 
performed, we can see from the numerous and elaborate rules, however 

1 Ait.-brahmana, vii. 1. 

3 \W\ 5fi*anr^!?!3?JTJTST: sftTTTgTOJ 1 

3 An instance of this occurs in a passage of the Aiiaraya-brah,mana 
translated by Prof, Roth, The first words (ii. 2.) 3? are 

epoken by the Adhvaryu, and not, as Professor Roth supposes, by the Hot- 
ri. It is the Adhvaryu only who can say, “We anoint the sacrificial stake, 
do thou accompany us with the hymns.” A passage like this, as it fc adcb 
ressed to another priest, the Adhvaryu would have to pronounce with a 
loud voice. The Brahmana itself says, “ 80 sa ^ s ^h- 

varyu ” The presha, or command, #< anubruhi, M can only be addressed 
to the Hotyi, and there was no ground for placing the following verses in 
the mouth of the Adhvaryu, Roth, Nirukta xxxiv, 
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unintelligible, that their music was more than mere chanting. * Tlie 
words of their songs were collected in the order of fche sacrifice, and 
this libretto is what we possess under the name of Silm^vedotrsank itd, 
or the prayer-book of the Udg&tri priests. 1 

Distinct from these two classes, we have a third class of priests, the 
Hotris, whose duty it was to recite certain hymns during the sacrifice 
in praise of the deities to whom any particular act of the sacriucer was 
addressed. Their recitation was loud -and distinct, and required the 
most accurate knowledge of the rules of euphony or Siksha, The Hotris, 
as a class, were the most highly educated order of priests. They were 
supposed to know both the proper pronunciation and the meaning of 
their hymns, the order and employment of which was taught in the 
Br&hmanas of the Bahvriohas. But while both the Adhvaryus and 
TJdg&tris were confessedly unable to perform their duties without the 
help of their prayer-books, the Hotris were supposed to be so well 
versed in the ancient sacred poetry, as contained in the ten Mandalas 
of the Rig-veda, that no separate prayer-book or Sanhit& was ever 
arranged for their special benefit. 

There is no Sanhit& for the Hotris corresponding to the Sankit&s of 
the Adhvaryus and Udg&tris. The Hotri learnt from the Br&kmana, or 
in later times, from the Sutra, what special duties he had to perform. 
He knew from those sources the beginnings or the names of the hymns 
which ho had to recite at every part of the service. But in order to be 
able to use these indications, he had previously to know the whole body 
of Vedie poetry, so as to be ready to produce from the vast store of his 
memory whatever hymn or verse was called for at the sacrifice. There 
exists among the MSS. of Walker’s Collection a work entitled, 
As'valayana-s'&khoktamantra-sanhita, a collection of hymns of the 
AsVal&yana-s'&kha, which contains the hymns as required according to 
the Grihya. sutras of As'val&yana. It would have been eas\ to construct 
a similar collection for the S'rauta-sutras, but such a collection was 
never made, and it is never alluded to in the ancient literature of the 
Brahmans. 2 

If then the Itig-veda sanhit‘4 was not compose 1 for the special 
benefit of the Hotris, much less of the other two classes of priests, 
it might be supposed that it had nevertheless a sacrificial character, 
and was intended to assist the fourth class of priests, or the Br&hman, 
propei ly so c died. The Brahman, as we saw, had to watch the three 
classes of priests and to correct any mistake they .might commit. He 
was therefore, supposed to know the whole ceremonial and all the 

1 The San hits consists of two parts ; the Archika and S&aubhika. 
The Archika, as adapted to the special use of the priests, exists in ..two 
forms, called Ganas, or Song-books, the Veyag&na and Aranyag&na. The 
Scaubhika exists in the same manner as uhagdni and Uhyagftna Of. 
Benfey, Preface to his edition of the Sama-ved t-ftrohik», Leipzig, 1848, 
and Weber, Ind ^ Studien, i. 30. The supposition that the modern origin 
of some of the Rigveda, could be proved by their not occurring in the 
S&ma-veda, has been well refuted by Dr, Pertsch. 

2 S&yana (llv, Bh. i, p. 28.) remarks that some verses of fche Yajur- 
veda are called Rich in the Br&hmanas of the Adhvaryus, Thus the verse 
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hymns employed by the Hotri, Adhvaryu, and UdgltrL Now the 
Rig-veda does contain most of the hymns of the other two Vedas, 1 
and in several places it is maintained that the Brahman ought 
properly to be a Hotri. All this would render it not improbable that 
the Rig-veda-sanhitA belonged to the same age as the other two 
Sanhitlb, that its collection was suggested by the same idea which 
led to the collection of the hymns of the other two classes of priests, 
and that, for the special benefit of the Brahman, it comprehended in 
one body all the hymns which the Hotri, the Adhvaryu, and Udg&fcri 
were expected to know singly. In this ease the Rig-veda-sanhit&, instead 
of being more ancient, would in fact represent the latest collection of a 
sacred poetry. 

It would be of no avail to appeal to the testimony of later autho- 
rities, such as the Pur&nas, in order to refute this. theory. The Vishnu- 
puraaa (p. 276), for instance, has the following remarks on this subject ; 
66 Vv&sa,” it is said, “divided the one sacrificial Veda into four parts, 
and institute! the sacrificial rite administered by the four kinds of 
priests, in which it was the duty of the Adhvaryu to recite the Yajush 
verses or direct the ceremony ; of the Hotri to repeat the Rich ; of the 
Udg&tri to chant the Saman ; and of the Brahman, to pronounce the 
formula called Atharvan. Then the Muni, having collec-ed together 
the hymns called Rich, composed the Rig-veda, &c., and, with the 
Atharvans, he composed the rules of all the ceremonies suited to kings, 
and the function of the Brahman agreeably to practice.” This passage 
only serves to show that the authors of the Paranas were entirely 
ignorant of the tone and character of the Vedic literature. For 
although the Brahman priest was the only Ritvij who had occasionally 
to use passages from the Atharva-veda, blessings, imprecations, etc. ; 
yet the so-called Atharva-veda had nothing in common, with the three 
ancient Vedas, and contained no information on the general features 

is called a Rich addressed to Savitri. Slmans also are 
mentioned, as when it is said, “ Singing the S&man he sits down.” In the 
S& na-veda there are not only Rich verses, but also Yajush invocations, 
such as 3Tf$HJTfsr. SFSJwfg',' S?m?i%3Wf€ I The Hotri priests have 
likewise to use invocations which would more properly be called Yajush, 

such as “Adhvaryu, hast thou got the water?" to 

which the Adhvaryu replies : “ Yes, it has come.” Here fee 

Commentator says, |Tg%^TcJ5^ 11 

1 The invocations, properly called Yajush, are of course not to be found 
in the Rig-veda. Some of the hpmns of the Sama and Yajur-veda, which 
have a more modern appearance, are to be found in the tenth Mandala of 
the Rig-veda, or among the latest addition, such as the V&lakhilyas, 
There are, however, some, which, though they occur in the S ama and 
Yajur-vedas, are not to be found in the Rig-veda. This^may possibly b8 
accounted for by the fact that we do not possess all the S§khas of tjie Rig- 
veda. The differences also in the text of hymns, as read in the three 
Vedas, must be ascribed to the influence of early Sakhas, and cannot be 
used as an argument for determining the more or less ancient date of the' 
three Vedas, 
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of the great sacrifice, such as would have been indispensable to the 
superintendent of the other priests, 1 

The real answer to a supposition which would assign the Rig-veda* 
sanhM to the Br&hman is, that to him also that collection of hymns 
would have b ea of no practical utility. Ha would have learnt from it 
many a hymn nev^r called fir, never used at any sacrifice; and he 
would have had to unlearn the order both of hymns and verses when- 
ever he wished 'to utilise his knowledge for the practical objects of 
his station, 

We may, therefore, safely ascribe the collection of the Rig-veda, or, 
as Professor Roth calls it, the historical Veda, to a less practical age 
than that of the Br&ht&ana period ; to an age, not entirely free from the 
trammels of a ceremonial, yet not completely enslaved by a system of 
mere formalities ; to an age no longer creative and impulsive, yet not 
without some power of upholding the traditions of a past that spoke to 
a later generation of men through the very poems which they were 
collecting with so much zeal and accuracy. 

The work of the Mantra period is not entirely represented by the 
collection of the ancient hymns. Such a work would be sufficient in 
itself bo give a character to an age, and we might appeal, in the his- 
tory of ancient Greek literature, to the age of the Diaskeuasts* A 
generation which begins to collect has entered into a new phase of life, 
Nations, like individuals, become conservative when they cease to 
trust implicitly in themselves, and have learnt from experience that 
tln-y are not better than their fathers. But though the distinctive 
feature of the Mantra period consisted in gathering the fruits of a 
bye gone spring, this was not the only work which occupied the Brah- 
mans 01 that age. Where pofims have to he collected from the mouth 
of the people^ they have likewise to be arranged. Jorrection* are 
supposed to be neces-ary ; whole verses may have to be supplied. After 
collecting and correcting a large number of poems, many a man would 
feel disposed to try his o vn poetical powers; and if new songs were 
wanted,' it did not require great talent to imitate the simple strains of 
toe ancient Rishis, Thus we find in the Rig-veda, that, after tha collec- 
tion of the ten Mandalas was finished, some few hymns were added, 
generally at the end of a chapter, which are known by the name of 
Khilas. We can hardly call them successful imitations of the genuine 
songs : but in India they seem to have soon acquired a certain repu- 
tation. They found their way into the Sanhitas of the other Vedas; 
they are referred to in the Br&hmanas ; and though they are not 
counted ill the Anukramanis, together with the original hymns, they 
are there also mentioned as recognised additions. 

Be ides these hymns, which were addel after the collection of the 
ten books bad been completed, there is another class of hymns, actually 
incorporated in the sacred Decads, but which nevertheless must be 

1 Prasth&na-bfoeda, p. 16., 1. 10. 

| Against this statement 
that of Kumlrila should be taken into aocount : (i. 3.) JCTiffTJ’GSHfifT* 

^ Cfarf if Tffsrdr; nr rftw: || 
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ascribed to poets who were imitators of earlier poets, and whose 
activity, whether somewhat anterior to, or contemporaneous with the 
final edition of the Rig-veda~sanhit&, must be referred to the same 
Mantra period. We need not appeal to the tradition of the Br&hmans, 
who, in matters of this kind, are extremely untrustworthy. They 
place a very small interval between the latest poets of the hymns and 
the final collection of the ten books. The latter they ascribe to Krishna 
Dvaip&yana Vy&sa, the embodiment of the Indian Siacr/cev t), whereas 
one of the poets wh >se hymns form part of the SanhitS, is Paras'ara, 
the reputed father of Vy&ea. 

But we have better evidence in the hymns themselves, that some 
of their authors belonged to a later generation than that of the most 
famous Rishis. The most celebrated poets of the Veda are those 
who are now called the M&dhyamas, 1 from the fact of their hymns 
standing between the first and the la*t books of our collection. They . 
are Grritsamvia, (2d Mandala), Vis'vamitsra (3d Mmdala), V&madeva 
(4tih Mandala), Atri (5th Maodala), Bharadvaji (0th Mindala\ and 
Vasishtha (7bh Mandala). Added to these are* in the beginning, the 
'hymns of various poets, collected in the first Mandala, called the book 
of the Sdtarchins, from the fact that each poet contributed about a 
hundred verses; and at the end, the book of the Pr&gatha hymns 
(8th Mandala), the book of the Soma hymns (9th Mandala), md the 
book of long and short hymn*, ascribed to the Kshudrasukta and 
Mah&sukta poets, which, in accordance with its very flam 1 , is a 
miscellaneous collection. 

It by no means follows that all the hymns of the seven middle Rishis 
are more ancient than those of the first and the last books ; or that these 
books contain nothing but modern hymns. But the very name of Mddk - 
t/amu, given to the poets of ths books from the second to the seventh 
shows that they were considered, even by the Brahmans, as distinct 
from the first and the three last books. They are not the middle books 
numerically, *but they are called so because they stand by themselves, 
in the midst of other books of a more miscellaneous character. 

Traces, however, of earlier and later poems are to be found through 
the whole collection of the Rig-veda ; and many hymns have bean 
singled out by different scholars as betraying a later origin than the 
rest. All such hymns I refer to the Mantra period, to an age which, 
though chiefly occupied in collecting and arranging, possessed likewise 
the power of imitating, and carrying on the traditions of a former age. 

It is extremely difficult to prove the modern origin of certain hymns, 
and I feel by no means convinced by the arguments which have been 
used for this purpose. At present, however, I need not enter into the 
minutiae of this critical separation of ancient and modern poetry. It 
is not my object to prove that this or that hymn is more modern than 
the rest ; but I only wish to establish the general fact that, taken as 
a whole, the hymns do contain evidence of having been composed at 
various periods. 

In order to guard against misconceptions, it should be understood 
that, if we call a hymn modern, all that can be meant is that it was 

1 See page 22, note 2, and page 30. 
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oompcsad dating the period which suboeedsd the fir*t spring of Velio 
poetry, i. e., du-ingf the Vtaatn, period, ^here is not a single hymn 
in the Rig veda that oonH be asorioed to the Br&hmaa* period, Even 
a few of the Rhilas, modern as they appear to us, are presupposed by 
thd BrUhmanas and quoted, together with other rmre ancient hymns. 
The most modern h yarns in the lit* Veda-SanhMA, if our calculations are 
right, must have been oomoosed previous to 8 *0 b, o., previous to the first 
introduction of prose composition. 

In order to prove that the hymns which are new thrown together 
into one bxly of sacred noer.ry, were not the harvest of one single 
generation of poets, we have only to appeal to the testimony of the 
poets themselves, who distinguish between ancient and modern hymns. 
Not only has the tradition of the Br&hmans, which is embodied in the 
Anukramanis, assigned certain hvmus to Rishis, who stand to each 
other in the relation of father and son, and grandson, but the hymns 
themselves allude to earlier poets. and events which in some are repre- 
sented as present, are mentioned in others as belonging t> the pa*t» 
The' argument which Dr. Roth 1 has used in o der to prove the com- 
paratively modern date of the AtharvaUa, applies with equal force 
to some of the hymns of the Rig vela. Here, also, the names of 
Purumilha, Vasishtha, Jamvlagni, and others, who are known the 
authors of curtain hymns, are mentioned in ot,hsr hymns as sages, who 
in former times enjoyed the favour of the gods. 

. “ As our aneestors have praised thaa, we will praise tihae, * y is a very 
frequent seitiment of the Veiic poets. A new song WiS oonudere 1 a 
special hmour to the gods. The first hymn of the Rig-veda gives 
utterance to this sentiment. “ Agni,” says Madhuohhandas, u thou who 
art- worthy of the praises' of ancient, and also of living poets, bring 
hither thou the gods/’ 

.’Viis'.vamitra the father of Madhuchhandas, and himself one of the 
ancient Rishis, concludes his first hymn 2 with the words; u I have 
proclaimed, 0 Agni, these thy ancient songs, 3 and ne w songs for thee 
who art old. These great libations have been made to him who showers 
benefits upon us; the sacred fire has been kept from generation to 
generation.” 

In another hymn, 4 Vis'vamitra distinguishes between three classes 
of hymns, and speaks of Indra as having been magnified by ancient, 
middle, and modern songs. 

The sacrifice itself is sometimes represented as a thread which 
unites the living with the departed, and through them, with the first 
ancestors of man, the gods. 5 The son carries on the weaving which 
was interrupted by the death of his father, 6 and the poet, at the begin- 

1 Abhandlungen, p, 43. — 

2 Rv. iii 1. 20. 

3 JanioxS,, originally creations, iroiri^ara ; it is 'likewise explained as 
works. Cf, iii. 39. 1, 

4 Rv. iii. 32. 13, 

5 See my Ejsay on’the Funeral Ceremonies, p. xxii. no te. 

® Rv. x, 130, 1, 
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ning of a sacred rite, 1 2 exclaims, “ I believe I see, with the eye of the 
mind, those who in byegone days performed this saerifice. ,; With a 
similar feeling, Vis'v&mitra, in his morning prayer, looks back to his 
fathers, who have gazed on the rising san before him, and have exabed 
the power of the gods: 3 

“ To Indra goes my thought, spoken out from the heart, to him, the 
Lord, it goes, fashioned by the bard It awakes thee when it is recited 
at the sacrifice ; Indra, take heed of that which is made for thee ! 

<fi Rising even before the day, awakening thee when recited at the 
sacrifice, clothed in sacred white raiments, 3 this is our prayer, the old , 
the 'prayer of our fathers. 

“ The Dawn, the mother of the twins, has given birth to the twins 
(i.e. Day and Night) —the top of my tongue fell, for he (the Sun) came. 
The twins, who have come near the root of the Sun, assume their bodies 
as they are born together, the destoyers of darkness. 

“ Amongst men there is no one to scoff at them who w^re our 
fathers, who fought among the cattle. Indra, the mighty and powerful, 
has stretched out their firm folds.” 4 

Vasishtba, another of the ancient Rishis, speaks likewise of ancient 
and modern hymns by which others, besides his own family, secured the 
favour of the gods. 5 ts Whatever poets, ancient or modern, wise men, 
made prayers to thee, O Indra, ours may be thy propitious friendship : 
protect us, O god, always with your blessings !” 

Oae of the greatest events in the life of Vasishtha was the victory 
which King Sudas achieved under his guidance. But in the Mandala 
of the Vasishthas, the same event is sometimes alluded to as belonging 
to the past, and in one of the hymns ascribed to the same Vasishtha 
we read : “ Committing our sons and offspring to the same good pro- 
tection which Aditi, Mitra, and Varuna, like guardians, give to Suda3, 
let us not make our gods angry ” 

These passages, which might be greatly increased, will be sufficient 
to show that there were various generations of Vedic poets. The 
traces of actual imitations are less considerable than we might expect 
under such circumstances ; and where we do meet with stereotyped 
phrases, it is often difficult to say which poe used them for the first 
time. When we find Dirghatamas Auchatoya, beginning a hymn to 
Vishnu with the words, “ Let me now proclaim the manly deeds of 
Vishnu and another hymn of Hiranyastupa Angirasa to Indra, begin- 
ning with, Let me n nv p roclaim the manly deeds of Indra,” we may 
suppose that the one hymn was c imposed with a pointed reference to 
the other ; but we cannot tell which- of the two was the original, and 
which the copy. 

1 Rv. x. 130. 7. 

2 Kv. iii. 39. 

3 The Vis'vamitras wore whit8 raiments. Their colour, called arjuna, 
can hardly be distinguished, however, from the colour of the dre3s of the 
Vasishthas, which is called s'veta. 

4 Gotra, originally a hurdle, then th038 who live within the same 
hurdles or walls ; a family, a race* 

* Rv. vi. 23, 9. 
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The fact, however, of anoient and modern hymns being once admit- 
ted, we may hope to arrive gradually at some criteria by which to fix the 
relative age of single hymns. Some of the hymn* betray ther compara- 
tively modern origin by frequent allusion to ceremonial subjeots. I do 
not mean to say that the sacrifice as such, was not as old and primitive 
an institution as sacred poetry itself, Most of the hymns owe their 
origin to sacrifices, to public or domestic holy-days. But those sacri- 
fices were of a much more simple nature than the later Vedio cere- 
monial, When the father of a family was priest, poet, and king, in 
one person, there was no thought as yet of distributing the ceremo- 
nial duties among sixteen priests, each performing his own peculiar 
office, or of measuring the length of every log that should be put 
on the fire, and determining the shape of every vessel in which the 
libations should ba offered. It was only after a long succession of 
sacrifices that the spontaneous acts and observances of former gene- 
rations would be treasured up, and established as generally binding. 
It was only after the true meaning of the sacrifice was lost, that 
unmeaning ceremonies could gain that importance which they have 
in the eyes of priests. If a hymn addressed to the gods had been 
heard, if a famine had ceased after a prayer, an illness been cured with 
a charm, an enemy lean vanquished with war songs; not only would 
these songs, however poor, be kept and handed down in a family as 
the mcst precious heirloom, but the position in which the poet recited 
them, the time of the day, the most minute circumstances of every act, 
would be superstitiously preserved, in order to insure the future efficiency 
of the prayer. This was the origin of a ceremonial so complicated 
as that of the Br&hmans. Now, we find in some of the hymns allusions 
which refer, not to a naturally growing, but to an artificial and a 
decaying ceremonial. 

The most ancient name for a priest by profession was Purohita , 
which only means preepositus or presses. The Purohita, however, was 
more than a priest. He was the friend and counsellor of a chief, the 
minister of a king, and his companion in peace and war. Vasishtha and 
.Vis'v&mitra, who with their families have both been the Purohitas of King 
Sud&s, did more for the king than chanting hymns to implore the aid of 
their gods. Vasishtha was with the army of Sud&s when that king con- 
quered the ten kings who had crossed the Parushni (Hydraotis, Rawi) ; 
Vis'vamitra, when Sud&s himself crossed the Vipas' Hiyphasis, Beyah) 
and the $atadru (Hesudras, Sutlej). 1 The importance of their office is 
best shown by the violent contest which these two families of the Va- 
sishthas and Vis'vamitras carried on, in order to secure for themselves 
the hereditary dignity of Purohita. There was a similar contest be- 
tween the priest at the Court of &sam&ti, a descendant of Ikshv&ku. 
He, not satisfied with his f ur Purohitas, Bandhu, Subandhu, Srutabandhu, 
and Viprabindhu, who were brothers and belonged to the family of the 
Gauoayanas, dismissed them, and appointed two new priests (m&y&vinau), 
The*e new Purohitas, seeing that the Gaup&janas used incantations 

1 See Prof Roth's excellent essay on Vasishtha and ViYv&mitra, in his 
work, u Zur Literate* und Geschichte des Veda/ 11 published as early 
as 1846, 
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against; the life of King Asam&ti, retaliated, and caused, by their 
charms, the death of one of them, Subandhu. Thereupon the other three 
brothers composed a song to appease the wrath of the two priests, and 
to save their own lives. This song and some others connected with 
the same contest, from part of the 8th Ashtaka of the Rig-veda. 

The very fact of the office of Purohita being hereditary shows that 
it partook of a political character. It seems to have been so at an 
early time. In a hymn of the Rig-veda, i. 94. 6, where Agni is invoked 
under several priestly names, he is called, JanushA Purohita or 
Purohita by birth, Cf. i. 102. 8. And we find several instances where 
priests, if once employed by a royal family, claim to be employed 
always. When Janamejaya P&rikshita ventured to perform a sacrifice 
without the Kas'yapas, he was farced by the Asitamrigas, a family 
of the Kas'yapas to employ them again. Whan Vis'vantara Saushad- 
mana drove away the Syaparnas from his sacrifice, he was prevailed 
upon by Rama' Margaveya to call them back. 1 All this shows that the 
priestlp office was of great importance in the ancient times of India. 

The original occupation of the Purohita may simply have been to 
perform the usual sacrifices ; but with the ambitions policy of the 
Brahmans, it soon became a stepping-stone to political power. Thus 
we read in the Aitareya-br&hmana : “ Breath does not leave him before 
time ; he lives to an old age ; he goes to his full time, and does not 
die again, who has a Brahman as guardian of his land, as Purohita, 
He conquers power by power ; obtains strength by strength ; the people 
obey him, peaceful and of one mind.” 

Y&madeva, in one of his hymns, 2 expresses the same sentiment ; and 
though he does not use the word Purohita, there can be little doubt 
that the Aitareya-br&hmana is right in explaining the words Brihaspati 
and Brahman by Purohita. 

“That king withstands his enemies with strong power who "supports 
a Brihaspati 3 in comfort, praises him, and honours him as the first, 

“The king before whom there walks a priest, lives well established 
in his own house; to him the earth yields for ever, and before him the 
people bow of their own accord. 

“Unopposed ho conquers treasures, those of his enemies and his 
friends, himself a king, who makes presents to a Brahman : the gods 
protect him ” This shows that the position of the Brahmans at the 
courts of the Kashatriya kings was more influential than that of 
mere chaplains. They walked before the king, and considered them- 

1 Aitareya br. vii. 27. Rotb, Abhandlungen, p. 1 18. Weber, Ind. 
Studien, i. 39. Margaveya is a difficult name. It may be simply, as 
Sayana says, the son of his mother Mrigu ; but Mrigu may be a variety 
of Bhrio’u, and thus confirm Lassen’s conjecture that this Rama, the son of 
Jamadacmi, of the race of Bhrigu, commonly called Paras'u-r&ma. Cf. 
Weber, °Ind. Stud. i. 216. Marghu is the name of Margiana in the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions. 

2 Rv. iv, 50. 7. 

3 “Brihaspati,” says the Aitareya-brlhmana, “was the Purohita of the 
gods, and the Purohitas of human kings are his successors.” 
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selves superior to him. In later times* when the performance of the 
'ceremonies no longer devolved on the Purohita, the chief priest took 
the place of the so called Brfthman priest, who was the vpiscopos of the 
whole, though he himself took little active part in it, Thus at the 
sacrifice of Haris'chamlra, described in the Aifcaroya-brfthtnaiia (vii. 16.), 
Ay&sya acts as Udg&tfi, Jamadagni as Adhvaryu, Vis'v&mitrA as Hotri, 
and Vasishtha, who is known as the Purohita of tho Ikshvaku dynasty, 
as Brahman, In the Taittiriya-sanhitfl (iii. 5. 2.), wo road ; “Men 
were born, having a Vasishtha for Purohita, and therefore a Vasishtha 
is to be chosen as Br&hman.” In the Aifcareya-brflJhmana again the 
Br&hman is identified with ]3rihaspati, who was the Purohita, or pur a* 
etpi of the gods. 

The original institution of a Purohita, as the spiritual adviser of a 
king or a chief, need not be regarded as the sign of a far advanced 
hierarchical system. The position of the BriMimans must have been a 
peculiar one in India from the vary beginning, 'they appear from 
the very first as a class of men of higher intellectual power than 
the rest of the Aryan colonists ; and their general position, if at all 
recognised, could hardly have been different from that of Vasisfha in 
the camp of Sud&s. The hymns, therefore, which only allude to a 
Purohita, or priests in general, need not to be ascribed to a late age. But 
when we meet in certain hymns not only with these, but with various 
grades of priests, we may be sure that such hymns belong to the Mantra 
period, and not to the age of primitive Vedio poetry. 

This is a question of degree. If we find such verses as “the 
singers sing fhee, ohaunters ohaunt thee," 1 where the singers are 
called not by their technical name of Udg&tri, but Giiyatrins, and the 
ohaunters not by their technical name of Hotri, but Arkins, all we can 
say is that the later division of the sacrifice between Hotri and Udg&tri 
priests is here found in its first elements. It does not follow that there 
existed at that time two recognised classes of priests, still less that the 
Udg&tris were then in possession of their own Sanhikl, But in Hv. v, 44. 
we read : 

14, “The Rich verses long for tho god who watches; tho Sftmana 
verses go to him who watches; this Soma libation calls for him that 
watches ; I, 0 Agni, am at homo in thy friendship/’ 2 

Here it is clear that the distinction between Rich verses, that were 
recited, and S&man verses that were sung, must have been established, 
though again we need not go so far as to maintain the actual existence 
of a prayer-book for the Udgatri priests. 

The third class of priests, the Adhvaryus, who performed the 
principal acts of the sacrifice, are likewise alluded to in the hymns. 
We read, Rv. iii. 36. iO : “ Accept, 0 Indra, what is offered thee from the 
hand of the Adhvaryu, or the sacrifice of the libation of the Hotri.” 

There are several hymns which contain allusions to the Dara'a- 
pftrnaaa&sa, the fomous New and Pull Moon sacrifices. These sacrifices 
in themselves may have been of the greatest antiquity, as old as any 

i Bv. i. 10, i 

» i*T mn §rr srcrc g*r snmfa i 
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attempt at a regulated worship of the gods, Passages therefore, where 
we only meet with allusions to the phases of the moon, and their recur- 
rent appeal to the human heart to render thanks to the unknown 
Powers that rule the changes of nature, and the chances of human life, 
prove by no means, as the Indian commentators suppose, that at the 
time of the ancient Vedie poets the lunar ceremonies were of the same 
solemn and complicated nature as in later times. We read, Rv, I, 
194. 4 : 44 Let us bring fuel, let us prepare oblation remembering thee 

at each conjunction of the moon. 1 Do thou perfect our sacred acts that 
we may live long. Let us not fail in thv friendship, 0 Agni. ns Passages 
like this do not necessitate the admission of a full-grown ceremonial, 
they only point to its natural beginnings. The same remark applies to 
r the three daily prayers, at sun-rise, noon, and sunset. Nature herself 

suggests these three periods as the most appropriate for rendering 
thanks to the heavenly givers of light and life. Thus Manu Yaivasvata 3 
alludes several times to the three periods of the day which the gods 
themselves have fixed for their sacrifice, sunrise (surya udyati, or sfira 
udite), mid-day (madhyandine divoh or madhyandine), and sun-set (nim- 
ruchi, or Atuehi), and he calls.this established order of the sacrifice rita, 
the law or the truth. 

But when these sacrifices are mentioned with their technical 
names, when -the morning, and noon, and evening prayers are spoken 

5frl 3TTTR #T?T 3TTf HHTfHftn' || 

Rv. viii. 3 22. ^^JTNPtTT || 

I 1 I translate parva bv conjunction, because par van i, the dual, is used 

for the full and new moon ; As'avalftyana-sutras, i, 3. 12. Mr. Weigle, 
in his interesting article on Canarese literature (Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenl&'ndischen Gesellschaft), states that habba or pabba means a festi- 
val in Canarese, whereas in Sanskrit its usual signification is a chapter of 
a book. Mr. Weigle therefore refers pabba to a class of words, which, in 
being transferred from the Sanskrit into the Dravidian languages, have 
changed their meaning. We see, however, that the old meaning o f potrva 
new and full moon, would account very well for the meaning attached to 
pabba in Canarese, a festival. 

2 vrcifotf ^orsrm ft <w<irT mim i 

* srtaTaw srraHr ra^rsif nr ftnrmr etsf hsj (| 

3 Rv. viii. 27. 19 

sftrgfer min^rf^ fsfn: ll n I 

*riTfnfqc% 3Kcf nft i 

H?f Haj! sn nsq stt ll ro \\ 

sqgpq srigfg i 

srrn sren jth% ll r \ II 

hi: sierra sn f stint h qtgqTs?f i 

snprrn H^rf^n ifftr imsi H?%tsnsnnt n rr u 
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of as first, second, and third libation, we feel that we move in a different 
atmosphere, and that we are listening to priests rather ^ than to poets, 
Thus Bv. iii* 28- 1 : 

, <fi Agni, accept oar offering, the cake, O Jfltavadas, at the morning 
libation , thou rich in prayer, 

“ The baked cake, 0 Agni, is prepared for thee alone indeed ; accept 
it, 0 youngost of all the gods. 

“ Agni, eat the cake offered to thee when the day is over, thou art 
the son of strength, stationed at the sacrifice. 

“ At the mid-day libation , O J&tavedas, accept here the cake, 
O sage 1 Agni, the wise do not diminish at the sacrifices the share of 
thee, who art great. 

“ Agni, as thou lovest at the third libation the cake, 0 son ot 
strength, that is offered to thee, therefore, moved by our praise, take 
this precious oblation to the immortal gods to rouse them. 

“ Agni, thou who art growing, accept, O J&tavedas, the offering, the 
cake, at the dose of day” 

This hymn contain in reality nothing but a set of invocations for the 
three daily libations ; it uses the very words used in the ceremonial, 
and it would hardly have been written except by some pious priest 
brought up under the system of the Br&hmanio ceremonial. 

The technical names of the priests are of frequent occurrence. 
The name of liitvij would not prove a great development of the cere- 
monial. It would only mean the priest who officiates at the various 
seasons. It was then that the sacred fire was kindled by friction. It 
was lighted in the morning day after day (dive dive), it was lighted at 
the full and new moon, and it was lighted likewise to each of the great 
natural divisions of the year. Thus it is said, Rv. iii. 29. 10 : “ This wood 
is thy mother every season, born from which thou shinest. Do thou 
sit there, as thou knowest it, and make our prayers prosper.* 1 

There is nothing artificial in this. But when we meet with the 
names of the Ritvij priests, such as Potri, Agntdhra, Pras'&stri, Neshtfii 
Hotri, Adhvaryu, Brahman, 1 we can no longer doubt that here we 
have to deal with late and artificial poetry. These names of priests are 
afterwards still further generalised, and transferred to Agni, who, as 
the god of fire, is supposed to carry the offerings of men to the seats of 
the gods. He is called the Purobita, or high-priest. Sapta-hotri also, 
and sapta-m&husha, acting as seven priests, 2 are names applied to the 
god of the sacrificial flame. 

There is a whole class of hymns commonly called ddna&tutis , or 
praises of gifts. They are the thanksgivings of certain priests for pre- 
sents received from their royal patrons. All of these, like the Latin 
panegyrics, . betray a modern character, and must be referred to the 
Mantra period. In the Br&hmana period, however, not only are these 
panegyrics known but the liberality of these royal patrons is held up to 
the admiration and imitation of later generations by stories which had 
to be repeated at the sacrifices, In the Skikh&yana-sfltras (xvi. 11, ), the 

- i ii, 36. ; ii. b7. * ~~ ’ 

2 These seven priests seem to be Hotri, Pofcfi, Neehtri, Agnidh, 
Pras'&sri, Adhvaryu and Br&hman, 
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is r shj£zrsJ£& ifs 

who reeEixved gvfts fro J d d s|rQ ^ ] ya . 0 f Vasishtha 

«£ !:S‘ h :. ■ 

W H*)?* 1 1 "wTrSwi f V». As' T 

Who received gifts from K&Q \ n ; ; 0 f Praskanva who 

who_ r ® eeiv ®,^ § Prishadhra Medhya Mataris'va (sie) ; of Nabhane- 
diehtha MAnava, who 'reeeived gifts from ^Tthe Rig-veda! 

!S i tffrA'i'a *. - — - - 

Vedic poetry. - ncin< , proof that some of our hymns belong 

Another and most Gonv ' ° in - P is con tained in a song, ascribed 
to a secondary period of Vedie P J[ oer emonial of the BrAhmans is 
toVasistha, in which the the 7th Mandala, 

actually turned into ridicule. Lh , lOdrd *7»“ a gatire oa the 

which is called a panegyric , ot-^the same animal should have 

p ri „ M , and it is T n.» - «TU "‘i°» 

^\ a tr.^S»fe«eoe,» S el.«t,d ssthe "F— >« •' 

the Homeric heroes, jj ke Brahmans performing a vow 

the ;^r?f£Ttw. j :: , <*. ? gvs ^ 

«— " k ” ,ha i °™ s of " ora 

with their calves. , , • seagon , the rain has wetted 

“ When, at the approach i of e ^ 7 ^ goes {o th0 ofcher while he 

them, as they were longing akkhala. 08 . peX e X e % X° a %X° a ^ 

talks, like a son to his father, sayin , reve l ia the shower 

.‘One of them embraces tme other, JU J decked, joins 

of water, and the brown frog jumping attar 

his speech with the green one. |*^ e a pupil and his 

srow “’ " bsn th,y °“” rs ' 

modulate thei’r voioes in ““ y s “J° “aSs 6P 'f k Atirhtra, sitting round a 

^ of ,ta yt “ 

the rainy season begins. have Bad their say, performing 

ftelS * “h“. Whvaryns, sweating whilst they cmrry the hot 

^ v***™ ks mw re "” ,a 

when the rainy season of the year sets in. 
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u Cow-noise gave, Ooat*noiflH gave* the Brown gave, and the Green 
gave us treaenras. The frojye who give uh hundred* of cows, lengthen 
our life in the rich autumn#” 

There seems time to he little room for doubt, if wo consider the 
character of this and similar hymns, that wo must make a distinction 
between two periods in the history of Vadio poetrv, the one primitive, 
the other secondary. Poems, like those which we have just examined, 
are .not the result of an mb inal, free, and unconscious inspiration. 
They belong to an imitative, refloating, and criticising age. An exact 
division between the ancient and the modern portions of the Rig-vela 
will probably be impossible even after these ancient relics have been 
studied with a much more searching necuracv than hitherto The lan- 
guage which might be expected to contain the safest indications of the 
more ancient or more modern date of certain hymns, has owing to the 
influence of oral tradition, assumed an uniformity which baffles the 
most careful analysis# Nor would it be safe to trust to our preconceived 
notions as to the peculiar character of vonuino and of artificial poetry. 
Some of the very latest poets may have boon endowed with a truly 
poetical genius, when the originality and freshness of their thoughts 
would seem to place them in a better age# Nor is the fact that the 
ancient poets enunciate thoughts entirely their own, and with the full 
consciousness that what they say has never been said before, sufficient 
to give to all their pr Auctions so deep a stamp of truth and faith that 
our weakened eyes should always discern it. But although wo may 
hesitate about single hymns, whether they are the productions of 
ancient or modern liihsis, we cancot hesitate as to the general fact 
that the ten books of the Rig-veda at the time they were finally collect- 
ed, comprised the poetry of two different periods This is the only 
important point for our purpose We ascribe the later poets of the 

Veda to the Mantra period, bo that we comprise wit.hin that period 
two apparently distinct, yet, in reality, very cognate tendencies. We 
suppose that the Mantra period was an ago of Epigorioi, occupied at 
first in imitating the works of their fathers, and towards the end 
engaged in the more useful employment of collecting all that was within 
reach, modern as well as ancient, and handing it down to the careful 
guardianship of later generations. Two hundred years will not be 
too long a time for the gradual progress of this work, There are 
several generations of modern poets, and probably two classes of 
collectors to be accommodated, and the work of the last collectors, 
the collectors of the Mandates, could not have commenced before 
the last line of every poem which now forms part of the ten Mandates 
was written. I therefore fix the probable chronolgioal limits of the 
Mantra period between 800 and 1000 n.c. 

Before we leave the Mantra period there is one question which if it 
cannot be fully answered, requires at least to he carefully discussed. 
Was the collection of the ten books of Vedic hymns the work of persons 
cognisant of the art of writing or not ? Were the 1017 hymns of the 
Rig-veda, after they had been gathered into one body, preserved by 
memory or on paper ? 

We can hardly expect to find answer to this question in the hymns 
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themselves. Most person acquainted with the history of popular 
poetry among' the principal nations o? antiquity would be ready to 
admit that the original composition and preservation of truly national 
poetry were everywhere due to the unaided efforts of memory. Where 
writing i? known, it is almost impossible to compose a thousand hymns 
without bringing in some such words as, writing, reading, paper, or 
pen. Yet there is not one single allusion in these hymns to anything 
connected with writing. 

Let us consider the Old Testament. 

The Ten Commandments were not only proclaimed by the voice of 
God but Moses 64 went down from the mount, and the two tables of the 
testimony were in his hand : the tables were written on both their 
sides ; on the one side and on the other were they written. And the 
tables were the work of God, and the writing was the writing of God, 
graven upon the tables ” ( ’ xodus xxxii, 15, 16.) Here we can have no 
doubt that the author of the Book o; Exodus, and the people to whom 
it was addressed, were acquainted with the art of writing. Again we 
read (Exodus xxiv. 7), that 44 Moses took the book of the covenant, and 
read in the audience of the people and .(Exodus xxv. 16.), the Lord 
commanded Moses, saying, * 4 Thou shalt put into the ark the testimony 
which I shall give thee. The covenant here spoken of must have 
existed as a book, or, at least, in spine tangible form, 

A nation so early acquained with letters and books as the Jews 
would naturally enjoy some of the terms connected with writing in 
a metaphorical .sense. Thus we read in the Psalms (lvi. 8.), st Put 
thou my tears into thy bottle : are they not in thy hock ? n 

Ixix, 28, 44 Let them be blotted out of the Book of the living, and not 

be written with the righteous. n 

xl, 7. 44 Then said, I, Lo 1 come ; in the volume of the book it is 

written of me.’' 

xlv. 1. 44 My tongue is the pen of a ready writer. 

In the Book of Job (six. 23.), we actually read, 44 Oh that my words 
were now written ! oh that they were printed in a book ! That they were 
graven with an iron pen and lead in the rock for ever ! 44 Printed 
here can only mean ss written, u 

Proverbs iii, 8. 44 Writs them upon the table of thine heart. ,s 

In the Homeric poems, on the contrary, where the whole Grecian 
life lies before us in marvellous completeness and distinctness, there 
is not a single mention cf writing. The \vypa ayjjLeia, carried by a Belle- 
rophon instead of a letter, are the best proof, that, even for such 
purposes, not to speak cf literary com position, the use of letters was 
unknown to the Homeric age. The art cf writing, when it is not only 
applied to short inscriptions but to literature, forms such a complete 
revolution in the history of a nation, and in all the relations of society, 
both civil and political, that, in any class of ancient literature, the 
total absence of any allusion to writing, may safely be supposed to 
prove the absence of the art at the time when that literature arose. 
"We know the complete regeneration of modern Europe which was 
wrought by tde invention of printing. ... Every pagQ of the literature 
of the sixteenth century, every pamphlet or fly-sheet of 'the Beforma- 
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tion, tells us that printing had been invented The discovery of writing, 
and more especially the application of writing to literary purposes, was 
a discovery infinitely more important than that of printing. And yet 
wo are asked to believe that Homer has hidden Ids light under a bushel, 
and erased every expression connected with writing from hie poetical 
dictionary 1 

But though it is certain that the Homeric poets did not write, or, 
if we are to adopt the legendary language of certain critics, though it 
is certain that blind Homer did not keep a private secretary, there is 
no doubt that, at the time of Peiaistratos, when the final collection of 
the Homeric poems took place, this collection was a collection of 
written poems, Peisistratos possessed a large library, and, though 
books were not so common in his time as they were in the time of 
Alcibiades, when every schoolmaster had his Iliad , 1 yet, ever since 
the importation of paper into Greece, writing was a common acquire- 
ment of the educated classes of Greeks. The whole civilisation 
of Greece, and the rapid growth of Greek literature, has been ascribed 
to the free trade between Egypt and Greece, beginning with the Saidio 
dynasty. 2 Greece imported all its paper from Egypt ; and without 
paper no Greek literature would have been possible. The skins of 
animals were too rare, and their preparation too expensive, to permit 
the growth of a popular literature. Herodotus mentions it as a pecu- 
liarity of the barbarians, that at his time some of them still wrote on 
skins only. Paper (papyrus or byliu) was evidently to Greece what 
linen paper was to Europe in the middle ages. 3 

Now, if we look for any similar traces in the history of Indian liter- 
ature, our search is completely disappointed. There is no mention of 
writing-materials, whether paper, bark, or skins, at the time when the 
Indian Diaskeuasts collected the songs of their Rishis ; nor is there any 
allusion to writing during the whole of the Br&hmana period. This upsets 
the common theories about the origin of prose literature, According to 
Wolf, 4 prose composition is a safe sign of a written literature. It is not 
so in India, The whole of the Br&hmana literature, however incredible 
it may seem, shows not a single vestige of the art of writing, Nay, 
more than this, even during the Sftfcra period all the evidence we 
can get would lead us to suppose that even then, though the art 
of writing began to be known, the whole literature of India was preserved 
by oral tradition only. 

It is of little avail in researches of this kind to say that such a 
thing is impossible. We can form no opinion of the powers of memory 
in a state of society so different from ours as the Indian Parishads 
are from our universities. Feats of memory, such as we hear of now and 

J Plutarch, Alcibiades, c. vii. 

2 See Grote, History of Greece, ii. p. 20 7 . 

3 Plin Hist. Nat. xiii, 13. § 27, : u Cum ohartm usu maxi mo h amanitas 
vitse eonstet et etmori. ” 

4 Wolf Prolegomena, lxx — Ixxiii. : “ Soripturam tontare et communi 
usni apfcare plane idem fuisse atque posam tentaae et In excolend& sc 
ponere , f} 
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then, show that our notions of the limits of that faculty are quite arbi- 
trary. Our own memory has been systematically undermined for many 
generations. To speak of nothing else, one sheet of the £6 Times ” news- 
paper every morning is quite sufficient to distract and unsettle the health- 
iest . memory. The remnants of our own debilitated memory cannot 
furnish us with the right measure of the primitive powers of that facul- 
ty. . The Guaranies, who are represented by Missionaries as the lowest 
specimens of humanity, evinced such powers of memory when they 
were once taught to listen and to reason, that it became a custom to 
make the chief Indian of the town, or on8 of the magistrates, repeat 
the sermon just delivered from the pulpit before the people in the 
street, or in tbe coart-yard of a house, and they almost all did it with 
the utmost fidelity, without missing a sentence. 1 Even at the present 
day, when MSS. are neither scarce nor expensive, the young Brah- 
mans who learn the songs of the Veda and the Brahmanas, and the 
Sutras, invariably learn them from oral tradition, and know them by 
heart. They spend year after year under the guidance of their teacher, 
learning a little, day after day, repeating what they have learnt as part 
of their daily devotion, until at last they have mastered their subject, 
and are able to become teachers in turn. The ambition to master 
more than one subject is hardly known in India. This system of edu- 
cation has been going on ever since the Br&hmaaa period, and as early 
as the Pr&tis'akhyas we find the most minute rales on the mnemonic 
system to be followed by every teacher. The only difference in modem 
times, after the invention of writing, is that a Brahman is not only 
commanded to pass his apprenticeship at the house of his Guru, and 
to learn from his mouth all that a Brahman is bound to know, but the 
fiercest imprecations are uttered against all who would presume to 
acquire their knowledge from written sources. In the Mahabh&rafca 
we read, Those who sell the Vedas, and even those who write them, 
those also who defile them, they shall go to hell” 2 Kumarila says, 
“ That knowledge of the truth is worthless which has been acquired 
from the Veda, if the Veda has not been rightlv comprehended, if it 
has been learnt from writing, or been received from a Sudra. 

How then was the Veda learnt? It was learnt by every Br&hman 
during twelve years of his studentship or Brahmacharyft, This 
according to Gautama, was the shortest period, sanctioned only for men 
who wanted to marry, and to become Grihasthas, Brahmans who did 
not wish to marry were allowed to spend forty- eight years as students. 
The Pr&tis'&khya gives us a glimpse into the lecture-rooms of the 
Brahmanic colleges. The Guru,” it is said, 4 " who has himself formerly 

1 Dobrizhoffer’s Account of the Abipones, vol. ii. p. 63. 

2 i % # fa*- 

«nnfii*r: U 

3 Kum&rila, Tantra-Varttika$ i. 3. p 86, : 

i ^rrf#ncrT§[Tfq snfepf* 

n tfrm n 

4 Pr&tis'&kbya da Rig-veda, par A. Regnier, Journal Asiatique, 1850, 
Chapiter XV, 

34 
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been a student, should make his pupils read. He himself takes his seat 
either to the oast, or the north, or the north-east. If he has no more 
than one or two pupils* they sit at his right hand. If he has more, they 
place themselves according as there is room. They then embrace their 
master, and says, * Sir, road V The master gravely says *Qm,’ u e , ‘Yes/ 
He then begins to say a pras'tia (a question), which consists of three 
verses 1 In order that no word may escape the attention of his pupils, 
he pronounces all with the high accent, % and repeats certain words 
twice, or he says 4 so 5 (iti) after these words.” 

The chief difficulties in the pronunciation of the Veda are the changes 
of the final and initial letters. ^ The pupils are instructad in these 
euphonic rules independently (the Sikshti), but whenever a difficult ease 
of sandhi occurs, the Guru examines his audience and explains the 
difficulties. And here the method followed is this. After the Guru 
has pronounced a group of words, consisting of three or sometimes 
(in long compounds ) of more words the first pupil repeats the first 
word, and when anything is to bo explained, the teacher stops him, 
and says, , w Sir,” 4 ' After it has boon explained by the pupil who is at 
the head of the class, the permission to continue is given with the 

1 If the metre is pankti, the pras'na may consist of two or three verses; 
if the metro is longer than pankti, two verses only constitute a pras'na ; 
if a hymn consists of one verse, that by itself forms a pras'na. Samayas, 
L e . passages which havo occurred bolore (and are sometimes left out in 
the MSS.], are counted, if they consists of a complete verse. Two Dvipa- 
d&s are eountod as one verse, and, as the Commentator acids (v. 12.), the 
two half-verses of each DvipadfMine are to bo joined in recitation, and 
only if there is one odd Dvipad&»line remaining, a pause is to be made 
at the end of the first half-verse, If there are some verses remaining : at 
the end of a hymn, they may be joined to the last pars'na ; if there are 
more than two verses, this is optional, 

* The only words which, in the SanhitlUp&tha, would be likely to 
escape the pupil’s attention are monosyllables consisting of one vowel 
only, and that a vowel not changed into a semi- vowel in which form 
it would be more audible. This would restrict the rule regarding 
repetition to the two words a and u. Thus for pra 9 which is pra 
+ a, the Guru would have to say pra a or pra m iti , Instead of ud u 
shya deva 9 ud u u s/iya deva. This repetition would not take place in 
>udv eti because u is changed into q, if sarvod&tta could mean a word 
being wholly ud&tta, then u would be excluded, and the rule would 
refer to a only. But sarvodatta means recitation when the accent is 
disregarded, and all syllables are pronounced with a high tone. The 
Commentary construes the rule differently. I consture ^cffqTxfc«f l 

a 

3 These are chiefly the change of a final m into Anusvara before r 
and the ushmans ; the common sandhi of the ushmaus ; the suppression 
of a final n; its transition iuto r ; its transition into a sibilant ; the 
absence of sandhi where ri follows ; the sandhi of and the hiatus, ’ 

* The text is g &c. 
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words, u Well, Sir. 11 After the words of the teacher have thus been 
repeated by one, the nest pupil has to apply to him with the word, 

** Sir,” 1 When there is no difficulty, the rule seems. to be that the Guru 
says two words at a time, which are then repeated by the pupil If it 
is a compound, one word only is to be pronounced by the Guru, and to 
be repeated by the pupil. After a section of three vers ©3 has thus been 
gone through, all the pupils have to rehearse it again and again. When 

they have mastered it, they have to recite the whole without any break, 

with an even voice, observing all the rules of sandhi, marking slightly 
the division in the middle of compounds, and pronouncing every syllable 
with the high accent. 2 * * It does not seem as if several pupils were allow- 
ed to recite together, for it is stated distinctly that the Guru first tells 
the verses to his pupil on the right, and that every pupil, after his task 
is finished, turns to the right, and walks round the tutor. This must 
accupy a long time every day, considering that a lecture consists of 

sixty and more pras'nas, or of about 180 verses. The pupils are not dis- 

missed till the lecture is finished. At the end of the lecture, the tutor, 
after the last half-verse is finished, says, “ Sir,” the pupil replies, 46 Yes, 
Sir.” Ha then repeats the proper verses and formulas, which have to 
be repeated at the end of every reading, embraces his tutor, and is 
allowed to withdraw. 

These rules speak for themselves. They show that at the time when 
young Brahmans had to spend from twelve to forty-eight years of their 
life in doing nothing but learning and rehearsing the Veda, 5 such a sys- 
tem must have had an object worthy of such efforts. Such an object 
existed, if, in the absence of writing, the sacred songs, which were be- 
lieved to be the only means to salvation were to be preserved and guard- 
ed against loss and corruption. If, at the time of the Pratis'akhyas, 
writing had been known, some mention of a book as a sacred object 
would surely have occurred somewhere, We know from the Grihya- 
sutras every event in the life of a Brahman, from his birth to his death. 
Not a word is ever said about his learning to write. 

The earliest allusion to this system ol oral teaching occurs in a hymn 
of the Rig-veda which must be ascribed to the Mantra* period. In the 
primitive poetry of the Ohhandas period there is no mention either of 
writing or teaching. But in a satirical hymn of the Vasishthas (vii. 
103. 5,) in which the frogs are compared with Brahmans, teaching their 

1 Here again I differ from the commentator, who takes p irasva as an 
adjective referring to etad, i.e. guroh. At the end of a half-verse, this add- 
ress, bho ! is to be dropped ; at the end of an Adhyaya it is optional, 

2 According to some Sakh&s, not the Sakalas, certain words 
(prepositions) are, in this final recitation also, to b8 followed by the 
particle Hi; ahhi is even, in some eases, to be pronounced ahHiyihhi , Some 
other rules are given, all of which are optional. The test of the Veda, as 
repeated in the leenure-room, is neither Sanhita, Pada, nor Krama4ext. 
Some few S'&khaa only maintain that the S mhita-text should be used pure 

et simple . 

* Ca^ar (de Bello Gallieo, vi 14*}, speaking of the Druids, says : “^Mag- 

num ibi numerum versuum ediseere dieuntur, itaque nonmxlli annos vieenos 
in disoiplina permanent, neque fas esse existiaiant Uteris maudara.” 
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pupils, it is said : “ One frog repeats the words of another, like a pupil 
who repeats the words of his teacher.” (See p. 261.) No similar allusion 
to writing is to be found even in the latest hymns, the so-called Khilas. 
If writing had been known during the Br&hmana period, is it likely that 
these works, whioh aro full of all kinds of mystic lucubrations on the 
origin of all things, should never with a single word have alluded to the 
art” of writing, an art so wonderful that the Greeks would fain ascribe its 
discovery to one of the wisest gods of the wisest nation on earth ? If 
letters had been known during the period when men in India were still 
able to create gods, the god of letters would have found his place in the 
Vedic pantheon side by side with Sarasvati the goddess of speech,, and 
Pushan, the god of agriculture. No such god is to be found in India, or 
in any of the genuine mythologies of the Aryan world. 

But there are stronger arguments than these to prove that, before 
the time of Pdnini, and before the first spreading of Buddhism in India, 
writing for literary purposes was absolutely unknown. 

If writing had been known to P&nini, some of his grammatical terms 
would surely point to the graphical appearanoe of words. I maintain 
that there is not a single word in Pilniui’s terminology which presup- 
poses the existence of writing. The general name for letters is tuna 
This does not mean colour in the sense of a painted letter, bat the colour- 
ing or modulation of the voice. 1 Akshara, whioh iB used for letter and 
syllable, means what is indestruotiole, radical, or an element, We speak 
of stops as signs of interpunetion ; P&nini only speaks of virdmas, stop- 
pages of the voice. The names of the letters are not derived from their 
shape, as in the Semitio names of Alpha, Beta, Gamma, With the except- 
ion of the r, their names are their sounds. The name for r, RepAa, does 
not occur in P&nini. K&ty&yana, however (iii. 3, 108, 4), explains the 
derivation of Repha, and in iv. 4, 128, 2, he uses it for ra. In the Pr&- 
tis'&khyas likewise, the word is well known, and as the participle riphita 
is used in the same works, there can be little doubt that Repba is derived 
from a root riph, to snarl or hiss. 

The terms for the three accents show no traces of writing, such as 
the Latin word “ cireumflexus.” 

What would have been more natural, if writing had been known in 
P&nini’s time, than that he should have called the dot of the Anusv&ra, 
vindu i.e.,dot, and the Visarga, dvivindu, the double dot ? Let us take 
a later grammarian, Vopideva, and we find such words at once. In 
Vopadeva, the Anus vSra is called vindu, the Visarga, dvivindu. What 
the Pr&tis'&khyas and Pftnini called the Jih v&muliya, the sibilant formed 
near the base of the tongue, and Upadhm&ntya, the labial flatus, Vopa- 
deva Calls Vajrdkriti, having the shape of the thunderbolt ( x), and 
Oajakumbhdh'iti, having the shape of an elephant’s two frontal bones. 

(") The term arddAacAaadra, or half-moon, belongs to the same class 
of grammatical terms. Why should these words ooour in later <*Tam- 
marians, and not one of them be found in the Priltis'&khyas or Pin ini ? 

Another class of words which would be sure to betray the existence 
of writing where writing was known, are the words expressive of 
r eading, composing, book, chapter, paragraph, &j. The most usual 

i Aristotle. Probl. x. 39, : ra 8e vpannaru 7 raOn earn rw (brows. 
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word for reading in Sanskrit is adhyiti or adhite^ and at # first sight the 
very existence of such a word might seem to prove the existence of books 
that could be read. But we have seen in the Pr&tis'&khyas what was 
meant when the pupils asked their tutor to make them read. Adhyeii 
and adhtte 9 from adhi , over, and i, to go, mean “he goes over a thing, he 
conquers it, acquires it and the very expression “to read a work 
from the mouth of the tutor,” would be sufficient to show that the work 
existed, not as a book, but in men’s memory. Another expression of 
the same kind is found in Manu (x. 1) : “All the three castes may read 
the Veda, but the Brahman alone is allowed to proclaim, i . e., to teach 
it (prabruy&t). To teach is expressed by causative of the verb 
adhyeti) adhy&payati) he makes read i. e., he teaches. 1 The ancient 
Hindus distinguish between two kinds of reading, the grahanddkya* 
yana , the acquisitive reading, and the dhdranddkyana 9 the conserva- 
tive reading ; the former being the first acquisition of a work, the 
latter its rehearsing in order not to lose a volume that once belonged 
to one’s mental library. This rehearsing, or svddhydya , self-reading, 
was as sacred a duty as the first acquisition. It was by means of this 
sv&dhy&ya alone that works could be said to live. We meet with similar 
expressions in other literatures of the ancient world. Ahum masd&, 
when he wishes his law to live among men, requires Jima to be not 
only the “rememberer” (rneretH), but the bearer and preserver (b'here- 
t&), of the Zaratbustrian revelation. And many centuries later, Mah&- 
vira, 2 the founder of the Jaina religion# is called sdrae* vdrae 9 and 
dldrae of sacred knowledge, i . e., smdraka , a rememberer, vdraia, a 
guardian who keeps it from profane eyes, and dhdraka 9 a holder 
who does not forget the knowledge which he once acquired. 

Even so late a writer as Kumarila, when he speaks of the material 
existence of the Veda, can only conceive of it as exisiting in the minds 
of men. “The Veda,” he says, “is distinctly to be perceived by means 
of the senses. It exists, like a pot or any other object, in man. Perceiv- 
ing it in another man, people learn it and remember it. Then others 
again perceiving it, as it is remembered by these, learn it and remember 
it, and thus hand it on to others. Therefore, the theologian concludes, 
the Veda is without a beginning.” 3 These . theological arguments may 
be passed over : but immediately afterwards, in order to show that the 
Veda has a material existence, Kumarila uses another curious expres- 
sion, which shows again that to him the Veda existed only in the me- 
mory of men. “Before we hear the word Veda,” he says, “we perceive, 
as different from all other objects, and as different from other Vedas, 

1 Apastamba, Dharma-sutra, iii. 86, 

2 Kalpa-s&tra, ed. Stevenson, p, 29. 

^trtfcr I sgcrgqsnpqii^sfq srasfcfeftswT- 

f^crr n ^rrcflrt^c^tTc^gqsfsg; n 

iqsqeqfajjrsrcN a qmfq f? 

jf'qsrsrsrtf^qTfqi 

sirei xrr?n^*u *n&T.* II 
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•something in the form of the Rig*veda that exists within the readers, 
and things in the form of Mantras unci Brfthraanas, different from 

others..” Such arguments would not occur to people who were accus- 

tomed from' time immemorial to appeal to a book as the sacred authority 
of their futh, When, coutomp >raueously with our Reformation, Nanak 
foumlel the religion of the Sikhs, we find in India, as well as olsawhere, 
that a book, a real book was considered as the firmest foundation of 

a new faith, “At their assemblies, when the chiefs and principal 

leaders are seated, the Adi-Granth the first book) and Das'ama P&dsh&kft 
Granth are placed before them ; they all bend their heads before these 
scriptures, and exclaim, WS- ! Gnrujikft KhfUsI I W& ! Gurujik& 
Fateh! A gre iter quantity of cakes, made of wheat, butter, and sugar, 
are then placed before the volumes of their sacred writings, and 
covered with a cloth, These holy cakes which are in commemoration 
of the injunction of Nanak to cat and t > give to others to eat, next 
receive the salutation of the assembly, who then rise, and the AlriUis, 
pray aloud while the musicians play. The Akfldie, when the prayers 
are finished, desire the council to be seated, They sit down, and the 
oakes being uncovered are eaten of by all classes of Sikhs; those dis- 
tinctions of original tribes, which arc on other occasions kept up, 
being on this occasion laid aside, in token of their general and complete 
union in one came. The AlriUis than exclaim, ‘‘Sirdars ! (chiefs) this is a 
GiummatiV’ (a great assembly) ; on which prayers are again said aloud* 
The chiefs, after this, sit closer, and say to each others “The sacred 
Granth (book) is betwixt us, let us swear by our scriptures to forget all 
external disputes, and to be united,” 1 

Such a scene would be impossible among pure Brahmans. They 
never speak of their granthaa or books. They speak of their Veda, 
which means “knowledge.” They speak of their S'ruti , which means 
what they have heard with their ears. They speak of SmrbtA, which 
means what their fathers have declared unto them, We meet with 
Brdkmanas, L e., the sayings of Br&hmans ; witn Sutras, i. e,, the 
strings of rules ; with Veddngas, i* e, 9 the members of the Veda ; with 
Pravachanas , i. e., preachings; with & 'dstras, i. e * 9 teachings; with 
Bars' anas, i. e, 9 demonstration ; but we never meet with a book, or a 
volume, or a page. 

If we take the ordinary modem words for book, ink, writing, 
&e., not one of them has as yet been discovered in any Sanskrit work 
of genuine antiquity. Book, in modern Sanskrit, is pustam or pmtakam 9 
a word most likely of foreign orign 2 It occeurs in such works as the 
Hitopades'a, where we read of a person, “neither read in books nor 
taught by a •tutor.” The Hitopades'a itself is said to be written 
(likhyate) as an extract from the Panchatantra and another book. 3 

To write is lifh and lip , the former originally used in the sense of 
scratching, whether on stone or leaves, the latter, in the sense of cover- 
ing a surface with ink. Thus in S'akuntala, the chief heroine, when 
advised to write a lov e-letter (m idanalekha), complains th at she has no 

1 Asiatic Researches, xL 255, 

* 2 OoukT it be apesktak , originally the Sanskrit avasbkdna? See 

^ ----- t> « u T.^nncnarro n 9,04. 
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writing-materials (lekhanasdclha^dni), and her friend tells her to take 
a lotus-leaf as smooth as the breast of a parrot, and with her 
nails to scratch the letters on it, This is clearly writing. In the 
Vikarmorvas'i, again Urvas'i, not daring to face her lover writes a letter 
(lekka) on a birch-leaf ( bkurjapatra ). The king, who sees id, calls it 
bhurjagito aksharaviuyasa , 16 letters put down on a birch leaf ; and 
when he reads ir, he is seid to make the leaf speak ( vdchayaii ). The 
leaf (patra) is used here not in the sense in which we found it in 
the Sakuntala, as the leaf of a tree, but as a leaf or sheet of paper. This 
paper was made of the bark of the birch-tree ; and hence, when the 
queen picks up the love-letter, she thinks “ it is a strip of fresh bark 
which the south wind has blown thither. ” 1 

Passages like these, to which we might add the well-known " fntro- 
duction to the Mahabharata leave little doubt that, at the time when 
these modren plays were composed, writing was generally practised by 
women as well as men. Why should there be no such passage in any of 
the genuine early Sanskrit works if writing had then been equally known ? 

In Mann’s Code of Laws we read (viii. 168.) : u What is given by 
force, what is by force enjoyed, by force caused to he written (lekhiia) 9 
and all other things done by force, Manu has pronounced void, ” Here 
again we have clearly writing. But this is only another proof that this 
metrical peraphrase of the laws of the Manavas is later than the Yedie age. 

In the Laws of Yajnavalkya also written documents are mentioned ; 
and the Commentator (ii. 22.) quotes Narada and other authorities, 
all in Slokas, on several minor points connected with the signing 
( cnihnita ) of papers, and the t eatment of witnesses who cannot write 
( alipijna ). But I have found no such traces of written document in 
any of the ancient Dharmosutras. 

The words for ink masi 2 , Mli, mela 9 gold) and pen 3 (kalama) have 
all a modren appearance ; and, as to Kdyastka , the name of the writer- 
caste, proceeding from a Kshatriya father and a Sudra mother, it does 
not even occur in Manu. 

Another class of words which would be likely to contain allusions 
to writing are thoss used for the various subdivision of literary compo- 
sitions : but these too point to a literature kept up by oral tradition only. 
We observed before that a lecture ( adky&ya ) consisted of sixty ques- 
tions or pras'nas, We find these very words used instead of chapters 
and paragraphs in the Sanhitas, and Brahmanas, and Sutras. In the Rig- 
veda we have the ancient division into suktas , hymns ; anuvdkas, chap- 
ters repetition) ; and wiandalis books (he., cycles) : and the later 
division into vargas , classes ; ndydyus , lectures ; and Ashtakas, Ogdoads, 
In the' Taittiriyaba, the division is ihto Kandikds ^sections], anuvdkas , 
pras'nas and aahtakas In the Kathaka we have grauihas 9 compositions, 
and sihd^akaa 9 places. The name of the &' atap&tha-brdhmana is derived 
from its 100 patkas or walks; and Shush tip at ha is used for a wo.k 
consisting of sixty w alks or chapters. Other words of th e same kin 

1 There are, I believe, but two Sanskrit MSS. in Europe which are 
written on birch bark; one in the Royal Library of Berlin, the other in the 
Library of All Souls College, Oxford, 

a-Lilita Visfcara, adhyaya, ix. p. 13 ( #, 1, 17, 
i U 9 &di*sutras ? i? f 84. calamus reed, j 
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are prap&lfaka, a reading, a lecture ; a day’s work; parvan a 

joint, &e. We look in vain for such words as voltmen , a volume, liber, 
the inner bark of a tree ; or /3i/3Xo$ ie } 0 v/3Xq$ the inner inner bark of 
the papyrus ; or book i,e. $ beech-wood. 

It is clear, from the evidence which we have examined, that it is 
far easier to prove the absence of writing during the early period of 
Sanskrit literature, than to discover any traces of writing even at the 
time when we are inclined to suppose that it was known in India, 
Writing was practised in India before the time of Alexander’s conquest ; 
and though it may nob have been used for literary purposes, we can 
hardly doubt that a written alphabet was known during the greater ‘ 
part of the S£Ur& period. The Greek writers tell us exactly what we 
shauld expect under these circumstances. Megasthenes declared 
that the Indians did not know letters, that their laws were not written, 
and thab they administered justice from memory. 1 This is perfectly 
true, if, as has been pointed out, 2 we restrict their ignorance of letters 
to the fact that they did not employ them for literary purposes, Strabo 
himself, when quoting the statement of Nearchus that the Indians 
wrote letters on cotton that had been well beaten together, points out 
the contradiction between this author and others (i.e., Megasthenes), 
who 'declared that the Indians used no letters at all. 3 There is, how- 
ever, no real contradiction between these two statements, if we only 
distinguish batween the knowledge of letters and their use as a vehicle 
of literature. Nearchus fully agrees with Megasthenes ; for he also 
states that the laws of the Indians were not reduced to Writing. 4 And 
Megasthenes agrees with Nearchus ; for he also shows himself perfectly 
acquainted with the fact that the Indian used letters for inscriptions 
.on milestones, indicating the resting-places and distances. 5 Nothing 
could ofler a stronger confirmation of our opinion that the Indians 
had become acquainted with the art of writing during the Sfttra 
period and before the conquest of Alenxander, but that they abstained 
from using it for literary purposes, than this apparent contradiction 
in the accounts of Nearchus and Megasthenes. Curfcius, differing from 
Nearchus, maintains that they wrote on the soft rind of trees, 6 a cus- 
tom which we saw preserved in the play of Urvast. We can hardly be- 
lieve that the Indians could have used skins for writing. And though 
Nicolaus Damasoenus declares that he saw the ambassadors of Porus 
presented to Csesar Augustus in Antiochia, and that they brought a 
letier written ev StcpQepa, we must remember that this letter was written 

1 Strabo, xv. 53. : . , ’A ypa<pot<; /cat ravra vopow xpeopevot^* 

OvSe ydp ypappara etSevat aurouv, aXX 7 airo pvrjpw e/caara htoucet <r0at* 

2 Sehwanbeek, Megasthenis Fragments, p. 50. 

3 Strabo, xv. 67. : ’E-jt tcnoXas he ypacpetv ev cnSocrc Xiav /ce/cporrjp^ 
eveus, tcov aXXcov ypappacrtv avrov 9 pv ^prjcfOai (papevcov, 

4 Strabo, xv. 66. : Neap%o? Se tt ept.rcov aocpiarcov ovreo Xeyet * row 
pev vopov 9 aypaepow et vat. 

3 Oj ayopavopot . . . oSottoiovctl, /cat /cara Sem araSta arrfXif}V 9 
ndeaat xa? e/crpoiras mi ra Biacrrrjpara SrjXovaas* 

8 Curtins, 8, 9, “ Libri arborum teneri, hand secus quamoharta Hlera- 

fu m nota3 capiunt/* 
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in Greek, 1 and that the word Bi<j}9epa may have been used for oaoer in 
general, 2 

We shall not be able to trace the Indian alphabet back much beyond 
Alexander’s invasion. It existed, however, before Alexander. This we 
know fiom Nearchus himself, who ascribes to the Indians the art ot 
making paper from cotton. Now, in looking for traces of writing before 
Alexander’s time, we fiind in the Lalita-vistara, which contains the life 
of Buddha, that the young ^^kya is represented as learning to write. 
Though the Lalita-vistara cannot be regarded as a contemporaneous 
witness, it is nevertheless a canonical book ot the Buddhists, and, as 
such, must be ascribed to the third council. It was translated into 
Chinese 76 a.d. As we have seen, before, the system of instruction 
practised in the lecture-rooms of the Brahmans, it will perhaps be of 
interest to glance at the schools in which Buddha was educated, or 
supposed to have been educated. 

44 When the young prince had grown, he was led to the writing- 
school {hpis'al&). 3 We may leave out all the wonderful things that 
happened on this aeeasion, how he received a hundred thousand bless- 
ings, how he was surrounded by ten thousand children, preceded by 
ten thousand chariots full of sweetmeats, of silver and gold ; how 
the town of Kapilavastu was cleansed, how music sounded everywhere, 
and showers of flowers were poured from the roofs, windows, and 
balconies; how, not satisfied with this, celestial ladies walked before 
him to clear the road, and the daughters of the wind scattered celestial 
flowers, besides other fabulous beings who all came to honour the 
Bodhisatva as he went to school. These marginal illustrations may 
be dropped in all Buddhist books, though they leave but little room for 
the text. When Buddha entered the school, Vis'v&mitra, the school- 
master (d£rakaeh&rya), unable to bear the majesty of the Bodhisatva’s 
presence, fell to the ground, and had to be lifted up by an angel, named 
Subh&nga, After the king Suddhodana and his suite had left, the 
nurses and attendants sat down, and the Bodhisatva took a leaf to 
write on (lipiphalaka) made of sandal- wood (uragasarachandana-may.. 
am). He then asked Vis'vamitra what writing he was going to teach 
him. Here follow sixty-four names, apparently names of alphabets, 4 
all of which the Bodhisatva is acquainted with, whereas Vis'vamitra i * 
obliged to confess his ignorance. Nevertheless the Bodhisatva stays at 
school, and learns to write, together with teQ thousand boys. 5 

1 Strabo, xv. 73. Tyv Be iir torroXyv eXkyvigew ev Bi<j)depa yeypap/Mvyv* 

2 Herodotus, v. 58. 

s Lalita-Vistara, Adhy&ya, x. This work has lately bean edited and 
partially translated by Babu Rajendralal Mitra, one of the most distin- 
guished Sanskrit scholars in India. 

4 The most intersting names are Anga (Bhagalpur), Banga (Bengal), 
Magadha, Dravida, Bakshina (Dafehan), Darada, Khasya (Cassia hills), 
China (Chinese), Huna, Deva (Devan&gasi), Bhaumadeva (Brahman), 
Uttarakuras, tnudruta (cursive). . # . 

i 5 The following passage from the Evangelium Infantise (ed. Sike, p, 
r M3.) offers a curious parallel : ‘ 4 Erat porro Hierosplymis quidam Zachmus 
nomine, quijuventutem erudiebat. Dicebat hie Josephs ; Quare non-mittis 
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The alphabet whioh ho learns is the oommon Sanskrit alphabet 
with the omission of tho loiter 1, pi, and ri. It consists of 45 letters', 
and, as in our own primers, every letter is followed by a word con- 
taining that letter at the beginning or in the middle. Tbeso words 
in the Lalita- vistara are so chosen as to illustrate some of the 
chief points of Buddha’s own doctrines. The alphabet is a, A, i, }, «, a, 
e, ai, o, au, ain, ah ; k, kh, g, gh, n ; eh, chh, j, jh, fi ; t, th, d, dh, n ; t, th, 
d, dh, n ; p, ph, b, bh, m ; y, r, v ; s', sh, s, h, k§h. 

Though the farther education of Buddha is not- fully described, we 
see him soon afterwards, in a general competition, the most distinguish- 
ed scholar, arithmetician, musician, and everything else. 1 This com- 
prehensive system of education, through which Buddha is here repre- 
sented to have passed, is the very opposite of that followed by the 
BrahmAns, We nowhere meet in the Buddhist literature with those 
strong imprecations against book-learning which we found among the 
BrahmAns, and whioh may be heard, l believe, even at the present day. 

If, thus, the first, though rather legendary, trace of writing, as a part 
of the elementary education in India, is y discovered in the life 0 f 
Buddha, it is curious to observe that tho first actual writing, the first 
well authenticated inscription in India, is likewise of Buddhist origin. 
There are no BrAhmunic inscriptions earlier than the Buddhist inscriptions 
of As'oka on th e rooks of Kapurdigiri, Dhunli, and Girnar. They belong 

ad-me Jesum, ut-literas disoat ? Aunuebat till Josephus, et-ad Divam Mariam 
hoo referobat. Ad-mngistrum itaque ilium ducebant; qui-eimulatque eurn- 
conspexerat Alphabetum ipsi consoripait, utque Aleph dieeret prsecepit. 
Et. cum dixisset Aleph, magister ipsum Beth pronunciare jnbebat, Cui. 
Dominus Jesus : Die mihi prius significationem literal Aleph, et turn Beth 
pronunciabo. Cumque magister verbera ipsi intentaret, exponebat illi 
Dominus Jesus significationes literarum Aleph et Beth ; item, qurnnam 
literarum figures, essent rectos, qusonam dupliqu®, quamam duplicates, quae 
punotis insignit®, qu® iisdern ourentes ; quare una litera aliam precederet ; 
aliaque plurima enarrare ccepit et eluoidfere, qruo magister ipse nee audiver- 
at unquam nee in libro ullo legerat. Dixit porro rnagistro Dominus 
Jesus : Attende, ut dioatn tibi, coepitque clare et distincte recitare, Aleph 
Beth, Giro el, Daleth usque ad finera Alphabet!. Quod miratus magister, 
Huuc, irrquit, puerurn auto Noachum natum esse existimo ; conversusque 
ad Josephum, Adduxisti, ait, ad me erudiendum puerurn, rmgistris omnibus 
dootiorem. Div® quoque Mari® inquit : Eilio tuo nulla doctriua opus est.” 
The Gospel of Thomas the Israelite, or the Book of I Lomas the Israelite, 
, the philosopher, concerning the acts which the Lord did, when a child’ 
was most popular in the east. ’ 

1 Among the subjects in which he shows his learning figure Nir- 
ghantu, Nigama, Purina, ItibAsa, Veda, Vy&karana, Nirubta, SikehA, 
Chhandas, Kalpa, Jyotisha, SAnkhya, Yoga, Vais'eshika. 


2 ? D “ D < ) a 1 D o C ; ien, i iBEC, : i P tion ? f Khandgiri (Journal of the Asiat. Soo. of 
Bengal, vi. 318), a king is mentioned who in his youth learned to write, 
and was taught, besides, arithmetic, navigation, commerce, and law (“tato 
likbardpagaija nAva vyapAra vidbi vie'Aradena”). v 
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to the third century before Christ. They call themselves lip^ a writing* 1 
or dhatmalipi , s a sacred writing ; and they mention the writer or 
engraver by the name of lipikard 3 This last word lipikzrd is an impor- 
tant word, for it is the only word in the Sdtras of Panini which can be 
legitimately adduced to prove that Pa nini was acquainted with the art 
of writing. He teaches the formation of this word, iii. 2, 21. There is 
indeed another passage, which has frequently b-en quoted, where P&nini 
teaches the formation of the adjective yavandH. This is simply the 
feminine of yavana , as Indrdnt is of Indra . K&ty&yana, however, and 
the Commentator, both maintain that yavandni is used as a name of lipi , 
and that it meant the writing of the Yavanas, I see no reason to doubt 
that most of the examples which we find in the Commentaries go back 
to the very time of Panini, and X am quite willing to admit that P&nini 
gave his rule on yav%ndni simply in order to explain this word as the 
name of a eartain alphabet. But I must demur to any further conclusions. 
Yavana is by no means the exclusive name of the Greeks or loniaus. 
Professor Lassen has proved that it had a much wider meaning, and that 
it was even used of Semitic nations. There is nothing to prove that 
Pd nini was later than Alexander, or that he was acquainted with Greek 
literature. In the Lalita-vistara, where all possible alphabets are 
mentioned, nothing is said of a Yavandnl or a Greek alphabet. The 
Sanskrit alphabet, though it has always been suspected to be derived 
from a Semitic source, has nob certainly been traced back to a Greek source. 
It shows more similarity with the Aramjean than with any other variety 
of the Phoenician alphabet. 4 Yavandni lipi most likely means that 
variety of the Semitic alphabet which, previous to Alexander, and previous 
to Panini, became the type of the Indian alphabet. But all this is merely 
conjectural. It is impossible to arrive at any certain interpretation of 
Yavandni, as used by Panini ; and it is much better to eonfesss this, than 
to force the word ii to an argument for any preconceived notions as to the 
origin of the Indian alphabet. 

There is another word in Panini which might seem to prove that, 
not only the art of writing, but written books were known at his time, 
This is grant/ta. Grantha occurs four times in our texts of Panini. 5 
In I. 3, 75., it is so used as to apply to the Yeda. In IV. 3, 87. it may 
refer to any work. In IV. 3, 116, it is applied to the work of any^ in- 
dividual author. In VI. 3, 79. it may refer to any work that is studied. 
I do not attribute much importance to the fact that I. 3, 75, and IV. 3, 

1 Etdya athay* iyam lipi likhita; for this purpose was the writing 
written. 

a Iyam dhammalipi Devanam pyena pivadasiaa ran& likh£pit& asti eva. 
' (p. 752.) 

3 Burnouf, Lotas, p. 752. 

4 Lepsius, Zwei sprochvergleichendo Abhandlungen, p, 78* , Schulze # 
conjecture about Musnud , Weber Indische Skizzen; 

5 srgspiFs^T II V li 

II y. II 

n a- v \\% ti 

il v II 
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116. are marked as not explained in the Commentaries ; for I confess 
that in none of these four passages can I discover anything to prove 
that grantha must mean a written or a bound book. Grantha is derived 
from a root grath, which moans nectere, mere. Grantha, therefore, 
like the later aandarlha. would simply moan a composition. 1 It cor- 
responds etymologically with the Latin textile. Thus it is used by the 
Commentator to Nir. 1, 20, where ho says that former teachers handed 
down the hymns graat/uto’rthatascha, according to their text and 
according to their meaning." In the later literature of India grantha 
was used for a volume, and in grant hakuti, a library, we see clearly 
that it has that meaning. But in the early literature grantha does not 
mean pusta&a, or book ; it means simply a composition, as opposed to a 
traditional work. 

This distinction between traditional works and works composed by 
individual authors is of frequent occurrence in Panitii, and wo attempt, 
ed, in a former part of this work, to draw some historical conclusions 
from this distinction. From IV. 3, 101. to 111. the grammarian givas 
rules how to derive the titles of works from the names of those by 
whom they were proolaimed (tena proktam). But in most oases these 
derivations are used by Pilniai as intermediate links only, in order to 
form the names of Charanas who road and preserve these works. 
Never, he says (IV. 2, 66.), use the derivative, whioh would bo the 
title of a work in the. case of hymns (ohhandas) or Br&hmanas. Do 
not oxll a work proclaimed by Katha, Katharn, but only speak of 
Kathas, *. e., those who hand down the works proclaimed by Katha. 
Another still more significant restriction is made by Filniui, With 
reference to modem works, he eays you may use the neuter in the ' 
singular or plural, instead of the plural of the masouline. The Br&h- 
manas taught by Ya^navalkya may be spoken of as such. But the 
ancient Br&hmanas first proolaimed by Bhallava &o , can only be spoken 
of as “the Bh&llavins” (Bhallavidse), because it is only in the tradition 
of his descendants that the works of Bhallava and other ancient na^es 
may be said to live. ° 

However we examine the ancient Sanskrit phraseology with regard 
to books and their authors, we invariably arrive at the same results. 

In the most ancient literature, the idea even of authorship is excluded'. 
Works are spoken of as revealed to and communicated by cortain safes' 
but not as composed by them. In the later literature of the BrShmana 
add Sfitra period the idea of authorship is admitted, but no trace is to 
be. found any where of any books being committed to writing It i s 
possible I may have overlooked some words in the Br&hmanas and 
Sfttras, which would prove the existence of written books previous to 
P&nini. If so, it is not from any wish to suppress them. 1 believe 
indeed, that the Br&hmanas were preserved by oral tradition only but 
I should feel inclined to claim an acquaintance with the art of writing 
for the authors of the Sfitras, And there is one word which seems to 
strengthen such a supposition. We find that several of the Sfitras are 
divided into chapters called patalas. This is a word never used for the 

i Thus the Commentator to the Rig- veda, M^r^^ains chritanti 
hxr ncmim udisva. etnfcir ^ratnnant.i. 
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subdivisions of the Br^hmanas. _ Its meaning * ' “V/S* if would 
rounding skin or membrane ; it is also used for • \ W ould. 

seem to be almost synonymous with Me, and 

mean book after meaning originally a sheet of P a P r , i a tter half of 
rounding bark of trees. If writing came m toward, he atter^baltot 

the sfitra period, it would no doubt be applied a p rev * i0 u8l7 to 

reducing the hymns and Br&bmaijas to a wn t a e ' co llaetioQ of the 

&£& «“« St literature, ..re P».eryed 

by means of oral tradition only. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE OH HAND AS PERIOD. 

The three periods of Vedie literature which wo have examined, 
the S&fcra, Br&hman, and Mantra periods, all point to some earlier 
age which gave birth to the poetry of the early Rishis. There was a 
time, doubtless, when the songs which were collected with such careful 
zeal in the Mantra period, commented upon with such elaborate 
pedantry during the Br&hmana period, and examined and analysed 
with such minute exactness during the Sdtra period, lived and were 
understood without any effort by a simple and pious race. There was 
a time when the sacrifices, which afterwards became so bewildering 
a system of ceremonies, were dictated by the free im pules of the 
human heart, a yearning to render thanks to some Unknown being, 
and to repay, m words or deeds, a debt of gratitude, accumulated from 
the first breath of life, There was a time when the poet was the 
leader, the king, and priest of his family or tribe, when his songs and 
sayings were listened to in anxious silence and with implicit faith, 
when his prayers were repeated by crowds who looked up to their 
kings and priests, their leaders and judges, as men bettor, nobler, 
wiser than the rest, as beings nearer to the gods in proportion as they 
were raised above the common level of mankind. Those men them- 
selves living a life of perfect freedom, speaking a language not yet 
broken by literary usage, and thinking thoughts unfettered as yet by 
traditional chains, were at once teachers, lawgivers, poet*, and priests. 
There is no very deep wisdom in their teaching, their laws are simple, 
their poetry shows no very high flights of fancy, and their ^religion 
might be told in a few words. But what there is of their language, 
poetry, and religion has a charm which no other period of Indian 
literature possesses : it is spontaneous, original, and truthful. 

We cannot say this of all the hymns : nay, the greater portion 
of what we now possess of Vedie poetry must, no doubt, bo ascribed 
to a secondary period, the so called M*ntra period. But after we 
have discarded what bears the stamp of a later age, there remains 
enough to give us an idea of an earlier race of Vedie poets. It is true, 
no doubt, in one sense, that even those earliest specimens of Vedie 
poetry belong, as has been said by Bunsen, to the modern history 
of the human race. Ages must have passed before the grammtetioal 

texture of the Vedie S anskirt could have assumed the consisancy 
and regularity which it shows throughout. Every tense, every mood, 
every number and person of the verb is fixed, and all the terminations 
of the .cases firmly are established. Every one of these terminations 
waB. originally an independent word with an independent meaning. 
Their first .selection was more or less the result of individual choice, 
their technical character the result of long usage. There was more 
than one .word for. I, and more than one expression for the verb to be. 
The selection of mi, as the termination of the first person singular, 
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fto as to produce the auxiliary verb asmi, I am, all this was a con- 
ventional act;, the act of one or two individuals, fixed by circumstances 
which were more or less accidental. If chen, we find the same combina- 
toin in the ancient Greek eoyu and the modern Lithuanian esmi, 
it is clear that the origin of that form, goes back to times long 
anterior to the separate existence of Sanskrit, Greek, and Lithuanian. 
As soy , s«h, and sono are modern modifications that point back to an 
earlier type, the Larin ium, the Sanskrit asmi 9 Greek ea/u Lithuanian 
esmi 9 are likewise but the modern representatives of some earlier 
typical form, which existed in the undivided language of the Aryan' 
race. 

The same applies to the religion of the Veda. Words like deva for 
* god ’ mark a more than secondary st*ge in the grammar of the Aryan 
religion. To use the root div ‘ to shine,’ with reference to the heavenly 
bodies, was the result of a free choice There were other roots which 
might have been used instead. Nor was it by any moans a necessity 
that the presence of a Divine Power should be felt exclusively iu the 
bright manifestations of nature. All this was the result of a historical 
growth ; and the early periods of that growth had pa-sed away long 
before the Rishis of India e uni have worshipped their I)evas or their 
bright beings, with sacred hymn* and invocations. 

From this point of view the Vedic language and poetry may be 
ascribed to a modern or secondary period m the history of the world, 
if only it be understood that what preceded that period in India, or in 
any other part of the Aryan world, is lost to us beyond the hope of 
recovery, and that, therefore, to us the Veda represents the most 
ancient chapter . in the history of the human intei eefc. We find no 
traces in the Veda, or in any Aryan work, of a growing language, 
growing in the sense in which some of the Turanim languages may 
be said to be still growing at the present day 1 . The wnole grammatical 
mechansim is finished, th8 most complicated forms are sanctioned, 
and the only changes of which the Aryan speech, arrived at the point 
where we find it in the ?eda, admits, are those of gradual decay and 
recomposition. Nor do we find any traces, in the Veda, of a growing 
religion* We look in vain for the effect produced on the human mind 
by the first rising of idea of God. To the poets of the Veda that 
idea is an old and familiar idea : it is understood, never questioned, 
never denied. We shall never hear what was felt by man when the 
image of God arose in all its majesty before his eyes, assuming reality 
before which all other realities faded away into a mere shodow. No 
whisper will ever reach us of that sacred colloquy when God for the 
first time spoke to man, and man to God ; when man within his own 
heart heard that still small voice through which the Father of mankind 
revealed bimself to all his children, to the Jew first, and also to the 
Gentile ; and when God received the first response from human lips.: 
“ Who art thou, Lord ?” That first recognition of God, that first 
perception of the real presence of God,— a perception without which 
no religion, whether natural or revealed, can exist or grow, —belonged 
to the past when the songs of the Veda were written. The idea of God, 

1 See my Letter on the Classification of the Turanian languages, p. 80* 
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though never entirely lost, hail boon clouded over by errors. The names 
given to God had boon changed to godu, and their real meaning had faded 
away from the memory of man. Even the earlist^ hymns of the Veda 
are not froo from mythological phraseology. How far the poets retained 
a vague consciousness of the original purport of the names of the gods is 
difficult to say. To our eyes the science of language lias disclosed the 
smallest fibres in tho tissue of these names, and allowed us an insight into 
the darkest seorets of their growth. Wo can flee nomina , where even the 
most keen-sighted native could discover nothing but numina. Some- 
times, however, we feel surprised at the precision with which _ even such 
modern writers as Kumar i la are able to read the true meaning of their 
mythology. When Kumflrila is hard pressed by his opponents about the 
immoralities of his gods, he answers with all the freedom of a compara- 
tive myth ologist : l “It is fabled that Prajflpati, the Lord of Creation, 
did violence to his daughter. But what does it mean ? Praj&pati, the 
Lord of Creation, is a name of tho sun ; and lie is called so, beoauso be 
protects all creatures. His daughter U alias is the dawn. And when 
it is said that ho was in love with her, this only means that, at sunrise, 
the sun runs after tho dawn, the dawn boing at the same time called 
the daughter of the sun, because she rises when he approaches. In the 
same manner, if it is said that Irulra was the seducer of Ahalyfl, this 
does not imply that tho god Indra committed suoh a crime ; but Indra 
means the sun, and AlialyA (from ahan and lij the night ; and, as the 
night is seduced and ruined by tho sun of the morning, therefore is 
Indra called the paramour of Ahalyfl..” 

But in spite of the mythological character which tho roligion of 
India has assumed in the Yada, in spite of other traces which show 
that even its most primitive hymns rest on numerous underlying strata 
of more primitive thoughts and feelings, we should look in vain, in any 
other literature of the Aryan nations, to Greece or Rome, for docu- 
ments from which to study that important chapter in the history of 
mankind which we can study in the Veda, —the transition from a natural 
into an artificial religion, 

In a history of Sanskrit literature the Ohbandas period, though the 
most interesting from a philosophical point of view, can occupy but a 
small place. It is represented by a very limited literature, by those 
few hymns which show none of the signs of a more modern origin which 
we discussed when treating on the Mantra period. Their number will 
necessarily very according to the rules which critics follow in testing 
the age and character of earlier and later hymns. This critical separa- 
tion can be carried out successfully only after a comprehensive exam- 
ination of the leading ideas of the whole Vedic poetry, and it oould 

1 SrjlTTrfcT^HTq'cntSTTtnsiTTf'T^T’n^lf^c’T nesfTxJqf, , H 

gpsragsxvn&fa ssrtrfesRjt i 

H^rr msf snm- 

^3tt: nfatTTffa afT^ratHcmT 

*p*siTwrr«rr: twssniniT 
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not be attempted within the small compass of this work. All I can do in 
this place is to give a 4 few hymns which in thought and language 
represent the general character of genuine Vedic poetry, and to contrast 
them with some otiher hymns which decidedly belong to a later period. 

The following hymn is ascribed to Manu Vaivasvata : viii. 30. 

1. Among you, O gods, there is none that is small, none that is 
young ; you all are great indeed. 

2. Be thus praised, ye destroyers, of foes, you who aie thirty and 
three, you the sacred gods of Manu. 

3. Defend us, help us, bless us ! do not lead us far away from the 
path of our fathers, from the path of Manu ! 

4. .You who are here, O gods, all of you, and worshipped by all 
men, give us your broad protection, give it to cow and horse. 

There is nothing striking, nothing that displays any warmth o, 
feeling or power of expression in this hymn. The number of thirty-threef 
assigned to the gods of Manu, would rather tend to refer its composition 
to a time when the gods of old had been gathered up and had been 
subjected to a strict census. Nevertheless, the hymn is simple and 
primitive in thought and language ; and the fact of its being ascribed to 
Manu Vaivasvata shows that the Brahmans themselves looked upon it 
as a relic of one of their earliest sages. That Manu himself should be 
mentioned in the hymn seems to have caused no scruple to the 
Br&hmans ; nor is it any real difficulty from our own point of view. 
No man of the name of Manu even-existed. Manu was never more than 
a name — one of the oldest names for man ; and it was given in 
India, as elsewhere, to the supposed ancestor or ancestors of the human 
race. The JBr&hmans, however, like most Aryan nations, changed the 
appellative into a proper name. They believed m a real Manu, or in 
several real Manus, to whom they assigned various cognomina, suoh as 
Vaivasvata, Apsava (Rv. ix. 7. 3), S&mvarana (Rv. ix. 6. 5). All of these 
they naturally counted as among the earliest of human Rishis ; and the 
hymns which they ascribed to them must have belonged in their eyes 
to the earliest and most important class. 

In one sense it is true, no doubt, that invocations of all the gods, the 
Vis've Deva3 l as they are called, represent a later phase of thought than 
invocations of single deities. Nevertheless, there is nothing to show 
that this comprehensive view of all the deities belongs to an age later 
than that which gave rise to the most ancient hymns which we possess, 
and which celebrate the power and majesty of individual deities, suoh 
as Varuna, Indra, Agni (fire), the Maruts (the winds), Ushas (dawn), 
&c. When these individual gods are invoked, they are not conceived 
a 3 limited by the power of others, as superior or inferior in rank. Each 
god is to the mind of the supplicant as good as all the gods. He is felt, 
at the time, as a real divinity— as supreme and absolute, in spite of the 
necessary limitations which, to our mind, a plurality of gods must entail 
on every single god. All the rest disappear for a moment from the vision 
of the poet, and he only who is to fulfil their desires stands in full light 
before the eye3 of tha worshippers. “Among you, O gods, there is 

1 Vis've Dev&bs though treated as a plural, has sometimes the meaning 
of a pluralis majestalicus. See Ewald, Ausfdhrliches Lihrbuoh, § 1 78, b. 
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none that; is small, none tint i** young ; you are all great; indeed,” ip ft 
sentiment which, though, perhaps, not bo distinctly expressed as by 
Mann Vaivasvata, nevertheless, underlies all the poetry of the Veda. 
Although the gods aro sometimes distinctly invoked as the great and the 
small, the young and the old ( Li v* i, 18), this is only an attempt to 
find the most comprehensive expression for the divine powers, and 
nowhere is any of the gods represented as the slave of others. It would 
be easy to find, in the numerous hymns of the Veda, passages in which 
almost every ringle god is represented as supremo and absolute. In the 
first hymn of the second Mandala, Agni is called the ruler of the 
universe, 1 2 the lord of men, the wise king, the father, the brother, the 
son, and friend of men \' z nay, all the powers and names of the others 
are distinotly ascribed to Agni. The hymn belongs, no doubt, to the 
modern compositions ; yet, though Agni is thus highly exalted in it, 
nothing is said to disparage the divine character of the other gods, 
Indra is celebrated as the strongest god in the hymns as well as in the 
Brihmaiyas, and the burden of one of the songs of the tenth book 3 * is ; 
Vis'vasmftd Indra u tiara to, '‘Indra is greater than all.” Of Soma it is 
said that he was born great, and that he conquers every one,* 1 He is 
called the king of the world, 5 he has the power to prolong the life of 
men, 6 * and in one sense he is called the maker of heaven and earth, of 
Agni, of Sftrya, of Indra, and of Vishnu,* 

If we read the next hymn, which is addressed to Vanina ( Qvpavo *; ) 
WO perceive that the god hero invoked is, to the mind of the poet, 
supreme and almighty. Nevertheless, he is one of the gods who is almost 
always represented in fellowship with another, Mitra ; and oven in our 
hymn there is one verso, the sixth, in which Vanina and Mitra are 
invoked in the dual. Yet what more could human language achieve, 
in trying to express the idea of a divine and supremo power, than 
wfiat our poet says of Varuna ; — “Thou art lord of all, of heaven and 
garth.” Or, as is said in another hymn (ii, 27, 1Q.J, “Thou art the 
king of all ; of those who are gods, and of those who are men,” 

Nor is Varuna represented as the Lord of nature, He knows the 
$fder of nature, and upholds it ; for this is what is meant by 

dhritavrata. 8 Varuna therefore, knows the twelve months, and 
e ye,n the thirteenth ; he knows the course of the wind, the birds in the 
air, and the ships of the sea. He knows all the wondrous works of 
nature, and he looks not only into the past but into the future also, 
Jjut, more than all this, Varuna watches over the order of the moral 
world. The poet begins with a confession that he has neglected the 
jsvorks of Varuna, that he has offended against his laws. He craves 
his pardon ; he appeals in self-defence to the weakness of human nature ; 
he deprecates death as the reward of sin. His devotion is all he has 

1 csr fsRSTft ssprta i ii. 1. a See Nirukta-paris'shta, i, 

2 ii. 1. 9. 3 x. 86. 

4 ix. 59. 6 ix. 96. 10., bhuvanasya rfijA 

6 ix. 96. 14. 

7 ix. 96. 5, 

® Vrata means what must be done, and these Vratas or laws are not 

(apraobyuta) because “ they rest on Varuna as on a rock/ 3 ' (By, ii, 28, 8.) 
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wherewith to appease the anger of his god; and how_ natural the 
feeling, when he hopes to sooths the god by his prayers as a horse isf. 
soothed by kind words. The poet has evidently felt the anger of Vara- 
na. His friends, wishing for booty elsewhere, .■ have left him, and he 
knows not how to bring back Varana, who is the only giver of victory. 

He describes the power of his god, and he praises him chiefly as the 
guardian of law and order. Like a true child of nature, he offers honey, 
sweet things, which the god is sure to like, and then appeals to him as ' 
to a friend : fifi Now be good, and let us speak together again.” This 
may seem childish, but there is a real and childish faith in it ; and, like 
all childish faith, it is rewarded by some kind of response. For, at that 
very moment, the poet takes a higher tone. He fancies he sees the 
god and his chariot passing by ; he feels that his prayer has bean heard. 
True, there is much that is human, earthly, coarse, and fdse in the 
language applied to the deity as here invoked under the name of 
Varuna. Yet there is something also in these ancient strains of 
thought and faith which moves and cheers our hearts even at this 
great distance of time j and a wise man will pause before he ascribes tb 
purely evil sources what may be, for all we know, the working of a 
love and wisdom beyond our own. 

The hymn is ascribed to ^unahs'epha, according to the legend of the 
later Br&hmanas, the victim offered to Varuna by his own father Aji- 
garta Sauyavasi. (See page 218.) 

1. However we break thy laws from day to day, men as we 
are, O God, Varuna. 

2. Do not deliver us unto death, nor to the blow of the furious * not 
to the anger of the spiteful ! 

3. To propitiate thee, O^Varuna we bind thy mind with songs, as 
the charioteer a weary Bleed. 

4. Away from me they flee dispirited, intent only on gaining 
wealth ; as birds to their nests. 

5. When shall we bring hither the man who is victory to the war* 
riors, when shall we bring Varuna, the wide -seeing, to be propitiated ? 

[6. This they take in common with delight, Mitra and Varuna; 
they never fail the faithful giver.] 

7. He who knows the place of the birds ] that fly through the sky, 
who, on the waters knows the ships,— 

8. He, the upholder of order, who knows the twelve months with 
thfe offspring of each, and knows the month 1 that is engendered after- 
wardsi— 

9. He who knows the track of the wind, 2 of the wide, the bright, 
and mighty ; and knows those who reside on high, 3 — 

10. He the upholder of order, -Varuna sits down among his people! 

he, the wise, sits there to govern. . ■ 

11. “From thence perceiving all wondrous things, he seas what has 
been and what will be done. 

12. ' May he, the wise son of time Mitya), make our paths straight : 

all *our day s ; may he prolong our lives i • - _ 

1 The thirteenth or intercalary month ; see page 110. 

2 Rv. vii. 87. 2., the wind is called the breath of Varuna. 

3 The gods, 
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18, Varuna, wearing golden mail, has put on hii shining cloak ; the 

spies 1 sat down around him, ‘ 

14, The god, whom the scoffers do not provoke, nor the tormentors 

of men, nor the platers of mischief, 

15, He, who gives to men glory# and not half glory, who gives it 
even to our own bodies, — 

16, Yearning for him, the far-seeing, my thoughts move onwards, 
as kine move to their pastures, 

17, Let us speak together again, because my honey has been 
brought: thou eateat what thou likest, like a friend, 51 

18, Now 1 saw the god who is to be seen by all, I saw the chariot 
above the earth : he must have accepted my prayers. 

19, 0 hear this my calling, Varuna be gracious now ; longing for 
help, I have called upon thee. 

20, Thou, 0 wise god, art lord of all heaven and earth : listen on 
thy way. 

21, That I may live, take from me the upper rope, loose the 
middle, and remove the lowest ! 

The one hymn to Varuna would be sufficient to show the mistake 
of those who deny the presence of moral truths in the ancient religions 
of the worlds and, more particularly, in the so-called nature-worship of 
the Aryans, On the contrary, whatever we find of moral sentiments 
in those ancient hymns is generally as true to-day as it was thousands 
of years ago ; while what is false and perishable in them has reference 
to the external aspect of the deity, and to his supposed working in 
nature. The key-note of all religion, natural as well as revealed, is 
present in the hymns of the Veda, and never completely drowned by 
the strange music which generally deafens our ears when we first 
listen to the wild echoes of the heathen worship. There is the belief 
in God, the perception of the difference between good and evil, the 
conviction that God hates sin, and loves the righteous. We can hardly 
speak with sufficient reverence of the discovery of these truths, 

however trite they may appear to ourselves ; and, if the name of 

revelation seems too saored a name to be applied to them, that of 

discovery is too profane, for it would throw the vital truths of all 
religion, both ancient and modern, into the same category as the 

discoveries of a Galileo or a Newton. Theologians may agree in 
denying that any man in possession of his reason can, without a orime, 
remain ignorant of God for any length of time. Missionaries, however, 
who held and defended this opinion, have been led to very different 
convictions after some intercourse with savage tribes, Dobrizhoffer, 3 

# 1 These spies or watchers are most likely the other Adifcyas, of whom 
it is said (ii. 27. 3.) that u they see into what is evil and what is good, 
and that everything, even at the greatest distance, is near to th8m. ,, 
V With them the right is not distinguished from the left nor the east# nor 
the wfcst,” (Rv. ii. 27. 11.) See Roth, Zeitschrift der Deutsehen Morgen- 
Jandisohen Geeelleohaft, vi. 72, 

2 Hofcri does not mean friend, but the priest who is chosen to invite 
the gods, Perhaps it means poet and priest in a more general sense than 
in the later hymns, 

3 Dobrkhoffer, Account of the Abi pones, vol. ii, p, 58, 
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who was for eighteen years a Missionary in Paraguay, states that the 
language of the Abipones does not contain a single word which 
expresses God or a divinity. Penafiel, a Jesuit theologian declared, 
that there were many Indians who, on being asked whether, daring 
the whole course of their lives they ever thought of God, replied, no, 
never. Dobrizhoffer says, “ Travelling with fourteen Abipones, I sat 
down by the fire in the open air, as usual on the high shore of the 
river Plata, The sky, which was perfectly serene, delighted our 
eyes with its twinkling stars. I began a conversation with the 
Qacique Ychoalay, the most intelligent of all the Abiponos I have been 
acquainted with, as well as the mosD famous in war. ‘ Do you behold,* 
said I, 6 the splendour of Heaven, with its magnificent arrangement 
of stars ? Who can suppose that all this is produced by chance ? 
Whom do you suppose to be their creator and governor ? What were 
the opinions of your ancestors on the subject ?, ‘ My father,* replied 
Ychoalay, readily and frankly, ‘our grandfathers and great-grand- 
fathers, were wont to contemplate the earth alone, solicitious only to 
see whether the plain afford grass and water for their horses. They 
never troubled themselves about what went on in the Heavens, and 
who was the creator and governor of the stars.* ** The Guaranies, 
who had an expression for the supreme Deity whom they call turn , a 
word composed of two particles — tu, a word of admiration, and pa, of 
interrogation, nevertheless worshipped only an evil spirit. Let us 
turn our eyes from the Indians of America to the Indians of India, and 
we shall perceive the immense distance by which these noble races are 
separated from the savage tribes to whom our Missionaries are still 
trying, and trying in vain, to impart the first principles of religion. 
The language of their simple prayers is more intelligible to us, their 
whole world of thought and feeling is nearer to us, than anything wo 
find in the literature of Greece and Rome, and there are here and 
there, short expressions of faith and devotion in which even a Christian 
can join without irreverence. If the following were not addressed to 
Varuna one of the many names of the deity, it would seem to contain 
nothing strange or offensive to our ears : 

1. Let me not yet, O Varuna, enter into the house of clay ; have 
mercy, almighty, have mercy ! 

2. If I go along treambling, like a cloud driven by the wind ; have 
mercy, almighty, have mercy ! 

3. Through want of strength, thou strong and bright god, have I 
gone to the wrong shore ; have mercy, almighty, have mercy ! 

4. Thirst came upon the worshipper, though he stood in the midst 
of the waters ; have mercy, almighty, have mercy ! 

5. Whenever we men, 0 Varuna, commit an offence before the 
heavenly host ; whenever we break thy law through thoughtlessness ; 
have mercy, almighty, have mercy ! 

Here we have the two ideas, so contradictory to the human under- 
standing, and yet so easily reconciled in every human heart : God has 
established the eternal laws of the moral world, yet he Is willing 
to forgive those who offend against them ; just yet merciful ; a judge, 
and yet a father. “ He is merciful even to him who has committed sin/* 1 


* Rv, vii. 8?. yafe mjilay&tiofa&krushe chit 
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The next hymn allows us a still deeper insight into the strange 
ideas which the Eishis had formed to themselves as to the nature of 
ein, (Rv, vii, 86 ) 

1. Wise and mighty are the works of him who stemmed asunder 
the wide firmaments* He lifted on high the bright and glorious heaven ; 
he stretched out apart the starry sky and the earth, 

2, Do I say this to my own soul ? How can X get unto Varupa? 
Will he accept my offering without displeasure ? When shall 1, with a 
quiet mind, see him propitiated ? 

8, I ask, O Varuno, wishing to know this my aim I go to ask the 
wise The sages all tell mo the same : Varuna it is who is angry 
with thee. 

4. Was it an old sin, 0 Varuna, that thou wishest to destroy thy 
friend, who always praises thee ? Tell me, thou unconquerable lord, 
and I will quickly turn to thee with praise, freed from sin, 

5. Absolve us from the sins of our fathers, and from those which 
we committed with our own bodies. Release Vasishjha, 1 0 king, like 
a thief who has feasted on stolen cattle ; release him like a calf from 
the rope, 

6. It was not our own doing, O Varuna, it was necessity, an in- 
toxicating draught, passion, dice, thoughtlessness. The old is near to 
mislead the young ; even sleep brings unrighteousness, 

7. Let me without sin give satisfaction, like a slave to the boun- 
teous lord, the god, our support, The lord god enlightened the foolish *, 
he, the wisest, lends his worshipper to wealth. 

8. O lord, Varuna, may this song go well to thy ho art ! May we 
prosper in keeping and acquiring ! Protect us, 0 gods, always with 
your blessings ! 

These ideas preponderate in hymns addressed to Varuna, but they 
likewise occur in the prayers to the other gods, Varuna is one of the 
Adityas, the sons of time, the Etonians, the heavenly gods, The 
hymns addressed to these Adityas in general are full moral senti- 
ments, because these gods are believed to protect men, not only against 
the assaults of nature, against disease and suffering, but also kgainst 
the temptations of ein. 

Rv # viii. 13. 14. “May evil betide him, the cursing mortal, the enemy 
who, double-tongued, would deal us a felon's blow. 

15, "You gods are with the righteous ; you know men in their hearts, 
Come to the true man, and to the false, ye Vagus ! 

16. We implore the protection of the mountains, and the protec- 
tion of the waters. 2 Heaven and earth, remove from us all evil. 

a 17, Carry us, 0 Vasus, by your blessed protection, as ib were in ydur 
ship, across all dangers. 

18. To our offspring, a to our race, and thus to ourselves, th&kb lift 
longer to live, ye valiant Adityas 1 

21* 0 Mitra, Aryaman, Varuna, and ye Winds, grant us an abode 

free from sin, full of men, glorious, with three bars. 

22. W e, who are but men, the bondsmen of death, prolong out tith# 
■well, 0 Adityas, that we may live ! 

1 Name of the poet. 


2 Rv, viii, 31, 10, 
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Indra, one of the A principal gods of the Veda, is likewise invoked, 
together with the Adityas, as a god who may pardon sin, What- 
ever sin we have committed against you,” 1 * the poet says, “let us 
obtain, 0 Indra, the broad safe light of day ; let not the long darkness 
come upon ns ! ” Indra is clearly conceived as a moral being in the 
following verse (Rv. viii, 21. 14., : 

“Thou never findest a rich man to be thy friend ; wine-swillers 
despise thee. But when thou thunderest, when thou gatherest (the 
clouds), then thou art called like a father.” 

Out of a large number of hymns addressed to the same god, we 
select one that is ascribed to Vasishtha. (Rv. vii, 82). 

1. Let no one, not even those who worship thee, delay thee far from 
us ! Even from afar come to our feast ! Or, if thou art here, listen to us ! 

2. For these here who make prayers for thee, sit together near the 
libation, like flies round the honey. The worshippers, anxious for wealth, 
Have placed their desire upon Indra, as we put our foot upon a chariot, 

3. Desirous of riches, I call him who holds the thunderbolt with 
his arm, and who is a good giver, like as a son calls his father. 

4. These libations of Soma, mixed with milk, have been prepared 
for Indra : thou armed with the thunderbolt, come with the steeds 
to drink of them for thy delight ; come to the house ! 

5. May he hear us, for he has ears to hear. He is asked for riehes ; 
will he despise our prayers ? He could soon give hundreds and thou- 
sands ; — no one could check him if he wishes to give. 

6. He who prepares for thee, 0 Vritra-killer, deep libations, and pours 
them out** before thee, that hero thrives with Indra, never scorned of men. 

7. Be thou, O mighty, the shield of the mighty (Vasishthas) when 
thou drivest together the fighting men. Let us share the wealth of 
him whom thou hast slain ; bring us the household of him who is hard 
to vanquish. 

8. Offer Soma to the drinker of Soma, to Indra, the lord of the 
thunderbolt; roast roasts; make him to protect us: Indra, the giver, 
is a blessing to him who gives oblations. 

9. Do not grudge, ye givers of Soma ; give strength 3 to the great 
god, make him to give wealth 1 He alone who perseveres, conquers, 
abides, and flourishes : the gods are not to be trifled with. 

10. No one surrounds the chariot of the liberal worshipper, no one 
stops it. He whom Indra protects and the Maruts, he will come into 
stables full of cattle. 

11. He will, w hen fighting, obtain spoil, 4 0 Indra, the mortal, 

1 Rv. ii. St 7. 14. 

* Dh&vati is explained as a neuter verb by the commentary, “he who 
runs towards thee.” Dbavati, however, is a technical term, applied to 
the libations of the Soma- juice, as may be seeD, Rv. viii. 1. 17. “Sofca hi 
Bomam abribhih A imenam apsu dhavata,” “Press the Soma with stones, 
make it run in the water, 

3 Dakshata is construed with the dative, and the eeesura forbids to join 
mahe with r&ye. A similar construction occurs vii, 97. 8,, Daksh&y&ya 
dakshata, where the commentator explains it rightly, 

* This verse shows signs of a later origin; the ideas are taken from the 
preceding verse. 
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whose protection thou shouldest be, O hero, be thou the protection of 
our chariots, and of our men I 

12, His share is exceeding great, like the wealth of winner. He 
who is Xndrft with his steeds, him no enemies can subdue ; may he give 
strength to the sacrificer ! 

18, Make for the sacred gods a hymn that is not small, that da 
well set and beautiful I Many snares pass by him who abides with 
Indra through his sacrifice, 

14, What mortal dares to attack him who is rich in thee ? Through 
faith in thee, 0 mighty, the strong acquires spoil in the day of battle, 

15. Stir us mighty Vasishthas in the slaughter of the enemies, stir 
us who give their dearrst treasures. Under thy guidance, O Haryas'va, 
we shall with our wise counsellors overcome all hardships. 

10, To thee belongs the lowest treasure ; thou rearest the middle 
treasure ; thou art king always of all the highest treasure ; no one 
withstands thee in the flock. 

17, Thou art well known as the benefactor of every one, whatever 
bottles there be, Every one of these kings of the earth implores thy 
name, when wishing for help, 

18, If I wore lord of as much as thou, I should support the sacred 
bard, thou soatterer of wealth, I should not abandon him to misery. 

19, I should award wealth day by day to him who magnifies, I should 
award it to whosoever it be. 1 We have no other friend but thee, no 
other happiness, no other father, 0 mighty 1 

20, Ho who perseveres acquires spoil with his wife as his mate ; I 
bend Indra, who is invoked by many, for you, as a wheelwright bends 
awheel made of strong wood. 

21, A mofcral does not get riches by scant praise : no wealth comes 
to the grudger. The strong man it is, O mighty, who in the day of 
battle is a precious gift to thee as to me. 

22, We call for thee, O hero, like cows that have not been milked ; 
we praise thee as ruler of all that moves, 0 Indra, as ruler of all that 
is immoveable. 

23, There is no one like thee in heaven or earth ; he is not born, and 
will not be born. 0 mighty Indra, we call upon thee as we go fighting 
for cows and horses. 

24, Bring all this to those who are good, O Indra, be they old or 
young ;‘ 2 3 for thou, 0 mighty, art the rich of old, and to be called in every 
battle. 

25, Push away the unfriendly, O mighty, make us treasures easy 
to get ! Be the protector of ourselves in the fight, be the oherisber of 
our friend ! 

. 26. Indra, give wisdom to us, as a father to his sons. Teach us in 
this path, let us living see the sun I 

27. Let not unknown wretches, evil-disposed and unhallowed, tread 
us down. Through thy help, 0 hero, let us step over the rushing eter- 
nal waters ! 

1 According to the Commentator Kuhackidvid means a wherever 

he be.” It may perhaps mean the ignorant. 

3 Jy&yab stands for jy&yasab. 
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In this hymn Indra is clearly conceived as the supreme god, and we 
can hardly understand how a people who had formed so exalted a notion 
of the deity and embodied it in the person of Indra, could, at the same 
sacrifice, invoke other gods with equal praise. When Agni, the lord of 
fire, is addressed by the poet, he is spoken of as the first god, not in- 
ferior even to Indra. While Agni is invoked, Indra is forgotten ; there 
is no competition between the two, nor any rivalry between them or 
other gods. This is most important feature in the religion of the 
Veda, and has never been taken into consideration by those who have 
written on the history of ancient polytheism. . 

There are other hymns, again, in which the notion of a deity is much 
less prominent. Indra is there represented like a hero fighting against 
enemies. He is liable to defeat, his heart fails him in the combat, and 
though at last he invariably conquers, he does so rather by an effort 
than by the mere assertion of his power. Agni, again, in many hymns, 
is simply described as a power of nature, as the fire, such as it is seen in 
heaven and on earth. Many things that have become to us familiar, 
struck the poets of the Veda as wonderful and mysterious. They 
describe the power of the fire with an awe which, to the natural philo- 
sopher of the present day, must appear childish. The production of fire 
by the friction of wood, or its sudden descent from the sky in the form 
of lightning, is to them as marvellous as the birth of a child, They feel 
their dependence on fire ; they have experienced what it is to be with- 
out it. They were not yet acquainted with lucifer-matches, and hence, 
when describing the simple phenomena of fire, they do it naturally with 
a kind of religious reverence. The following verses, taken from a hymn 
of Vasishtha (vii. 3.) may serve as a specimen % , 

“ Neighing like a horse that is greedy for food, when it steps out 
from the strong prison; — then the wind blows after his blast ; thy path, 
O Agni, is dark at once. 

0 Agni, thou from whom, as a new-born male, undying flames pro- 
ceed, the brilliant smoke goes towards the sky, for as messenger thou 
art sent to the gods. 

Thou whose power spreads over the earth in a moment when thou 
hast grasped food with thy jaws,— like a dashing army thy blast goes 
forth ; with thy lambent flame thou seemest to tear up the grass. 

Him alone, the ever-youthful Agni, men groom, like a horse in the 
evening and at dawn ; they bed him as a stranger in his couch ; the 
light of Agni, the worshipped 1 2 * * * * * 8 male, is lighted. 

1 The construction of this verse i3 very abrupt, particularly the 
transition from the simile of the horse, which is put in the third person 

to the address to Agni in the second person. The idea, however, is clear. 

Agni, the fire, when first lighted, is. compared with a neighing horse, 

on account of the crackling noise. He is greedy for food as soon as he 

steps out of his prison, viz., from the wood from which fire is produced 

by friction, like a horse stepping out of his stable. Then the wind is 
supposed to kindle the blaze of the fire, and as the path ot the horse is 

darkened by dust, the path of Agni is darkened by smoke. 

8 Ahuta is used in the general sense of worshipped, well attended, 
with special reference to a guest. Cf. Rv. i. 44. 4. 

37 
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Thy appearance i« fur to behold, thou brightfacod Apm, when like 
<>old thou shinest at hand; thy brichtnesa comes like the lightning of 
heaven ; thou showest Bplondour like the bright sun. 

The human, and afterwards divine qualities ascribed to Agm arise 
chiefly from Ids character nn messenger between gods and men, or, as 
hmh.prioRt, when he is supposed to carry the oblation to the gods. It 
is one of tho most favourite themes of the Yedie poets, though perhaps 
of the modern rather than of tho ancient, to celebrate Agm as a priest, 
as endowed with all priestly powers, and enjoying all tho honorific titles 
<*ivan to the various persons who minister at the great sacrifices. The 
following hymns, one of Vatsa (Uv. viii. 11.), tho other of Gotama (Rv. 

i. 74.), are rather simple as compared with others of the same class, 
though there are expressions in which both indicate their more modern 
character. 

1. Thou Agni, art the guardian of sacred rites : thou art a god 
amoti" mortals ; l thou art to be praised at the sacrifices. 

2. Thou strong Agni, art to be praised at tho festivals, thou who 

like a charioteer earliest the offerings to tho gods. 

8. fight and drive thou away from us tho bonds, O Jutavedas, 
the ungodly enemies, O Agni ! . , 

4. Thou, jatavedfts, desirest not tho ottering ol a hostile man, bo 

it over so nigh to thee. ... „ „ 

5. Wo mortals and sagos worship tho groat name of thee, the 
immortal JAtavedus. 

6. We sagos call tho saga to help, wo mortals call on the god for 
protection, we call on Agni with songs. 

7. May the poet draw thy mind even from the most distant abode 
with the song that longs for ihoo, O Agni. 

8. Thou art tho same in many places, a lord among all people : 
wo call upon thee in battloa. 

9. In battles wo call upon thee, Agni, for help when we want 
strength ; wo oall in struggles upon the giver of precious gifts, 

1(). Thou art ancient, to bo praised at the sacrifices ; thou sittesft 
as priest from of old and to-day. Replenish thy own body, O Agni, 
and grant happiness to us ! 

1. As we go to the sacrifice lotus say a song to Agni, to him who 
hears us even from afar. 

2. He who, existing from of old, defended the house for the sacrifices 
when hostile tribes were gathering together. 

3. Lot even the nations confess, “‘Agni was b rn, the slayer of the 
enemy, the winner of booty in every battle.” 

4. He whose messenger thoa art in the house, whose offerings 

thou art pleased to accept, and v hose sacrifice thou renderest 
efficient, . 

5. Of him indeed, 0 Augiras, son of strength, people . say that his 
offerings are good, his gods are good and his altar is good. 

6. Bring hither, 0 serene Agni, these gods, bring them that they 
may be praised, that they may accept the offerings. 

1 Might be “deveshvk martyeshv&,” “ among gods and among men ?” 
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7. When thou, 0 Agni, goest on a mission, the sound of the horses 
of thy moving chariot is never heard* 

8. If protected by thee, the warrior is unabashed* Onward he goes, 
one after another, forward he steps, 0 Agni, who offers oblations, 

9. Thou, Q bright god, besto west with increase a brilliant array of 
heroes upon him who offers oblations to the bright gods. 5 

It is curious to watch the almost imperceptible transition by which 
the phenomena ctf nature, if reflected in the mind of the poet, assume the 
character of divine beings. The dawn is frequently described in' the Veda 
a , 9 it might be described by a modern poet. She” is the friend off men, 
she smiles like a young wife, she is the daughter of the sky. She goes 
to every house, (i. 123. 4.) ; she thinks of the dwellings of men (i. 123. L); 
she does not despise the small or the great (i. 124. 6.) ; she brings wealth 

(i. 48. 1.) ; she is always the same, immortal, divine, (i. 1,24. 4.; L 123. 8.}; 

age cannot touch her, (i. 113, 15.); she is the young goddess, but she 
makes men g t ow old,, (i. 92. 11.). All this may b8 simply allegorical 
language. But the transitions from devi 9 the bright, to devt 9 the 
goddess, is so easy; the daughter of the sky assumes so readily the same 
personality which is given to the sky, Dyaus, her father, that we cm 
only guess whether in every passage the poet is speaking of a bright 
apparition, or of a bright goddess; of a natural vision, or of a visible 
deity. The following hymn of a Vasishtha, (vii. 7?.), will serve as an 
instance : — 

“She shines upon us, like a young wife, rousing every living being to 
go to his work. Toe fire had to be kindled by men ff 2 she brought light 
by striking down darkness. 

She rose up spreading far and wide, and moving towards every one. 
She grew in brightness, wearing her brilliant garment. The mother of 
the cows (of the morning clouds), the leader of the days, she shone gold- 
coloured, lovely to behold. 

She, the fortunate, who brings the eye of the god, who leads the 
white and lovely steed (of the sun), the Dawn was seen, revealed by her 
rays, with brilliant treasures she follows every one. 

Thou, who art a blessing where thou art near, drive far away the 
unfriendly ; make the pastures wide, give us safety 1 Remove the haters, 
bring treasures ! Raise up wealth to the worshipper, thou mighty 
Dawn. 

Shine for us with thy best rays, thou bright Dawn, thou who 
lengthenest our life, thou the love of all, who givest us food, who givest 
us wealth in cows, horses, and chariots, 

1 Every word of this verse baffles translation, Vivasasi is not simply 
“thou besto west, 1 2 ” but “thou spreadest out as the sun spreads out his rays.'’ 
Suvirya is not “ an array of heroes,” but an abstract, signifying the posses- 
sion of good strength, only that this good strength means “the chief of 
all their strength, and has special reference to the sons and all the males 
born in the house. Dyumad, brilliant, corresponds with the verb vivasasi 
Brihat should be taken as an adverb, signifying the everjmcreasing nature, 
of the gift bestowed by Agni. 

2 The fire of the altar for the morning prayers. 
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Thou, daughter of the sky, thou highborn Dawn, whom fche Vasish- 
thas magnify with songs, give us riches high and wide : all ye gods, 
proteot us always with your blessings !” 

This hymn addressed to the Dawn is a fair specimen of t,ho original 
simple pootry of the Veda. It has no reference to any special sacrifice, 
it contains no technical expressions, it can hardly ho called a hymn, 
in our sense of the word. It is simply a poem expressing, without any 
effort, without any display of far-fetched thought or brilliant 
imagery, tho feelings of a man who has watched the approach of tho 
dawn with mingled delight and awe, and who was moved to give 
utterance to what ho felt, in measured language. We have hoard the 
same thoughts and feelings expressed by so mmy poets, that we can 
hardly enter into the pleasure with which thoso early singers spoke 
their hearts out for tho first, time. w e have become so accustomed 
to the rules of the most complicated metres that we hardly consider 
how mysterious is that instinct which suggested to tho first poets the 
extraordinary variety of rhythm which wo find in the Veda. But 
there is a charm in thoso primitive strains discoverable in no other 
class of pootry. Every word retains somet hing of its radical moaning, 
every epithet tad Is, every thought, in spite of the most intricate 
and abrupt expressions, is, if wo once disentangle it, true, correct, and 
complete. But this is not tho ease with all the poems of tho Veda. 
It would bo tedious to translate many specimens of what I consider 
tho pootry of the secondary ago, tho Mantra period. These songs aro 
generally intended tor sacrificial purposes, they aro loaded with teohni- 
calitios, their imagery is sometimes more brilliant, but always less 
perspicuous, and many thoughts and expressions aro clearly borrowed 
from earlior hymns. Ono spool men may suffice, a hymn describing 
the sacrifice of the horse with the full detail of a superstitions cere- 
monial. (ltv. i. 162.) 

“May Mitra, Varuna, Aryaman, Ayu, Indra, tho Lord of tho Eibhus, 
and tho Marats nob rebuke us because we shall proclaim at the saorifioo 
the viituos of tho swift horse sprung from tho gods. 

When they lead boforo the horse, which is decked with pure gold 
ornaments, tho offering, firmly grasped, the spotted goat. 1 bleats while 
walking onward ; it goes tho path beloved by Indra and PCUhan. 

This goat, destined for all the gods, is led first with tho quick horse, 
as Pfishan’s share; for Tvashtri himself raises to glory this pleasant 
offering which is brought with tho horse. 

When thrice at the proper seasons men lead around the sacrificial 
horse which goes to the gods, Pftshan’s share comes first, the goat, 
which announces the sacrifice to the gods. 

Hotri, Adhyaryu, Avayaj, (Prutiprastb&tri), Agnimindha (Agnfdhra), 
GrS.vagr9.bha (Gr&vastut), and the wise Sanstri (Pras9stri), 3 may you 
fill the streams (round the alter) with a sacrifice which is well prepared 
and well accomplished. 

They who out the saorifioial post, and thoy who oarry it, they who 


1 The goat is the victim or the 
and sacrificed to Indra and Pdshan, 
3 All names of priests. 


offering which is led before the horse, 
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make the ring for the post of the horse, and even they who bring 
together what is cooked for the horae, may their work be with us. 

He came on -—(my prayer has been well performed), — the bright- 
backed horse goes 1 to the regions of the gods. Wise poets celebrate 
him, and we have won a good triend for the love of the gods. 

Tha halter of the swift one, the heel-ropes of the horse, the he id- 
ropes, the girths, the bridle, and even the grass that has been put into 
his mouth, may all these which belong to thee be with the gods l* 

What the fly eats of the flesh, what adheres to the stick, or to the 
axe, or to the hands of the immolator and his nails, may all these which 
belong to thee be with the gods ! 

The ordure that runs from the belly, and the smallest particle of raw 
flesh, may the immolafcors well prepare all this, and dress the sacrifice 
till it is well cooked. 

The juice that flows from thy roasted limb on the spit after thou 
hast been killed, may it not run on the earth or the grass ; may it be 
given to the gods who desire it. 

They who examine the horse when it is roasted, they who say “it 
smells well, take it away,” they who serve the distribution of the meat, 
may their work also be with us. 

The ladle of the pot where the meat is cooked, and the vessels for 
sprinkling the juice, the vessels to keep off the heat, the covers of the 
vessels, the skewers, and the knives, they adorn the horse, 

Where he walks, where he sits, where he stirs, the foot-fastening of 
the horse, what he drinks, and what food he eats, may all these which 
belong to thee be with the gods ! 

May not the fire with smoky smell make thee hiss, may not the 
glowing cauldron smell and burst. The gods accept the horse if it is 
offered to them in due form. 

The cover which they stretch over the horse, and the golden 
ornaments, the head-ropes of the horse, and the foot-ropes, all these 
which are dear to the gods, they offer to them. 

If some one strike thee with the heel or the whip that thou mayest 
lie down, and thou art snorting with all thy might, then I purify ail this 
with my prayer, as with a spoon of clarified butter at the sacrifices. 

The axe approaches the thirty-four ribs of the quick horse, beloved 
of the gods. Do you wisely keep the limbs whole, find out each joint 
and strike. 

One strikes the brilliant horse, two hold it, thus is the eustom. 
Those of thy limbs which I have seasonably prepared, I sacrifice in the 
fire as balls offered to the gods. 

May not thy dear soul burn thee while thou art coming near, may 
the axe not stick to thy body. May no greedy and unskilful immo- 
lator, missing with the sword, throw thy mangled limbs together. 

Indeed thou diest not thus, thou sufferest not ; thou goest to the 
gods on easy paths. The two horses of India, the two deer of the 

1 In these hymns it is sometimes difficult to say whether the horse be 
meant, or the sun, of which it is the emblem. 

32 The verb in the singular (astu) with the substantive in the plural 
(sarv&) finds an analogy in Greek. 
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Maruta have been yoked, and the horse oome to the shaft of the agg 
(of the As'vins.) 

May this horse (jive ns cattle and horses, men, progeny, and all- 
sustaining wealth. May Aditi keep us free from sin ; may the horse of 
this snci'i ice give us strength ! 

A comparison of the general tone of this hymn with that of the 
hymns to Vanina, Indra, and Ushas, translated before, ean leave little 
doubt in tho mind of critical historians as to its more modern character. 
"We must be careful, however, nob to jmlgo tho poetry of tho anoient 
bards of India according to our own standard of what is simple and 
natural and what is not. The groat importance attaohed to what to us 
seem mere trifles in tho performance of a sacrifice would not be suffi- 
cient to stamp this hymn as modern. The surperstitious feeling about 
ceremonial minutiae is natural in a primitive state of civilization, and 
there are numerous hymns in the Veda whiob must be adjudged to 
the earliest period, and where, nevertheless, we meet with sentiments 
worthy of the most advanced ceromonialiats. 

The same caution is still moro neoestary with regard to another 
criterion which has been used to prove tho modern date of certain 
hymns, the presenoe of philosophical ideas. It has been the custom to 
regard any hymn in which the nature of tho deity, the problems of 
. existence, the hope of immottality are expressed, as decidedly modern. 
The whole tenth MancUlu has boon assigned to a later period, chiefly 
because it contains many hymns the language of which approaches the 
philosophical diction of tho Upanishacls and of the still later systems 
of philosophy. This is a mistake. 

There is very little to guide us in forming a judgment of what is 
genuine and primitive in the anoient poetry of so peculiar a race as the 
Aryans of India, Wo have nothing, to compare with tho poetical relies 
of the Vedio age. Because we find in some hymns ideas or expressions 
which, in the literatures of other nations, suoh as the Jews, or dreeks 
and Homans, we have aeoustomml ourselves to regard as of comparative- 
ly modern growth, wo have no right to conclude that they are equally 
modern in tho history of the Indian mind. Tho Veda opens to us a 
chamber in the labyrinth of the human mind through which the other 
Aryan nation* had passed long before they become visible to ua by the 
light of history. Whatever the age of the Veda may be, in one sense 
it is the oldest book in existence. If this collection bad been written 
but fifty years ago, in some distant part of the world untouched by the 
general stream of civilisation, we should still call it more anoient than 
the Homerio poems, because it represents an earlier phase of human 
thought aud feeling. Names 1 whiob in Homer have become petrified 
and mythological, are to be found in the Veda os it were in a still fluid 
state. They next appear as appellatives, not yet as proper names ; they 
are organio, not yet broken and smoothed down. Nor oan we oompare 
that earlier, lower, aud more savage phase of thought which we find in 
the Veda, with what we know of really barbarous tribes, suoh as the 
Negroes of Africa or the Indians of America. For, however inferior to 

1 See Essai de Mythologie Compared, trafluit de V Anglais de 
Max MtUler, Paris, 1859, p, 4?. 
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the Greeks of Homer and the Jews of Moses, the Arjas of tho Seven 
Rivers are far above those raees, and had long crossed the bounds of 
an unconscious barbarism, when they worshipped Dyaus and the other 
bright gods of nature. 

Let ua consider but a single point. We have accustomed ourselves 
to regard a belief in the unity of God as one of the last stages to which 
the Greek mind ascended from the depths of a polytheistic faith. The 
one unknown God was the final result which the pupils of Plato and 
Aristotle bad arsived at when they came to listen to the stranoa 
teaching of St. Paul at Athens. Put how can we tell that the 
course of thought was the same in India ? By what right do we 
mark all hymns as modern in which the idea of one God breaks through 
the clouds of a polytheistic phraseology ? The belief in a Supreme God, 
in a God above all gods, may in the abstract seem later than the belief 
in many gods. Yet let one poet but once perceive how he is drawn 
towards the Divine by the same feelings that draw him towards his 
father, let such a poet in his simple prayer but once utter, though it be 
thoughtlessly, the words, “ My father / 1 and the dreary desert through 
which philosophy marches step by step, is crossed at a single bound. 
We must not compare the Aryan and the Semitic races. Whereas the 
Semitic nations relapsed from time to time into polytheism, the Aryans 
of India seem to have relapsed into Monotheism. In both cases these 
changes were not the result of a gradual and regular progress, but of 
individual impulses and peculiar influences. I do not think, therefore, 
that the mere occurrence of monotheistic ideas, and of other largo 
philosophical conceptions, is sufficient to stamp any class, of hymns as 
of modern date. A decided preponderance of such ideas, coupled with 
other indications in the character of the language, might make us 
hesitate before we used such as witnesses for the Ohhandas period. But 
there is a monotheism that precedes the polytheism of the Veda, and 
even in the invocations of their innumerable gods the remembrance of 
a God, one and infinite, breaks through the mist of an idolatrous phra- 
seology, like the blue sky that is hidden by passing clouds. 

There is a hymn of peculiar interest in the tenth Maudala, full of 
ideas which to many would seem to necessitate the admission of a long 
antecedent period of philosophical thought. There we find the concep- 
tion of a beginning of all things, and of a stats previous even to all exist- 
ence. “ Nothing that is, was then/* tbs poet says; and he adds, with a 
boldness matched only by the Eleatic thinkers of Greece, or by Hegel’s 
philosophy, u even what is not (to /atj op), did Dot exist then.” He then 
proceeds ,, to deny the existence of the sky and of the firmament, and 

yet, unable to bear the idea of an unlimited nothing, he exclaims, 

“W^at was it that hid or covered the existing ? " Thus driven on, and 

asking two questions at once, with a repidity of thought which the 

Greekand the Sanskrit languages only can follow, he says , 44 What was 
the refug© of what ?” After this metaphysical flight, the poet returns 
to the more substantive realities of thought, and, throwing out a doubt, 
he continues, 46 Was water the deep abyss, the chaos, which swallowed 
everything ?’' Then his mind, turning away from nature, dwells upon 
man and the problem of human life, * s There was no death” he says, 
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and, with a logic which porlwps has ne ver boon equal led, ho subjoins, 
“therefore was there nothing immortal.” Death, to his mind, becomes t 
the proof of immortality. One more negation, ami ho has done. “ There 
was no space, no life, and lastly, there was no time, no difference bet- 
ween day and night, no solar torch by which morning might have been 1 

told from evening.” All those ideas lie imbedded in the simple words, [ 

“Narfltryfi alma As it) prakotah,” Now follows his first assertion ; “ That 
One,” he says, and ho uses no other epithet or qualification- - -“That 
One breathed" breathless by itself; other than it nothing since has i 

been,” This expression, “it breathed breathless” seems to me one of t 

the happiest attempts at making language reflect the colourless abstrao- > 

tions of the mind ‘‘That One,” the poot says, “ breathed, and lived; i 

it enjoyed more than mere existence ; yet its life was not dependent 
on anything else, as our life depends on the air which we breathe, It ; 

breathed breathless,” Language blushes at such expressions, but her 
blush is a blush of triumph, j 

After this the poet plunges into imagery. “Darkness there was, i 

and all at first was veiled in gloom profound, as ocean without light,” 

No one has ever found a truer expression of the I nfinite, breathing and 
heaving within itself, than the ocean in a dark night, without a star 
without a torch. It would have been easy to 1111 out the picture, and a } 
modern writer would have filled it out, The true poet, however, says 
but a single word, and, at his spoil, pictures arise within our own mind, 
full of a reality beyond the roach of any art. j 

But now this One had to be represented as growing — as entering 
into reality —ami here again nature must supply a similitude to the 
poet. As yet, the real world existed only as a germ, hidden in a husky 
shell ; now, the poet represents the one substance as borne into life by 
its own innate heat. The beginning of the world was conceived like 
the spring of nature; one miracle was explained by another. But, 
even then, this Being, or this nature, as conceived by the poet, was only an 
unconscious substance, without will and without change, The ques- 
tion how there was generation in nature, was still unanswered. An- 
other miracle had to bo appealed to, in order to explain the conscious 
act of creation : this miracle was Love, as perceived in the heart of 
men. “Then first came love upon it,” the poet continues, and ho defines 
love, not only as a natural, but as a mental impulse. Though he cannot 
say what love is, yet he knows that all will recognise what ho means 
by love, — a power which arises from the unsearchable depths of our 
nature, — making us feel our own incompleteness, and drawing us, half- 
oonseious, half-unconscious, towards that far off and desired something, 
through which alone our life seems to become a reality. This is the 
analogy which was wanted to explain the life of nature, which he knew 
was more than mere existence. The One Being which the poot had 
postulated. was neither self-sufficient nor dead : a desire foil upon it, — a 
spring of lift', manifested ingrowth of every kind. After the manifest- 
ation of this desire or will, all previous existence seemed to bo unreal, 
a mere nothing as compared with the fulhu^s of genuine life. A sub- 
stance without this life, without that infinite desire of production and 
reproduction, could hardly be said to exist, it was a bare abstract 
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conception. Here, then, the poet imagines he has discovered the secret 
of creation, — the transition of the nothing into the something, — the 
change of the abstract into the concrete. Love was to him the begin- 
ning of real reality, and he appeals to the wise of old, who discovered in 
love, “ the bond between created things and uncreated.” What follows 
is more difficult to understand. We hardly know into what new sphere 
of thought the poet enters. The growth of nature has commenced, but 
where was it? Did the piercing ray of light come from below, or from 
above ? This is the question which the poet asks, but to which he 
returns no answer, for he proceeds at once to describe the presence of 
male and female powers, nor is it likely that what follows, “ svadhA 
avast&t, prayatih parast&t,” is meant as an answer to the preceding 
inquiry. The figure which represents the creation as a ray entering 
the realm of darkness from the realm of light, occurs again at a much 
later time in the system of Maniehaeism, 1 but like all attempts at 
clothing transcendental ideas in the imagery of human thought, it fails 
to convey any tangible or intelligible impression. This oar poet also 
seems to have felt, for he exclaims “Who indeed knows? Who pro- 
claimed it here, whence, whence this creation was produced ? The gods 
were later than its production, therefore who knows whence it came ?” 
And now a new thought dawns in the mind of the Rishi, a thought for 
which we were not prepared, and which apparently contradicts the 
whole train of argument or meditation that preceded. Whereas hither- 
to the problem of existence was conceived as a mere evolution of one 
substance, postulated by human "reasoning, the poet now speaks of an 
Adhyakasha, an overseer, a eontemplator, who resides in the highest 
heavens. He, he says, knows it. And why ? Because this creation 
came from him, whether he made it or not. The poet asserts the fact 
that this overseer is the source of creation, though he shrinks from 
determining the exact process, whether he created from himself, or 
from nothing, or from matter existing by itself. Here the poet might 
have stopped; but there are vet four more words of extreme perplexity 
which close the poem. They may be interpreted in two ways. They 
either mean “ Or does he not know ?*' and this would be a question of 
defiance addressed to all who might doubt his former assertion ; or they 
mean “ Or he knows not, and this would be a confession of doubt on 
the part of the poet, startling perhaps after the firm assertion of his 
belief in this one overseer aud creator, yet not irreconcilable with that 
spirit of timidity displayed in the words, “whether he made it himself 
or not,” which shrinks from asssi-ting anything on a point where human 
reason, left to herself, can only guess and hope, and, if it venture on 
words, say in last resort, “Behold, we know not anything.” 

1 subjoin a metrical translation of this hymn, which I owe to the 
kindness of a friend : — 

“ Nor aught Dor naught existed ; yon bright sky 

Was not, nor heaven’s broad woof outstretched above. 

What covered all ? what sheltered ? what concealed ? 

Was it the water’s fathomless abyss ? 

There was not death— hence was there naught immortal, 

1 Lassen, Indisehe Altershumtkundc, lii, p, 409. 
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There was no confine betwixt Jay and night ; 

The only One breathed breathless in itself, 

Other than it there nothing since has been. 

Darkness there was, and all at first was veiled 
In gloom profound,— an ocean without light. — 

The germ that still l»y covered in the husk 
Burst forth, one nature, from the fervent heat. 

Then first came Love npm it, the now spring 
Of mind — yea, poets in their hearts discerned, 
Pondering, this bond between oroated things 
And uncreated. Comes this spark from earth. 
Piercing and all-pervading, or from heaven ? 

Then seeds were sown, and mighty power aroso— 
Nature below, and Power and Will above. 

Who knows the secret ? who proclaimed it here, 
Whence, whence this manifold creation sprang ?— - 
The gods themselves came later into being.— 

Who knows from whence this great creation sprang ? 
Ho from whem all this great creation came. 

Whether his will created or wuh mute, 

The Most High seer that is in highest heaven, 

Ho knows it,— or perchance e'en Ho knows not. 


Many of the thoughts expressed in this hymn will, to most readers 
appear to proceed rather from a school of mystic philosophers than from 
a simple and prnmtivo olan of shepherds and colonists. Meditations on 
the mysteries of creation are generally considered a luxury which no 
society eon indulge m before ample provision has been made for the 
lower cravings of human nature; such is no doubt the oaso in modem 
times. Philosophers arise after the security of a state has been estab- 
lished, after wealth h, 8 .boon acquired and accumulated in certain fami- 
lies, after schools and universities have been founded, and a taste created 
for those literary pursuits which, even in the met advanced state of 
civilisation, must necessarily ho confined to but a small portion of our 
evor-toding community. Metaphysics,' whether in the form of poetry 
or prose, are, and always have been, the privilege of the limited num- 
ber of independent thinkers, and thoughts like those which we find in 
this ancient hymn, though clothed in a form of argument more in 
accordance with the requirements of our age, would fail to excite any 
interest except among the few who have learnt to delight in the 
speculations of a Plato, a Tauler, or a Coleridge But it would be false 

theX-Ilv X-fir t0 f th V ar)y 1J f rio , ds . of life- First of all, 

the meiely physical wants of a people living in the rioh plains of India 

tTof S then lifT tT t S i ■ eX<!rt!0n “- , Secondly, such was the eimplioi- 
r th i i • f b , , nolhui S ox.sted which could absorb the energies 
of the most high dy gittod among them. Neither war, nor polities nor 

SI’ SXe 1 Xr zeroise of -oniixe, and for thesatSoto 

oi a legitimate ambition Nor should it be forgotten that, in the 
natural course of human life, there is after all Nothing that appeal, 
with greater force to our deepest interests than the problem o^our 
exis enoe, o our beginning and our end, of our dependence on a Higher 
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Powet, and of our yearnings for a better life. With ns these key- 
notes of human thought are drowned in the din of our busy society. 
Artificial interests have supplanted the natural desires of the human 
heart. Nor less should we forget how in these later ages most of us 
have learnt from the history of the past that our reason, in spite of her 
unextino-uishable aspirations, consumes this life in a prison the walls of 
which she cannot pierce, and where we only see light by lifting our 
eves on h>h. All this was different in ancient times, and particularly 
amon» a "people so remarkably gifted for philosophical abstraction as 
the Hindus. Long before they began to cate- for the laws of nature, 
the return of the seasons, the course of the stars, or any other scientific 
or practical subject, their thoughts were fixed on the one great and 
ever recurring question, What ami? What does all this world around 
me mean? Is there a cause, is there a creator -a Qod? or is it all 
illusion, chance, and fate ? Again and again the Risks express 
their doubts, and the one knowledge which they value as wonderfull 
and excellent is the knowledge of ra iieyicrra. It cannot be right to 
class every poem ami every verse in which mystic or metaphysical 
speculations occur as modern, simply because they resemble the Ian- 

£ua»e of the Upanishads. These Upamshads did not. spring into 
existence on a sudden ; like a stream which has received many a 
mountain torrent, and is fed by many a rivulet, the literature of the 
Upanishads proves, better than anything else, that the elements of 
their philosophical poetry came from a more distant fountain. F e 
‘A L Ian cpna^e is the most decisive for setting the relative age 
of Vedio hymns°; an 1 the occurrence of such a word as feidnto, then, is 
more calculated to rouse doubts as to the early date of this hymn than 
the most abstruse metaphysical ideas which may be discovered m it. 
Hvmas like that ascribed to Dirghatamas (i. 164.) contain no doubt, 
Hymns um artificial conceptions, the lucubrations 

many verses fall of the' ^ simple and original thinkers. But 

rather of conceited Reamers than ofjimple^ ^ ^ which ^ ^ 

even in tsho3e J r °' ^ h& J t he stamp of true and genuine feeling. 

£ t a iin theWth v-e : r I know not whatthis - ^ 

i"ss£ & « =p=“ k -'; 

a l . ’ „ coma iirtYiQ w e read * ^Breathing lies the 
In the 30th verse of _ the ^ ^ midet 0 f ifes abodes. The 

quick-moving life, heav 0 , y of the dead: the immortal is the 

living one walks throug ^^P^ when these oracular sayings have 
Sntonounced^ the poet claims to « *jj , , “O* ^^^toTtoy, 

father. w hioh boldly declares the exist- 

In the same hymn on ® . .. i, j aV oked under different names. 

eace of but one Dmje Beujj, torn ^ Varuoa> A gni ; then he 

(Rv..i. 164* ^6. ) , The ^,, r ftarutmat • that which is One the wise call 
is the well-winged heave y Yam*,*- Mataris'van.” Many of these 

“>« Upanistwls, -id «„ to «- 
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plained by later sophist who wish to represent them an a guarantee 
lor the scholastic doctrines of the Vedanta philosophy* It was in the 
Upanishads ami in tho Sutras of Vy&sa that most Sanskrit scholars 
became first acquainted with these quotations from # the Veda, and 
hence, even alter they hud boon diffcovem] in their original place in the 
hymns of the Itig-voda-sanhitu, a prejudice remained against their 
antiquity* The ideas which they expressed were supposed to be of too 
abstract a nature for the uneducated poets of the Vedie age. lam far 
from defending the opinion of those who maintained the existence of a 
school of priests and philosophers in the remotest ages of the world, 
and who discovered the deepest wisdom in the religious mysteries and 
mythological traditions of the East, But the reaction which these 
extravagant theobies has produced goes too far, if every thought which 
touches on the problems of philosophy is to be marked indiscriminately 
as a modern forgery, if every conception which reminds us of Moses, 
Plato, or the Apostles, is to ho put down us necessarily borrowed from 
Jewish, Greek or Christian sources, and foisted thence into the collec- 
tions of the ancient poetry of the Hindus, 

There is what Leibnitz called pnreanh philottopUa , a search 

after truth which was not confined to the schools of priests or philoso- 
phers, Its language, no doubt, is less exact than that of an Aristotle, 
its tenets are vague, and the light which it sheds on the dark depths of 
human thought resembles more the sheet-lightning of a sombre evening, 
than the bright rays of a cloudless sunrise. Yet there is much to bo 
learnt by the historian and the philosopher from these ancient guesses 
at truth ; and we should not deprive ourselves of the new sources which 
have so unexpectedly been opened for studying tho history of man, 
i fearful and wonderful as his structure, by ensting wanton doubts on all 
that conflicts with our own previous conclusions. I add only one more 
hymn, in which tho idea of one God is expressed with such power and 
decision, that it will make us hesitate before we deny to the Aryan 
nations an instinctive Monotheism. (Rv, x* 121*) 

18 In the beginning there arose the Source of golden light— lie was 
the only bom Lord of all that is. He stab! is bod the earth, and this 
aky Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

^ He who gives life, He who gives strength ; whose blessing all the 
bright gods desire ; whose shadow is immortality; whose shadow is 
death ;■ — Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

He who through His power is the only King of the breathing and 
awakening world ; — He who governs all, man and beast ; — Who is the 
God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

He whose power, these snowy mountains, whose power the sea 
proclaims, with the distant river —He whose these regions are as it 
were His two arms;— Who is the God to whom we shall offer our 
sacrifice ? 

He through whom the sky is bright and the earth firm— He through 
whom the heaven was stablished— nay, the highest heaven— He who 
measured out the light in the air Who is the God to whom we shall 
offer our saorifioe ? 
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He to whom heaven and earth, standing firm by His will, look up, 
trembling inwardly — He over whom the rising sun shines forth Who 
is the God to whom we shall offer oar sacrifice ? 

Wherever the mighty water-clouds went, where they placed the 
seed and lit the fire, thence arose H* who is the only life of the bright 
gods Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

He who by His might looked even over the water-clouds, the clouds 
which gave strength and lit the ^sacrifice, Be who is God above a If gods; 
— Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

May He not destroy us— He the creator of the earth; or He, the 
righteous, who created the heaven ; He who also created the bright 
and mighty waters Who is the God to whom we shall offer our’ sacri- 
fice-?” 

There is nothing to prove that this hymn is of a particularly ancient 
date. On the contrary, there are expressions in it, especially the name 
of Hiranyagarbha, which seem to belong to a later age. Bur even if 
we assign the lowest possible date to this and similar hymns, certain 
it is that they existed during the Mantra period, and before the compo- 
sition of the Br&hmanas ; certain it is that every verse and every 
syllable was counted in the Anukramanis of the Sutra period. With 
our received notions on the history of the human mind it may be difficult 
to account for facts like these ; but facts most not be made to evapor- 
ate in order to maintain a theory. The difficulty, such as it is, will be 
felt by all who think seriously and honestly on these problems. But it 
is better to state this difficulty than to conceal it. Evan if we assign 

all philosophical hymns to the last years of the Mautra period, we have 

to account, in the 9th century B.C., for thoughts which, like the stems 
of forest trees, disclose circles wirffiin eirehs, almost impossible to count. 
There are hymns which are decidedly modern if compared with others : 
but if the most modern be ascribed to the ft! antra period, what must 
be the date of the earliest relics of the Ghhandas age ? There eau be 
little doubt, for instance, that the 90th hymn 1 of the 10th book, a hymn 
which is likewise found in the Blst book of the V&jasaneyi-sanhitA, 
and in the 19th book of the Atharva-veda, is modern both in its charac- 
ter and in its diction. It is full of allusions to the sacrificial cere- 
monials, it uses technical philosophical terms, it mentions the three 

seasons in the order of Vasanta, spring, Grishma, summer, and Sarad, 
autumn; it contains the only passage in the Rig-veda where the four 
castes are enumerated. The evidence of language for the modern date 
of this composition is equally stn^ng. Grishma, for instance, the name 
for the hot season, does non occur in any other hymn of the Rig-veda ; 
and Yasanta also, the name of spring, does not belong to the earliest 
vocabulary of the Vedie poets. It occurs but once more in the Rig-veda 
x. 161. 4 ,, in a passage where the three seasons are mentioned in the 
order of S'arad, autumn, Hemanta, winter, and Vasanta, spring. But 
in spite of all the indications of a modern date, this hymn, if our argu- 
ment holds good, must have existed before the beginning of the Br&h- 

1 A very careful discussion on this hymn, together with its text, 
translation, various readings and notes, is to be found in Dr, John Muir's 
^Original S%nskrit Texts,” pp, 6— lL 
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mtina period, I see no possibility how wo could account for the allusions 
fco it which occur in the Br&hmarjas, or for its presence in the Sanhit&s 
of the Vftjesaneyins, and Atharvans, unless we admit that this poem 
formed part of the final oolloorion of the Rig woda-sanhibft, the work 
of the Mantra period, There are no traces anywhere of hymns having 
been added after that collection was closed* except in the case of the 
Ivhilas, and no secret is over made as to their spurious character* 
Oriental scholars are frequently suspected of a desire to make the 
literature of the eastern nations appear more ancient than it is As 
to myself, I can truly say that nothing would be to me a more welcome 
discovery, nothing would remove so many doubts and difficulties, as 
some suggestion as to the manner in which certain of the Vedio hymns 
oould have been added to the original collection during the BrlUimana 
or SfUra periods, or, if possible, by the writers of our MSS,, of which 
moat are not older than the 16th century. But these MSS,, though so 
modern, are cheeked by the Anukramanm, Every hymn which stands 
in onr MSS. is counted in the Index of Suinaka, who is anterior to the 
invasion of Alexander, The Sfttras, belonging to the same period as 
daunaka, prove the previous existence of every chapter of the Brfth- 
manas : and I doubt whether there is a single hymn in the SanhitA 
of the Rig-veda which caul i not he checked by some passage of the 
Br&hraanas and S&tras, The chronological limits assigned to the Sdtra 
and Brfthmana periods will seem to most Sanskrit scholars too narrow 
rather than too wide, and if we assign but *200 years to the Mantra 
period, from 800 to 1000 b.O * and an equal number to the Chhandas 
period, from 1000 to 1200 n.o , we can do ho only under the supposition 
that during the early periods of history the growth of the human mind 
was more luxuriant than in later times, and that the layers of thought 
were formed leas slowly in the primary than in the tertiary ages of the 
world. 
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THE STORY OF 3 UNABLE PH A, ACCORDING TO THE §AKHA 
OF THE AITAREYINS, COLLATED WITH THE TEXT 

in theSAnkhAyana-s^AkhA. 

The upper line shows the various readiugs of the J5ankhayana-6utras. 

f 

ffbfersit c ^3% 353 5 sicfinqT 331*313 3* 

si cr^w § qqcrqr^r 3c 3^3: ® 3 3 ref 3*5-3 11 
3 

q-fwsiff jqfrr^fei ^ fqsnq i% ^ =3 q | 

53 : aarff 

fqjfeqc3^»JT f3?l cT?q 3rT3^33Tt|fcr n V U 
sr qq;qr sst ^nftr: ^3313 n 

fq^H 

qgomfeqfcHqq^rTcq *3 q^far i 
fqcTT 33*3 uici^q q^iT sftqcft gqf 11 ^ ti 

3 T 33 : ifqsqi qt 3 T 313 TT 3 nq%?fa I 
qiqq> 3 T=g qrfwqi ^31533 fqgea? y ^ ti 

sgr^fjqni fqqtfS 3 TTq 5 qf 55 cm: I 

qw 2 

srrcrn f| srir srteJ?*: h mq^fqqTftoft il a ll 
fq> 3 faqfsrq f5K3 ^q^rfoj fqj qq: 1 
33 clfrror ?« 3 sq H t ^*T%T 3 ?iqq:I| n n 
3F«f f moi: STCW f 3 T^T ^q fftqq qiffqft fqqTfT: I 
H 3 I 7 5 3 T 3 T f»qqj 5 1 % 3 T sqrfer? 33: qxft arrq^ ll ^ II 

eqra 

qfqirkf qfqq % qm 357 r ^ vmt 1 

3537 33337 3531 qaft rnfar ureS 11 a 11 

qsnqr arqr qrqft q^qi 2033 3*: i 

1 Some MSS. accent these verses, There are no types to render these 
accents in print, 

3 Mit&kshara I, p. 6b, 1. 6. has 
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4iqq Si «; 11 

^qrrjtqTgqqaj RqqRRsg i 

| it ngrartw-^W'TT q*T srqqi gq: ii e, u 
qrgqreq ^r-iis^cT>t?r q?Rq qqqt fqg; 1 

fftfct U *0 11 

cD=nra gqt m’rt Rf*r< qrfqdsfq is ?° 11 

'*’ fiffrdr f-TT^qf gfqRr f fqsnr kt: i 
qq qqT ^nrq: ^fT q^PqoT airqrrff fq^riTT: I 
deest) nqfq fqgq Rtfq II 

c* q^qfq q:q qi qqrfR ,r a^qra msnfq fqgqtqgffq 11 ^ n 

deesfc*— -r~~ — - — 

?fq f RTT aiT^qrq II ^ (I 

r trqrR r % ft qf?r qRT & gqt RFfrqfa f „ ai^q 

trqT=q q^w 

gqpq qw RamgqRTq gqt & Riqai aq Wfr qRT ?fq q^fa R 
q^tjt RsiragiRRn: gqt ft arqai ftq fqr qwr m aftfq qr?q % gq'T 

q^fTF qqTRT’K- 

^rf^T ara a trqrqrqfq i q gat qqpq qrft?lfq r |qnq qqr t 
qgfqgftr qqqpj R ftsftr qqfa fq^ftr ?qx?cqq ?qr qqr ?fq qftfq r 5 

qi 

fq^sqr rtr ft |tqa fqqftr ?qgqarr?q qrftftfa R fjqrar qqT $ qftr|qT 
aqftsq R ftsftt qqf'q far ?qrsq inqirqq atr qqr ?fa qqfa qr=q 5 
far 51 %^ q|fqrqTtrq qr W qar qqpq qTftftfa R |iqrq qqr t 
qqiqqT: qeiftsq R ftHRr qqfq faT ?qr?q qgqrqq ?qr qRT tfa qftfa 
q^q 5 fir. ftfff a i?TqiqTi?Rq qr q^ar fqr qareq qrftftfq R ?ft- 
qTR q?f ^ <q$tr^ qr: gaafqftsa R it oft qqfq fqT ?qreq gqsrrqqr- 
qq ?qT qar $pt aftFr q*q a fan q rnqamra qt rrt 

gqqqt aar?q wiftafa R'aif snurni 
r |rqTq q^T t Rfqq: Rtqr|%r qqqpj r qv:fr qqfq Rqtf g qra> 

arqsT RRif 

cqi qqr ?fq q^ff r § Rqrf* qrq=q |rqfq RRrg g qraraq^q 

qi qq; 

qtfffq R qstqjqjqT gqqtqqqiqrR qqrq f q^j‘ cqrqq^T^q ?qqi?- 

r ^ g 

fqif qHT ?fq R % ^^qjqr RgRqTqTT^qqqTqR> R RqcR^q^ 

RRRll^yn 

1 r ChQ {Sankh^yana-sutras placa vow XI before verse JO. 
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^T^Tff q. 

aw t^grqj qq^tr ggr^ g*q It^t *ri ag i ^r%q: sgsrrq ^Trcqqifarr- 
JT^qTq ctftlsC: qq<qtqrq || ^ \\ 

«r 

qTqTSTRTq Sftesftfg ^tfkcT sgsanr I 

fqq^m itq ^ifstifq 

qr^r qqg^r qg i% hoi ‘gt^fg il ? n 1 

gt g 

gt%fq t w gT§intrs%rqfqfg § fg[eftg gqcgTqT^q ggir i 
^rqTfqTgftqiq g^q^ftw qqg?tqTq t 

§ 

gftqscrqr srearT ^ qvsgfc: i 

5 k^ ^To ST <j 4 to 

eg qfcqrg; cnr^ sanw^fer II R II 
e 

gt%fa t m arn^fsqigfi m % <jfeq egcew^ qgrc ^n^qffsrr- 
jnftqiq qfflfjfi gsq^g qggirqrq ii gsr armq^rfsqfergfq 

q Tto 

faga: i sa% fqqsrmasq grtfa q*!fT ¥Fns^%fa u\tl 

e 

=g?%fa t m 3r§?3trsqTqf?fg 5 g§q ^rqe^ncfr^ gqiT ^iST^qi^qr- 
nftqTq qfn?j[: gsq^crr qqerTqrq 11 
qs gqq: 

q;fe: Joqrtr wqfa efecrasg gem: 1 
gfwa 

qfgg'^aT qqfa m ^fq^rar qTsi^fg iian 

53T 

^%fr? t m qi^rsqiq^fa 5 ^ gran sfrrsewifqT- . 

qm'S[: g^q^w qq^nqrq is 
t qg;gf 

TITcf qvj fq^fq q^c^qiggiq^' I 
aqnrar 

wq^q q^q «Tmq $T q a^ra UHU 

e to go . - 

5 qf;%fq t st arsrotTsqrqf^fq §; as' ^wesror^ mw %% fq^iq- 
fareqpq^qqr 1 afggfw^a fa q g fgqfla>q qrgfg l q^go e entf 

1 The S&nkhayana-sutras place the verses of Indra in a different order: 
1, 3, 4, 2, 5, and add a sixth verse at the end. 
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sfqa ggR dissrmq.. - - - _ 

dTSsftJlrT JTt^T qtfq J5J TTSpqqiTgqTqq II? f.U 

TrlqqfsrijfqqiqqqT qrtqqsqq.. qfrrar .n&t n wr: g*r 

3R^ *ffTIR««n^%^T- 

3TT§: A fcrqTO S£^S5 ?t ^I?f ^T- 

__ uit ail w qqt m' ^isftfir 

fq^qjT jfa 

Sis*tg’ deest doesfc 

^ 5^s' gq fa^R qqra q ftqqfqfq ift o&Hftrfa qsfqs' mm ^ 

qsqfr gq-.sft cT^q 1 Iflq *?3T ST qqD?iq STJSRrqr^snff- 

deest ST qsjqiqjqT q«» 

ftqtq ST fq-Rflt^iqiq qq gqictftqretttf ferafroiT sfq R qr.xjf siarT- 

snrnr?(qt <aq>s?tq sf 1 nx does!. 

gqg?nn^ ?qT qstT ?fq qsrfq )£n?$ nTWftrrj ^[fqqTf^fq q*rsj grqrsi 

ST q?f srasjSt gqqqsgwissir lRo|| 

qcf *Tqs? x q qqqji snqtxC qqqqfqwrt^ g^q qgmsrir n^u 
qisnqTsq q^qiqi an® ducat, 

q^q 1 fq^qifrrqT trqm^qqf?TSv;qqqfRgT ETjJTrqTSq ^qrqr 1 To 

?qi 

qqi fJWT fq^TSGR q fqfqi: I sr tiqraTlftqq; $rqqfsTTmqqT: Jft?f 

fqg^Tsr 

qqfT?.^q fq^T^qrq'tfq ciw mt SJSf ffS 1 ST fqfq^rq I qS3T qqi^qtq 
fqgqqqqqfsr _. wei* 

qisficliq qqfsTfRTq fqjqf^qR q fqfqf: | st trqiqrsrlrqq: $rqqfs«f- 
?qr fqsraqq 

anq< m sjqr^q fqqfsr^qr3ftfq qsiT mt sqq stTsfsf fq:!qiq 
?^mTSTT qT 5?T | 

mmm 1 ^q;ffq tsri qqi mgqfftqi qT fq^fq^pq iqrl leraij qq- 
q^fq [\R\[[ * 

•qiqrqrfq ST q^Tqfe^q STO*f tqqTqTgqsmR qJSqifff qjqqsqr^Tiqr- 

T ^q ^%gr sfsr qfr 

fq^qq^T q qsnqfqqqrarfsrq Sfqrqt .^fqq^qqTqvqrtrq stTsfsrg'Tsr- 
srm^qq qqqsqT^TTqTfqcSrqqqr I q.Tfsnsqrst Rfqqi $ srsrqTrrTmst 
q^qtq-qitfg ST TSfqqrcgqsrsmTfq nx |q <j%, $ ^f^ T _ 

qiqqqqiq t ST$ fq^qiSrST q^qlqqi%fq | ST qs^f SWrqgqsTqHTq 
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_ ^ a 

^nrxfvr <i *snr 3^ gf^Rnref 3 

^rc^qrirrVfar fitfq 51 "* 

KW*?m %Tsf?r* gsraTa ^rafirsrtfifsigrr i <srfemr fesgrer 
*t *g s^roftfe 

cCTc^r^m ?f?r sr fqr^T?f i^rgr sifri sn snft «£. 

TT? 3 spi ' 

Swr *c^cflratf 1 ?f ^fft“j[T t terraftifagir qfeg: *rfs® 

<% ■ 

*Rrm qrcfq^ciq^cf 3 ^gfra f^tc^r^rm ?% 13%% jnsra 

Sc^ffa %i utot 

#nwr QTfT^Tcresq S qg^SlfSScTCm f*s[ ^fnw: qt§t 

sral 

*W 3 T ffX^TOi a&Rff UrTt^Tq 1 qiqqf^gr ffcf Hfi#3[ qqraTRqql 3 

j?^SF*nft% 

^gus cWTcir^trTJT f% ^Tsf^nl g^r^Tcr s^tr gt* anfitvir 

f fci 

^sg^qsr 3 sgwi nfcsnFtrra %fa *r ots g^Twrar^Tn <j%^ ?r^r 

fricRT q ffT q^qTTTJTTqf f SJT^J 

^ ^Fpsq ^jqt fgqrfiT gg% q>q;s ^qisR^T^f sscg^frsqifrrsg- 

qgsTST |qg fttcresif :*rs#: u^a 
tbtot fqqmgg%snq ^fqn? sra ii^ii cnjfern ^isssTfi 

tfSqTTfaJTS^qq |cT sm fqtf< 5 T;Hq giK&TT qfer 

^J^qts^!^ I ^cflfffSjq^fqxfqgqTq qfirfe c 3 3l *Jf 
ci^rfjisr i sjfircfqgc^rss^ srm ssd sraqRqrqr* 

fcqtx irarqj^OTVTqfqqi^ifsss sxqm^cqcrqsro ^T 

«rTf%qvrfqrxsqr qq^q g^q \ m*£ 

^q 5 T?qTX 3 ^ _gq?toaxjf¥li SSI 

*7 | 13 cq 3# ^qrera 

gqsKTxNsq^jqq^qqfo^Tq ?q ^r sis' q^m^q fq^ifq^wqm^qircr 

f*mf?rgq_ qTirra s ^ c^ciq^T IR^tt 

^sqqfxn?T?;q^qgq^siqqt sqsrc sgqfaqqiH fqfqq g — 

sra 5 ^q^wHSiq *R st ^ 3 ?* 

gqj^-qr fq^qTfq 7 ^qt^qi«ST 3 [ I H fTqi^t^ftsq; §Tqqfe^ft 

g^qgq tTqrq fq^Tfast %qi qT ?q H f 
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ST H cf gT3FIT*f7qn?T: „ 

^qifk 3TT>qr qx*t ? ?K(fi<%WJar ir: xr enmarTirW: $iq 

^ f% «fT iff H«twffiT „.,„, 

qfxrxcq fagqrar^r tfo e tiqrqrark; ^TqqfxrxTfrrxxtT 
€ 

cf; 

srkk: q q: 1 5H> 3 invert rkmift gqtrk mrirfar II 

s[T!g fw 

^Tqiq Xc^T SJTfRg^cf q I *iqT sftfrJt JflqTfq 

q 

^wrfnft^r n^ftH tfa xt gkTqrsfkq: ^kqfxrxcTst mqra aqfa qj»t 

f rft 3^ 

JFTT 3k I faf% a^’T ufcFT3 *1*1 Trsnffffrr 1 X? RT-JF* sgq;?*k 
f=t m'T rr v^Tu^TqT^ 

q: x^qiqas swfc^U^its^ i ^J'f^rr. wsc^qiqk xr'k <~mx 
qr qqTqfqfq 5 fa II X-‘ II 

^qfnFixkq ftrfa sr fqsqtfaq nwr? *=x ititw mqTnkr wk m 

fq-T^ I 

irofq: sqmq fafijRiT iw\: i qwki*q sj^ikEr gqqTkk 

q Sf <f 

xrikrar yradriq: h f -arm k qqqr rnrj* qqr qq i qiikTfqxxr: 
«sg^rt m garaifafci i ^ iiqrxr fqsfqifkt ft ?q s^tjjjt 

I . 51 

x*nxqq w gr vtm x*n?u skit'* ft qk ftq f krqftqq ?k xr 

k 

jgmiftq: xkTfkk t awsrkrofar & f%k i m®rn. m 

«ri^w ikMl 

qftrftqi qq jqqifffqjq % fqsjqrfftq: jqRTrfqqrqm Wrjs^T; J’lkqq 

k^qfftk 

agqk ^Xisfi: l ft qjq 5 Jhx: Wixt 3kgq,q eRSqvsq fftk I! W 

t*; 

q^q ? fq^qTfftqx^ fijficf jprT stt^: qqraftq sqrqiifT avg's^xr: qf^Tsor- 

xk q« 

oaRqkTxrxaft 5«rrat%T q a $q*T ftfftx qiqgsqiqaxkTfq: a*rr w#£» 
% iter: TOC XT deesb ^fgrqT afsft x=qqr doests 

fq ciqq ssrt: d^TJ saqxr, jkqi JjkqT ?^q‘cqT q^qt Jtrqfq fw£ 
ksr fc5^T5Xcqq ^ TTiqg^srgqq: XI 

fnqT ?xqfn ^knr: i xr ttraiq h'cT53I7t: dstTsrar wrvj mst- mm 
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5 spft fqcTT ^3TT?ftt ScfTg 

sf^TTiftt ctf%pffegfir| I 

# ti vt a % t 

srer mr wmcT# % fiismram ar?ftcn gqrefiR % t 

STSTT 

35JT: tr^TTcH cffa^'cTr *TflP«*TO I ^ SR ^SglS'cTT 3rkaJH»5r ST ll 

3RR5J I 

gwm srfasftt i msm ^r gm n?r m stfgqRR ll 

gt^<!T mgS 

gs m sftd ^mttciFmFsrcr gsrriaq ^ s s^tt feat mg ^ 

$f i£ ^ 

firerfa ll % *=t«Mt Ihmrffm: *rw ^^TcT^r: i tmrms arfetf 

$f ^ mftRT: II 

crf^ ST: ll 

srafrcrcT ^tctht ftsm^RsSftg? f«r: 1 g^sri giM % mfamg ll 

=5g1mftWT<s!TR q*:amTf*mqftfti5i sgRifir 

ttRtrcagmnasrtf $rR:tqsRqR* .a^RT misfsfmBRra? %- 

■OTlc^Tfjl 

ijgqrfjnqRrefts srras fj^srqiftiqRT^fiR: srfagmfcr ssh t f|^«r 
cno^ fH ac^FFrqc^TTScmm srfmrc qa sr«nm srrfsfH f *N 

srebsTtsH^a?! 1 ^ *ft 
rugs |%q #1N cFJTTg^ar <a qurtstf: srs^fn cRSta'i ttstt 
fafs^ft "FTT 1 ? IRSSWR 3Tt’sSTTq^tct , 5#?f:5f'Wr^rR *f UftjRF'j 
$icf gsaiTST ficm^q^ 

g^5T: sr^TSTWR ^rrsgrf qf^Tfel 

f 

3%3£rn[qtrct w ^rg: gai qam fTian*imq^g¥f!i 5 gsfgsfl 
1 gm 11 \<z ll 
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Abharadvasu, 202. 

Abhidharma, 43. 

Abhigar&pagaran, 248* 
Abhijn&napraftth&na, 158, 
Abhimanyu, 127, 

Abhdfci Tvftshtra* 281, 
Abbryftdi-rauhiii&uta, 186, 

Aoh&ra, 51, 69. 

Aehh&v&ka, 237, 247. 
Adbbuta-br&hmana, 182, 

Adhik&ra, 38. 

Adhvaryu, 62, 90, seq , 226, 237,247, 
eeq^ 258. 

Adhyaryu*brAlmtana, 99, 

Adhyftya (K* V.), il4, 

Adhyeti, 101. 

Adiyta, 173, 211, 233, 238, 28(1. 
Adityfin&mayaiiam, 91, 

Agasfci, 202, 

Agastayafc, 202. 

Agastya, 202, 244, 

Aggrameu, 145, 

Aghamarsbanfilj, 202, 
Aghainarahana, 202. 

Agni, 31, 205, 217, 221, 228, 284, 
287, aeq, 230, 289, seq, 

Agnibhd KiVyapa, 234. 
Agniohayana, 185. 

Agui Idhma, 245. 

Agnidhra 237,247. 

Agnirahasya, 188. 

Agnishfoma 92, 185. 

Agnibotra, 185, 206, 221, 248. 
Agnives'ya, 73, 229. 
Agnives'yayana, 73. 

Agny&dh&na, 15, 
Agny&dheyamaatra., 185. 
AgnyupastMua, 185. 

Agr&yana, 73. 

Abalya, 279. 

Ahavaniya, 105. 

Ahtna, 109, 248. 

Ahati, 206. 

Ahv&raka, 71, 73, 192, f vctr, lee. 
Ahur.) 

Aitidineya, 194, 

Aitareya-ftraijyaka, 79, 92, 175. 


Aifcaraya-brfthmana, 91, 181, 186, 
(oxfernot) (1. l—O.) 205-214 (in. 19,) 
30, (v. 14.) 223. seq, 
Aitaroya-upaniahad, 170. 
Ait&royi-H'ftkhil, 95, 100. 

Aitihya, 55. 

Ajatuilha, 197, 201, 

Ajftl.i (gofcra), 202. 

Ajfttas'afcrii, 155. 

AjTgarta, 21 6, seq. 

Ajya, 197, (aaorifioial) 202. 

Akhy&na, 21. seq, 

Akhyfttrt, 84. 

Akahara, 84, 175, 157, 106. 
Akmb&yint-putra, 232. 

Alambin, 191. 

Abunbi-put.ra, 232, 

Alexander, 13, 15, 144. 

A mala, 195. 

Amftvftaya Sftyfl., 229, 234 
Ambunnhii, 201* 

Ambhini, 233, 

Atmndiij'i Oh&mlhan,, 283* 

Andhra, 220, 

AndomatiH, 174, 

Anga (country) 80 f (alphabet) 278. 
Angue, the Vodangae, 103* 

Anffinw 28, 171, 237, (raoe) 120,223, 
Angmi«ftm*ayanain, 92* 

Angirana (goW), 200, mq, (prayara), 
200 * 

Angira«a-vedat 236, 

Angie* 171. 

Anjaljieava, 21 8, 

Ahs'u DhAtianjayya, 229, 234, 

A vrtovvfua 83* 

Amibrftkmana, 190, 

Anudruta (alphabet), 272. 
Anukraioanh 112-119* 

Anukramagl of the Afcharvana* 118. 
Anukramani, of the AtreyS-s'Akbft, 
116 . 

Anukramani of the M&dhyandina* 
e'&khft 117, 

Anuktamautrakftthanam, 185, 
Anumfkia, 56 note * 

Anupada*sfttra, 56, 109* 
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AnmMabh, f , 1». >«■ 
Anustotra-B&tra 109. 

AnOpa, 199. 

Anuvaohana, 2 
Anuv&ka, 114-116. 

Anav&ka-anukramapi, 1 IS- 

Anuvaka-sankhya, 132, 133. 
Anuvritti, 88. 

Anuvy&khya, 66, 92. 

Anyatareya, 74. 

Ap&dy& xshtayah, 116. 
Apaetamba-brahmana, 102 
Apastamba-kalpa-satra 101, 03. 

Apastamba-s&mayltebanka, 51 54, 

Apastamba-s^mayacbarika-bh&sbya, 

Apastambins, 116, 195. 

Apis'ali, 73. 

Apnav^na, 20U. 

Apr!-sAkta, 244-2 • ^ 

ArS la Dhfttteya W 164-179. 

Aranyakas, 52, <°> 1 ’ 

Arbuda KAdravey, 20. 

Aroh&bhin, 191. 

Arohan&nasa, 200. 

Arddhachandra, 2b/. 

Arddhatcha, 178. 

Apctofev^X 84. 

Arisbarchos, SB. 

Aristotle, 83, seq . 

Arjuna, 22 seq . 

Arkin, 257. 

*»*'). in 

ArsMnukramani, Ho. 

. wx, «• 

Arshtishena, 200, 202. 
Artabbagi-putra, 232. 

* Arthav&da, 46. seq. 48, 83, 220. 

A pdpa, 83. 

Aruna 233. 

Aruna-s'akha, 50. - 

Arunaketukachiti, lib. 

ArunaparSji (kalpah), 190. 
Amain, 190. _ 

Aryamabhuti Kalabava, 233. 
Aryaooar^dha Grobhuaj Zoo. 

Aryan (race), 7 8. 


Asat. 169, seq. 

Asam&ti, 256. _ 

Astmga, Plftyogi, 260. 

AshtaBh, 201. 

Ash tbalakatba, 193. 

Asht&dhy&yi, 187. 

Ashti, 115. 

Asita, 44. 

Asita, 202. 

Asita Dh&nvana, 20. 

Asitamriaa, 256. 

Asita V&rshagana, 233. 

Asura, 20, 120. 

Asuravidya, 20. 

Asura veda, 238. 

Asur&yana, 196, 232. 

Asuri, 231, 232^ 

As'maratha (kalpa), 

A s' oka, 19, 136, 142, seq. - 
147, 154, 279. 

As'oka-v ardhana, 155. 42 

As'vaiayana, 50, 121, seq. 176, 242 

As'vaiayana-brahmana, 94, 101, 

As'vaiayana eharana, 1?3- gl 

A s ',als;.n.-8r!by*P*™»«* 

As'vaiayana- gribya-sntra, 22, * 

104. seq. 

As'val&yana-kalpa-sutra, 93, 101, 

199. . t . 

As'vamyana-s'akbokta-mantra-sanhi. 

ta, 250. 

As'vamedha, 186. 

As'vamitra, Gobhila, 234. 

As'vinau, 217, 230. 

Atliarvan, 172, 238. 

Atharvana, 235, seq. 

Atharvangiras (race), 235, 2 . 

Atharvan-Daiva, 230. 
Atharva-veda, 62, 235 seq. 

Atharva-veda-anukramani, 11|. 

Atharva-veda-brahmana, 235, 239. 
Atharva-veda- eharana, 195, seq. 
Atharva-veda- jyotisha, 111. 

Atharva-veda- kalpa, 104. 

Atharva-veda-pans ishta, 131. 

Atharva-veda-pratis akhya, 72. 

Atidhanvan Saunaka, 234. 
Atijagati 115. 

a 77, Ho# 
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Atir&tra, 01. 

Atis'akvari, 115. 

Atifckyoshti, 185. 

AtkSla, 201. 

A twin, m 

Attnan, 10, 11—13, 1 CO. 
Atmftnanda, 125. 

Atrayali, 201. 

Atri, 22, 47, 177. 

Atreya, 71, 73, 201, 229, 
Atreya-s'AkhA, 28, 115, .v.’ r 
Afcteyi-putra, 231. 

AtthakatbA, 146, 152. 

Afcyashti, 77, 115. 

Auehathya, 200. 

Audala, 201. 

AudavAhi, 107, 229. 

Audheya, 195, (oar. Inn. Aukhy.t 
Add ha, llglioya). 
AudnmbarAyann, 74. 

Aukhlya, 121, 190, lb 3, (war. 7«i 
Aukshya, Auaheya, Aukhva). 
AulApin, 190. 

Aupajandhani, 2 9, 

Auparaauyava, 74, 190, 

Aup&sana, 248. 

Aupaa'ivi, 74. 

Aurnavilbha, 74, 229. 

Aurva, 47, 200. 

Aua'ija, 201. 

Avabritha, 218. 

AvadAnas'ataka, 129. 

Avasafchya, 105. 

Avatika, 194. 

AvatsAra 202. 

AvyAkrita, 169. 

Ayttsya, 217, 230, 257. 

AyAsya, 200. 

Ayushtoma, 81. 

Aynta, 207. 

B 

BAbhravya, 74. 

BAdeyi-putra, 230, 

Bfidhaula, 200. 

Bfldhryas'va, 200. 

Bagavedam, 3, 
Bhavricha-brShmana, 40, 86, 
Bahvrio ha-paris'ishta, 131. 
Bahvrioha-upanishad, 169. 

Bada, 200. 

Baladeva, 136. 


Balakosha, 81. 

Ban get, 139, (alphabet), 272, 

Bandhu, 256, 

BArhadnkthya. 200, 

BArhanpatya, 200. 

Buryua/.a, 16. 

Bt\wlikabi-n'itkbfl, 70, 91, 8S 114, 
t92, 

Baudhftyatia><ifihya.fl(ltra, 104, 199 
lbuidhflyana-kalpa-Ktltra, 101, 103. 
BaudliAyautya-brAhmuna, 194. 
Baudhoya, 194, {var, l-,c. Augh,, 
Gaudh.,-dhftyana). 

Baudhi-pufcra, 231, 

BhAdhanla, 200. 

Bhadrakalpa, 157. 

Bhadraaftra, 154. 

, Bhadraatma, 140. 

Bhfigavuta-purAna, 3, 

Bhuguriktmha, 81. 

. Bhagurin, l U. 

BhaitnayavAh, 201. 

Bhftllavin, 101, 190, 

BhA)uki-putr«, 231, 

BhAnumati Aupamanyava, 232. 
Bhamdvflja, 22, 120, 178, 200, 259. 
Bharadvfl)Agtiiv(m'yAh, 200. 
BhAradvAja, 71, 74, 200, 229. 
BhAradvAja-gpiliya-aCltra, 104. 
BliftradvAja-kalpa-eOtra, 101, 103. 
BhftradvAjinp, 15)4. 

BhAradvAji pntfa, 231. 

Bbarta, 47. 

Bli Anita (epic poem), 22, asq. 24, 
(race) 2 3, 24. 

BhArgava, 200, 

Bhartnyas'va, 2)1. 

Bhfishft, 78. 

Bhfishya, 72, 

BhattAbliAskaramis'ra, 125. 
BhattAchAryas, 48. 

Bhaumadeva (alphabet), 272. 
BhavatrAta SAyasthi, 233. 

Bhlma, 23. 

Bhishaja, 20. 

Bhftdeva, 42, 

Bhamimitra i»afi«.-putra), 153. 
BhAtayajBa, 48. 

Bhyigu, 9, 28, 120, 200, 287. 

Bid&l.t, 200. 

BindnaArs, 141, 152, 
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Brahm&eMrin, 105, 106. 

Brahma k&rik&, 120. 

Brahma-veda, 235, 

Brahmavriddhi Chhandogam, 
Brahman, 15,29,31,168,171, 228, 

230} 224, 

Brahman 'race), lo8 »^* 9 o 7 

Brahman (priests), 63, 235, 2 7, 

247, 260. _ t „. 

Brahmanism, 17, 18, 43, seq. ’ 

Br&hmana, 39, 40, 88, 97, 59, 54 
s eq. 84, (names), 187, seq. (period), 
164, 240. 

Brahmana-charapa, 99, seq. _19U. 
Br&hman&ehhansin, 237, 2*7. 
Brahm&nda, 21. 

Br&hmapal&s'a, 197* _ 

BrahmayajSa, 48, 185, 24 . 

Brihadlranyaka, 56, 170, 172, seq, 
(extract), 11 — 13- 
Brihaddevat&, 113, seq. 

Brihadratha, 153. 

Brikadukth&h, 200. 

Brihadvasu Gobhila, 234. 

Brihaspati, 67, 257- 
Brihaspati S&yasthi, 233, 

Brihati, 115, 211. 

Buddha (S&kya Mum), 17, seq. 11, 
seq. 46, 52, 136, 148, (Smriti) 
46, seq, (date), 137, 143, 156. 
Buddhism, 17, seq, 4 2, seq, 136, seq 
Buddistio chronology, 13 7 , 13y, seq 
Buddhistic councils, 133, 141, seq. 
Buddhistic revelation, 44. 


Ceylonese era, 18, 201. 

Cevlonese chronologists, 167 9 ioy 9 

Ml. . 

Chakra varti, 136. 

Ch&kravarmana, 74. 

Ch&mas&dhvary u , 237. 

Chanakko, (Chanakya), 146, 148 
151, 153, seq. 

Chanasita, 212. 

Chando, 150. 

Chandragupta, 126, 141, 145. 
Chandramas, 287 » 


Chav&k&-8 / &kh&, 117, 182, 190, 

192 

Charana, 63, 65, seq. 95, 98, 103, 
192," 198. 

Charana, 65, sej* 

Ch&ranavidya, 197* 

Charanavyiiha, 130, seq. 191. 
Charaniya-s'&kh&, 117. 

Char&yaniya, 103. 

Charmas'iras, 74. 

Charu, 205. 

Ch&rv&ka, 47. 

Ch&turm&sya, 185, 248. 

Ch&tur&tra, 47. 

Ch&turhotra, 116. 
Chh&gagalakshaQam, 182. 
Chh&galeyin, 194, var. lee. Chaikeya, 
Chh&geya). 

Chhaod&s, 76—77 (period), 277 " 30L 
Chhaodoga-brahmaQa, 91, 182, seq. 
Okhandoga-paris'ishta, 131. 
Chhandoga priests, 89, 225, 2^o, seq . 
Chkandogya-upanishad, 83, 167, seq. 

Chikita, 201. 

China (alphabet), 273. 

Chinapafci, 158. 

Chinese chronologists, 139. 
Chityaparishek&dimantras, 185. 

_huda, Bh&gavitti, 233. 

Chyavana, 200. 

Cosmas Indicopleustes, 129. . 

Curtins, Q., 144, 271. 


Dadhyach itharvana, 230. 

Dairghatamasa, 200. 

Daivala, 202. . 

Daivatam (Naigey&n&m riksbv), llo 
Daivata (nirukfca). 80. 

Daivatarasa, 201. 

Daivod6sa, 200. 

Daivyau hot&rau, 245. 

Dakshina, 105, (alphabets), 272. 
Dalbhya, 74 
Damoda, 197. 

D&uastuti, 260. ' 

Darada (alphabet), 272, 
mtk Shakoh, 171. 

Darbhya, 201, 

Dirdhaohyuta, 202, 
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DarflVpflrijata&sau, 18-% 206, 242, 

248. 

Dasenkellaya, IS 9. 

Das'aratha, 25, 155. 

Denarius, 128. 

Deva.anukmmant, 113. 
Deva-dars'anin, 190. 

DevAuAgari, 278. 

DevAnAmpriya Tishya, 141. 
DevantyAyauAh, 200. 
Devarajayajvan, 112, 125. 

Devar&ta, 218. 

DevasvAmin, 199, 219, aeq, 
Devatarasa o3.vasfl.yana, 234. 
DevatSdhyAya’brahmana, 182. 
Devavpitti, 128- 
Devayajfia, 48. 

Devtr dvAralj, 254. 

Dhananando, 140, 148, 149, 152. 
Dhananjayflh, 201. 

Dhftnanjayya, 92, 201. 

Dharbaka, 155. 

Dharma, 52. 

Dhartna-Indra, 21. 

Dharma sQtra, 107, 1()8. 

Dharma-s Astra, 70. 

DharmAs'oka, 142, 146. 

Dh Aran AdhyAy ana, 208. 

DhAtusenn, 139. 

Dhriti, 115. 

Dhpiti Aindrota Sauti., 234, 
Dh&rtasvAmin, 199. 

Dikshfl, 206. 

Dikshanlyfl, 91, 206, 212, 242. 
DinAra, 127, aeq. 

Diodorus Siculus, 144, 

Dipavans'a, 139. 

Dirghatamas, 10, 19, 29, 244. 
Dirghatamasah, 200. 

Divahs'yenaya ishtayafr. 110. 
DivodAsa, 213. 

Divyavadana, 128. 
DrAhyAyana-sAtra, 93, 99. 109 
Draupadi, 28, aeq. 

DrA-vidAs, 175 (alphabet), 272. 
Dundhubha, 193. 

Durga, 68. 

Dushmanta, 19. 

DuehtagAmani, 140. 

Dv&raka, 23. 

DvApara (age), 216, 


Dv&daa'Ahft, 92, not®, 

Dvivindti, 208. 

E 

Ekflha, 109, 248. 

KkapadA, 115. 

Ekimlii, 230. 

ErannaboaH, 144, mg, 

K'/our-voilttiu, 8, 

F 

Pahian, 188. 

6 

GajakumbAkriti, 267. 

GAlava, 74, 201, 230, 

Galita, 115. 

Gana, 1447. 

Gflnagari, 240, 

Ganaka, 111, 

Gangaridm, 144, 

Gardliabimuklia, SAn.l., 284. 
UargAl.i, 201. 

GArgi-putm, 232, 

GArgya, 74, 85, 201. 

UArhapatya, 1 05, 

GArhya twemonioH, 51 
GArtsiumula, 200. 

GftthA, 21, 180. 

Gftthina, 202. 

GAtliin Kaurnka, 219, 

Gfltfi Gautama, 284. 
Gaulgulavi.piitra Gabhila, 2.34, 
GaupAyanit, 250, 

Gautaiua-Hiltra, 27, 01. (grammarian) 
74, S.-V. 10 1, (tsharana) 190, 200, 
_ 229. 

Gantami-pntra, 232. 
GavAm-uyanam. 91, 

GavishthirAl;, 201. 

GAvishthira, 201 
GAyatri, 115, 205. 

GA* atrin, 257. 

GharmAdimshlq’itis, 186. 

Ghaura, 201. 

Ghora, 20, 

Ghosha, 178. 

Ghoso, 1 BO. 

Ghpitakaus'ika, 47, 231. 

Giris'arman KAnthaviddhi, 233, 
Gobhila, 27, 133, 228, 233. 

,Gobhila (astronomy), 111. 
-Gobhila-griyha-sOtra, 105. 


mmx* 


Gobhila-pushpa-s&tra, 109, 

Gokula, 193, {rar, ie^-khu-j-svalu,- 
laka), 

Gaia, 270, 

Gopatha-brahmana, 235, 239. 
Goptri, 237. 

Goshtoma, 91. 

Gotamab, 200. 

Gotra, 199 — 204. 
Grahagrahanamantras, 135. 
Grahan&dhyayana, 268. 
Grahayuddha, 111. 

Grantha, 23, 274, seq, 

Gravastut, 237, 247. 

Greece and India, 8, seq, 15, seq. 
Griha, 105. 

Grihapati, 237, 247. 

Grihya (fire), 105. 

Grihya-stifcra, 63, 69, 104, 107. 
Gritsamada* 14, 22, 48, 178, 244. 
Guhy&des'ah, 166, 

Gungu, 1 66. 

GurudevasV&min, 199. 

h 

Haji Ibrahim Sirhindi, 171. 
Haradatfca (Apasfcamba SSmsfltra 
bhashya', (extract) 52 — 54. 

Hari, 120. 

H&ridr&vin, 190. 

H&ridraviya, 203. 

H&rikarni-putra, 232. 

Haris'ehandra, 214, seq,, 257. 

Harita, 201. 

Harita Kas'yapa, 233. 

H&rita, 74. 

Harivans'a, 120. 

Harshaka, 154. 

Hautrakam, 141, 134. 

Hemachandra, 125. 

Herodotus, 25. 

Hiouen-thsang, 157 3 seq . 
Hiranyakes'i (Satyish§idlia), 102, 
Hiranyakes'i* charana, 195. 
Hiranyakesi-grihya-sutra, 104. 
Hiranyakes'i-kalpa-sutra, 103. 
Homamantr&s, 185, 

Homer, 263. 

Hotraka, 237. 

Hotfi, 62, 90, seq, 207, seq, 236, seq, 
247, seq. 


3i5 

Huna (alphabet), 273. 

I 

Idhmav&ha, 202. 

Ikshvaku (race), 214, 229. 

Ila, 245. 

In (affix), 9 6. 

Xndra, 31, 120, 216, 232, 234, 279. 
281,287. 

Indrabhu Eas'yapa, 234. 
Indrapramada, 202. 

Indrota Saunaka, 234. 

Indus, 7. 

Ishtakapuranam, 132, seq . 

Ishti, 206. 

Is'a-upanishad, 1 66, 170. 

Itarft, 175. 

Iti, 179. 

Itih&sa, 21, seq . 46, 50, 5o. 
Itih&sa-veda, 21, 238. 

J 


«s 


Jabaia, 195. 

Jagaddhara, 65. 

JagMa, 197. 

Jagati, 115,211. 

Jahnu, 219. 

Jaimini, 45, seq, 200. 
Jaiminiya'Charana, 196* 

Jainas, 136. 

Jaivant&yana, 229. 

Jamadagna, 200. 

J&madagna Vatsah, 200. 

Jamadagni (father of Rama), 256. 
Jamadagnyah, 200. 

Janaka(v. I. Ajaka, Rajaka), 160. 
Janaka Yaideha, 19, 41, 172, 221 seq, 
Janaki Ayasthuna, 233. 

Janamejaya Parikshita, 256., 

Jarayu, 208. 

Jatukarnya, 74, 214, 229, seq 
Jayala, 197. 

J&yanti-pufcra, 23 1. 

Jihv&vafc Badhayoga, 233. 

J ma, 129, seq * 

Jinendra, 129. 

Jn&nak&ndam, 186. 

Jdanayogya, 196. 

Justin, 143. 

Jyotisha, 109, seq, 
i Jyotishtoma, 92, 24§. 
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K 

K», 228. 

Kadvat, 228. 

Kahola, 107. 

Ivais'orya lUpya, 281. 
Kaivarfcananda, 152. 

Kftkavarua, 154. 

Kakubha, 115. 

Kakshivanfcal.i, 200. 

Kaksbivat, 10, 19, 29. 

Kakshivat Aus'ija, 260. 

Kakshivata, 201. 

Kalabava, 201. 

KMabavi-br&hmana, 57, 60. 

Kalama, 271, 

Kalttnaa, 15, sr-q, 

Kaiapa, 05, 191, note 1«6 (v. 1.- 
KMopa). 

Kftlftpaka, 65. 

KM&pin, 191, note. 

KM&s'oka, 146, seq. 

Kftleya, 195, (v. 1. Kalota). 

Kalh&na Pandita, 120. 

Kali, (age), 216. 

KM I, 270. 

Kalinga, 80, 139. 

Kalpa, 179—190. 
Kalpftnupada-afitra, 109. 
Kalpa-sutra, 48, 49, 87, seq. 103. 
Kftmalina, 191. 

Kay.Burdo\oi, 174. 

IvambojftB, 28. 

K&tnboja, Aupamanyava, 238. 
Kftndas, 116. 

K&ndftm&yaua, 74. 

Kkn^&nukrama, 116, seq. 
Kandhadatto, 150. 

K&ndik&s, 1 16. 

Kanishka, 155, seq. 159, 173. 

Kanv&b, 201. 

Klgva, 74, 201. 

Kanva-s'akha, 94, 95, 195. 
Kanv&yana, 155. 

Kapardisv&tnin, 199, 

Kapayali,*201. 

Kapila, 33, 43, 52. 

Kftpila, 52. 

Kapila. vastu, 52. 

Kapileya Panchasikha, 52. 
Kapisbthala-kathat, 174, 193. 

Kannla. 19R 1 ia 


Kfipya F&tft&ohala* 52, 

Karka, 133. 

Karma, 114* 

Karma-kAoda (Veda), 60, 
Katmm-pvadipa, 28, 105. 

Karmandin (kalpa), 06, 190, 
KarnfllaloiH, 190, 

Karsakoyi-putra, 232. 

KaskAywn* 229, 

Kan'yapa, 9, 74, 202, 228, seq. 
Kas'yapa Naidlmivi, 283, 

Kaa'yapftb, 202, 256. 

K&s'yapa* 74, 202. 
Kfc'yapiviMSlkyaiJi&tbari-putra, 282 , 
Katib, 201. 

Kajfh&b, 88, 50, 64, 116, 190, 194, 
Ka.ha-upauiahad, 176* 

KilUmka, 65, 116, 
Kftihaka-ginhya-ftdira, 104, 
Knihukya, 74, 

Kat-ha-HlUra, 103. 

Kktya, 201, 

Kfttyflyana^ 2 1 , 23, 50, 1 19, 124, wp 
Btuklhint), 158, 

I KAtyAyaim-aimkramnni, 77,112, 
KlUyftyuna kalpa-efttm, 94, 104, 

186, mp 

Kfttyftyana (metre), 76, 
KatyAyajift-paria'iHh|a, 131* 133# 
Kilty & y ana- prll tin'll k h y a, 71, 84, 
Katyayauft-tipa^rantha-wiltra, 1(H), 
KiUyftyant, 12, tteq. 

KAtyftyaniya s'ftkhft, 181, 195, 
Kauhali-putra, 7 k. 

Kaunakhins, 197, 

Kaundinyu, 74, 202, 230, 
KaumlinyAyana, 280, 

Kauahitaki-k m n y a k a , 176, 

Kaushltaki-brfthmana, 94, 18'J 182 
(extract! (xi), 80* (xxvi. 5), 215. 
KaushUaki-e'&khfl, 94, 96, 
KaushJfcaki- upamshatl 17 6, 

Kausambt* 125/ 

Kauai ka, 190, 

Kaue'ikdy<mi, 280, 

Kaus'ikJkalpnb, 97, 19 L 
Kauthimaa'ftkh!!, 94, 105, 118* 196. 
Kaufilya, 155. 

Kautsa* 74, 94, 283, 

Kautsf-putra, 232, 

• Kavasha, 10, 30, 
t ra. VWA o9. 
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Kayastha, 270. 

Kena-upanishad, 170. 

Ketuch&ra, 111. 

Ketu V&jya, 234. 

Kb&dira-grihya -sutra, 105 
Khallalas, 196. 

Kh&ndikeyas, 116, 190, 193, (v, 1. 
Shftnd.) 

Khas'ya (alphabet), 273. 

Khila, 118, 115, 1:5, 186, 

KTUcw, 84. 

Kratusangraha, 131. 
Kratusangraha-Sankhya, 132 seq . 
Kraunohikiputrau, 232. 

Kraushtuki, 74, 113. 

Krishna V&sudeva, 23. 

Kris'as'vins (kalpa), 96, 190. 

Krita (age), 216. 

Kshairakalambhin, 94. 

Kshatraujas, 154. 

Kshatriya (race), 9, 42, 107, 195, 212 
Kshemajit (Kshemarehis, Kshefc- 
rajna), 155. 

Kshemadharman (v. 1. karman), 155 
Kshudrasflktas, 22, 178, 252. 
Kshudra-sutra, 109 (v, 1, Kshudra.) 
Kuladharma, 68 seq. 105. 
Kum&raharita, 231. 

Kundina, 116. 

Kundin&b, 202. 

Kunti, 22, seq. 25. 
Kurmalakshanam, 132. 

Kuru, 22, 

Kusidin, 20. 

Kustuba S&rkar&ksha, 233, 

Kusik&h 201. 

Kus'ika-paris'isbta, 130. 
Kus'ka-sutra, 194. 

Kus'ri, 233. 

Kutsa, 28, 201. 

Kuvera Vais'ravana, 20. 

L 

Lila, 139. 

L&m&kayana, 95. 

L&ngal&yana, 196. 

Lank&, 140. 

Laty&yana, 95, 104, 109. 
Laugakshi-sufcra, 103. 

Laukika, 79. 


[ Lefeha, 270. 

Lipi, 274. 

Lohifcajahnavah, 202. 

Lohit&bsha, 20*2. 

^ w 

Madbava, 125, 

Madhuchhandas, 219. 
Madhuchhandasa, 201. 

Madhaka, 114. 

Madhaka Paingya, 233. 

M&dhyamas, 252. 

M&dhyandina, 71, 94, seq . 172, 174, 
195, (v. I. — dineya.) 

Madragara ^aungayani, 233. 

Madri, 22 } seq, 25. 

Magadha (alphabet), 273. 
Maliabarhata, 115. 

Mababarhata, 9, 19,22 — 25, 39, seq . 

32,118,120. 

Mahadamatra, 107. 

Mahaitareya, 107. 

Mahakalopa, 196. 

Mahakatyayana, 158, 
Mah&kaushifcaki, 107. 
Mahakhaliava, 196. 

Mahananda, 154. 

Mahan&ma, 141. 

Mahapadma, 154. 

Mab&paingya, 107. 

Mahasuktas, 22, 253. 

Mahaudav&hi, 107. 

Mah^vans'a, 139. 
j Mahav&rttika, 122. 
t Mah&vira 136, 
Mahkyira-nirupanam, 183. 
Mahendra (mountain), 9, (son of As'o- 
ka\ 141. ^ 

Mahidasa Aitareya, 176. 

Mahisha, 71. 

MAhitthi, 283. 

Mahiyava, 201. 

Maitra-sutra, 103. * 

Maitravaruna, 202, 237, 247. 
Maitrayaniya-charana, 194. 
Maifcr&yaniya* sutra, 104. 

Maitreyi, 11 — 13, 15, 

Manavas, 33, 10.’?, 194, 

Mandala, 113, seq. 178. 

Mandacis, 16. 

M&ndayya, 232, : 


imm . 
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MilnAhatra 24)1. 

Mandiandini, 174. 

MAnd&kAyanaa, 76, 102. 

Mftndukftytini, 232 
MftadCikflyaniiaika, 232* 

M&ndukuyft, 052, 74. 

MAnduki-put.ra,, 232 . 

M^ndukisikBlnlg 73. 
Mandu-MandiivyAh, 107. 
Mfl.nclAkya-upmshad, 170. 

Maniky&la, 155. 

Maniyatappo, 152, 

Manti, 231. 

Mantra, 39, 44, 4(5, 179 (period) 241 
—270, 

Man lirarB 1 1 adhy a y a 1 1 7* 

Mann, 222 m/, 

Manu-dha.rma-HklHl.nl, 24, 29 . 2*2, 33, 
35, 44, seg, (59 Mt}* 

Maim Vaivasvata, 15, 20, 280 
Maim Aps'ava, 280* 

Maim Sftnmuana, 280. 

Manutanfcu, 20 L 
Man ush y ay a j n a , 48, 

Masi, 271. 

Mas' aka Arshoya-kalpa-sOtra, 10 1, 
109 . 

Mas'aka GArgya, 23 k 
Mas'akiya, 74 
Miltavachasa, 200. 

MAtrin, H4. 

Matsya Sam mad a, 20, 

Maudns* 190, 

Maudgalya, 201, 

Manka, 200, 

Manna, 200, 

Mauneya, 195 (v, 1. Bhad. Buudh* 
yas'va), 

Mauryae, 145, 148, 151, seq. 
Maushiki-pufcra, 225. 

M&yA, 10, 108/ 

MedhAtithi, 244. 

Megasthenes, 13, 15, 101, 126, 144, 
273, 

Mela, 271, 

MltnftneA, 38, 40. 

Mlm&neaka, 74. 

Mitrabhft Kae'yaja, 234, 
Mitravarohas StairakAyaua, 283, 
Mitravinda Kaubala, 234; 

Ti/rrx. _L. a nn a 


Mudgala, 114, 102, 201, 

Mftlamilrn (lobhiln, 234, 
Mundaka-ii|.anis»ad, 170 scjf, 

M ul'iim, 310. 

M rit.yu, 220, 224, 

Mrityu 1,’rfidlmuisaua, 230, 

N 

NlU.lulnodishtha 212, 
Nae.hikotaehayana, 116. 

Nfigfivjuna, 138, 143, 

Naidhmva, 202, 

Naigama (kfindam), 80. 

Naigoya, 118, 190. 

Naighantuka, 80, 

Naimiuhtya, 120 , 213. 

Nail ritva-kat hfth, 100, 

Nairn kins, 85, 

Nakula, 22. 

N ilk u la, 22, 

Nukwlmtva, 1 10. 

Nakslmti'a-ilai'i'a, 1 11. 
NaMiatri-graliolpfilal.iksduuiam, 

111 . 

Naknhala’a«kal(ia, 1,1 1. 
Naknlia(.fa-viilyil, 1 11. 

Nfima, 83. 

Nana, 175. 

Nil ii aka, 173. 

Narnia, 125, 145, HO, 148, 154, 
Nandivardhaua, 1 54, 

Nfirada, 214. 

NilriifuuiFm 200. 

NAvaa'anni, 21, 170. 
Navagridia'ftnti-pariViahfa, 111. 
Navanita, 207, 

Noarelms, 272. 

Neshtri, 237, 247. 

Nuiana.KUtra, 70, 109. 

Nklhravfi.li, 202. 

Nigada, 214. 

Niguda Pfirnavalki, 233. 

Niganm, 8l", 

Niganifih (v. 1. Again), 132, scq, 
Nighantu, 80. 

Nikothaka llhfiyajfitya, 234. 
Nipfita, 83. 

1 Nirukta, 79—82, 84, ec%, 
Nitvftna, 138, 1B0, 

Nirvfitti, 38, 

o i . 
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Nfflhka, 173* 

Nivfta, 22 . 

Ny£sa 129. 

Nyaya, 43, 165. 

o 

Ovo/nct) 82. 

Oshadi, 287. 

P 

Pabbato, 151, 181. 

Pada, 83, 178. 

Padavidhana, 121. 

Pahlavas, 28. 

Pailah 202 e 

Paila-sutra-bh&shya, 107. 

Paingalayan^bj 202. 

Paingi, 116. 

Paingins, 97, 192. 

Paingtkalpah, 190. 

Paingi-pufcra, 232. 

Paingyam, 107. 

Paippaladas, 192, 197. 

P&kayajna, ,105. 

Paksha, 199. 

P&laka, 154. 

P&langins, 190 
Palibothra, 126, 144. 
Panchachitikamanfcr&s, 1£5. 
Panehala, 67, 74. 

Panehavidha-satra, 109, 
Panchavins'a-brahmana, 181. 
Pandavas, 23. 

P&ndu, 23, seq 
P&ndya, 2$, seq, 

PAnini, 61, 71, 77, 95, 188, (date), 
158, — 162. 

Panini gotra, 162. 202. 

Paniniyam, 95. 

Panj&b, 7. 

Pankti, 115, 2li, 

P&radas, 28. 

Paramafcmaa, 1 K 
Parana £vatika, 195. 

Parameshthin, 231. 
Paraskaragirhyarsutra, 105. 
Parls'ara, 47 ; 230. 

Par&s'ara dharma-s'&sfcra, 44, 48. 
Parls'ara-gotra, 204. 
Par&sara-s'&kha, 50, 67. 

Parlis'arins, 96, 190. 
PSrSs'ari-kaundini-putra, 232. 


P&r&sari-putra, 232. 

P&rfis'ary&ya, 47, 77, 200, 202, 231, 
Par&s'aryayana, 47, 231. 
Paras'ti-Rama, 9, 25, 42. 

Paribha^hli, 37* 

Parishad, 66, 68, (v. 1. parshad. 66.) 
PArishadya, 68. 

.Parisishta, 78, 130 — 133 (date), 
131, seq . 

Parjanya, 237. 

P&rshada, 07 ; 69. 

Parehadam, 132, seq, 

Parshadas'va, 200. 

PArtha, 200. 

Parnsbni, 256. 

Parva, 258. 

Par vat a, 214. 

Pas'ubandha, 248. 

Patas, 194 (v. 1. PHtandineya) 
Patala, 276, 

P^taliputra, 125 seq. 144, 147, 
Patanehali, 52. 

Pafcanjali, 77, 122, 124, 

Pathas c aubhara, 231. 

Patni dikshit§ 5 237. 

Paundravatsa, 195, (v, 1, vaehha.) 
Paurana, 201. 

Paurukutsya, 201. 

Paurvatifcha, 201. 

PausbMrasadi, 74. 

Pautimashyayana, 230. 

Pavamams. 22, 178. 

Pinga, 201. 

Pingalanaga, 76 seq. 127. 

Pindola, 142. 

Pisacha-vidy&, 20. 
pisaeha-veda, 238. 

Pitrimedha?, 186. 

Pitriyajna, 48, 185, 

Plato, 83. 

PI&kfhAvana, 7 4, 

PIftksln,74. 

Porus. 144, 

Pofcri, 287, 247. 

Praehinaviti, 22. 

Prachinayogi-putra. 232. 
Pr&ebinayogya, 196. 

Praehya, 74. 

Praehya-katb&s, 174, 194. 

Farad hvansana, 231. 

Pradyota, 155. 
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Prafyftfcha, 52, 178* 

P.wi * "’A tih ft - ba rhatftj 1 1 5 * 
Pt:aj;V|)afii, 20() 5 2 1 •• i -*^'S 
Bey, 279, 

PrAiijftla, 1 9(5. 

P r A* n j al i< I v a,i tat >1 * yifi* 1 99. 
Pr&aaujjfi k an , 1. HT> 
i^isfivutUulnam, 122, 
Prasii, 142, seq, 174, 

IVat-'kanva, 290. 

iWim, 1 Hi 


M'b 




Pras 'na-upanishad, 170. 

' Pras'in-putra, ‘232. 

Prastoka SArnjaya, 260, 
Prastotri, 2, >7, 

Pnitarahna Kauhala, 234. 

Pralanlfinn, 2 1 3. 

l’raiihart ri, 237. 247, 

P r a t i j 1 1 A * p ar i h' i s h I. a , 02, 132, mj. 
Pratiioma (caste), (33, 
PmuprasthAtri, 237, 247. 
PrAI.it/Akhya, 24, 50, — 7*5, 33, 
Prflt.it.heyl’, 107. 

Pratithi Duvataratha, 234. 


Pratyaksha, 55, 

Pravachaiia, 28, note. 50, 
Pravara, 202. 

PravanVlhyftyah, 132, seq. 
Pravaramanjari, 199. 

Pravargya SAutipfttha, 1S6. 
Prayctga, 94. 

PretyabMva, 10. 

Prishadas'vflfc, 200. 

Pnshadhra, 2(50. 

PrithA, 23, 

Prithus'ravasa Kanina, 200. 
Tlpodew 83. • 

MpoarfkopLa, 84, 

Protagoras, 84. 

Ptosis, 84. 

Pulinda, 215. 

Pnndra, 219. 

Pupphapura, 150. 

Purflna, 21, 33, 46, 55, 79, 179. 
Parana veda, 21, 238. 
Purana-p&ridh&payantfth, 201 , 
Purpkita, 256, seq, 
PuronuvAkya, 209. 

Purftravas, 19; 28, 219. 
Purushamedha, 185. 
Purushottama, 199, 


Mrvapksha, 38, 

PAsliamitra (Jobhilu, 234. 
PuHiikarapnrnfldyupiMlhftnainantrfts, 
185. 

PiinltpaH&trn, 109. 

Piu-hynyatMiH Audavraji, 233, 
Puatakaut, 270. 

PutimAnha, 201, 

R 

Uadliu ( iautaitu, 229, 234* 
lUhasyii, 160, 

RiUmcdiflra, 111. 

llahnganflb* 20 1 '. 

RAkA, 110. 

Rakshovidya, 20. 

Raibhya, 202, 230. 

Rainava, 202. 

Riij.isOya, 185, 
lift m a, 25, 

Kftma ,1 Ammlagnya, 245, 

RAma MArgavnya, 25(5. 

R.AmAyana. 9, 10; seq, 22, 25, 31. 
RflnAyaniputra, 9 5. 

ItanAyantya, 95, 105, 190. 
Rantikosha, 81, 

UAthantarin, 1 !4. 

HaihUara, 114, 

KAthitari'putra, 234. 

Rauhina, 202, 

RanhinayAna, 230, 

Robhftli, 202. 

IV. 88. 

Ilona vah, 202. 

Roan, 210. 

RoimkA, 219. 

Kepha, 268. 

Rich, 178, 

Riehika, 2 19. 

Rigvarnabheda, 196. 

Rig-veda, 33, (53, 1 13, seq . 239, 247, 
277, 302. 

Rig-veda- aunlcramani, 112 — 114. 
Rig-veda Aranyaka, 278 — 302. 
Rig-veda bvAhmana, 180, seq. 
Rig-voda-charana, 192. 

Rig-veda chhandas, 76, 

Rig-veda commentaries, 125. 

Rig veda-grihya-sfitra, 104, seq. 
tyig-veda-jyotisha, 110, 
Rig-veda-kalpa-sOtra, 93, 104, “ 
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Rig*v0da“Himbfcftj705 uq* 
Itig-veda-prftfcis'&khya, 70, seq. 
Rig-veda-paris'ishta, 131. 
Rig-veda-passages translated : (i, 1.- 
L) 253, seq * , (i. 74.) 290. seq* (i.- 

165. ) 292, seq., (i. 167. 46.) 299, (l 
198, 4.) 258, seq., (i. 63. 8.) 10, (i. 
117. 1.) H 9 (ii- 2 -J 281, se Q » (iii- 1- 
20.) 254, (iii. 28. 1.) 259, (iii. 29. 
10.) 259, (iii. 32. 13 ) 254, (iii. 36, 
10.) 258 (iii. 39.) 254, (vi. 23. 9.) 
255, (vii. 3.) 289, seq. (vii. 32.) 
287, (vii. 78.) 291, (vii. 82,) 285, 
seq , (vii. 105.) 260, (viii. 30.) 280 
(xiii-11) 290 seq., (viii. 13, 14.) 
286, (viii. 21. 14.) 287, (ix. 11. 6,) 

166, (x. 73. ll.) 166, (x. 123.) 
300, (x. 130.) 254, (x. 131. 297, seq. 

Rigyaj&nshi, 132. 

Riksh&b 200. 

Ripunjaya, 153. 

Risbabha, 220. 

RishyasVmga Kaa yapa, 234. 

Rita, 258. 

Ritulakshana, HR 
Ritvigvarana, 91. 

Rifcvij, 247—250, 260. 

Rohin&b, 197, 201. 

Rohifca, 215. 

Romaharshana, 120. 

Romafeayana Sfchavira, 114, 

Rudra, 29. 

Rudra-bh&ti Drahy&yani, 233. 

s 

Sadasya, 213, 237, seq, 24 7. 


Sahadeva, 23. 

Sahadevas, 23, 

Saitava, 77, 230. 

Sajaniya, (hymn), 120, 
8amanfca*panchaka, 9. 
S&ma*sankhy&# 74. 
S&ma-sutras, 108, seq , 
S&ma-fcantra, 74, seq . 
Sama-veda, 62, 248, 249. 
S&ma-anukramani, 118. 
S&ma-brahmana, seq , 181. 
S&ma-charana, 19 6, seq. 
S&ma-kalpa, 93, 104, 109. 
S&ma-jyotisha, 111. 
S&ma*paris'ishta, 131. 
S&ma.pr&tis'&khya, 74, 


Sama-metrfy 76* 

S ama-vidbana, 99, 181* 
Samayachanka-s&fcra, 51, seq. 69, 
107 9 teq. 

S&midheni, 46, 206. 

Samvargajit Lamakayana, 234. 
Sanaga, 232. 

San&ru, 232. 

San&tana, 232. 

Sandhy^vandana, 107. 

Sandroeottus, 126, 143 — 156. 
Sangata, 154. 

Sanhita, 90 seq , 96. 
Sanhita*eharana, 98, seq. 190. 
Sanhiti-upanishad, 58 f 
Sanhifcopanishad, 182. 

Sanjivi-putra, 232. 

Sankara Gautama, 233. 

Sankarshn^-kanda, 46. 

Sankhya, 40, 42, seq . 52, 

Sankriti, 201. 

Sankriti-putra, 232. 

Sankritya, 74, 201, 227. 

Sannyasin, 161. 

Sansava. 209. 

Sansklra, 106, 

Sarasvati, 7, 245. 

Sarman Cheya, 16. 

Sarpa, 20. 

Sarpa-veda, 238. 

Sarpa-vidy^, 20. 

S&rshti, 200. 

Sarv&nukramn?, 112, seq . 
Sarv&stivadas, 157. 

Sarvamedhas, 185. 

Sat, 169. 

S§ti Aushtr&kshi, 234. 

Satfcra, 109, 248, 

Satyakama J&b&la, 233. 
S&tyamugrya, 196 (v. 1. nrnrgya, 

Satyamurgrya). 

Satyav&ha BMradvaja, 171. 
Satyavatf, 219. 

Saukar&yana, 231. 

Saufcramani, 191, seq* 
Sautrllmani-sambandhi, 191. 
Sauyami, 107. 

Slvaroi, 200, 

Savetasa, 200. 

SHvitr&gniehayana, 116, 

Savitri, 217* 


m 


injifx 


KSS’E.SLifiW?* (p. no 

s ,”°i r ' 8 ^StwW<Vbh».hy«, 

45-48. 


WO — fc JiU» 

Seknsandhyftdihautrftntfun, 

Soloaom N ikator, 12(5, 143, 
Semitic races, 3. 

Ser.aku, 74, 

Sevon rivers, 7 . 

S h ad g u ran'ishya, c o m in* 

A mi k ram ani\ 112 . 
Shadvins'a-brfthmana, 57, 
Slmshtiputhn, 180 . 

Shadas'in, 91. 

Siddbftnta, 38 . 


185. 

MUJ, 


155. 


on the 

182 . 


Sinbabftbu, 139. 

SinivdtU, 1 19. 
Slcftnda-bliftshya, 12n. 

Skaudasvftmin, 125, 
Sm&rta-e&trn, 48, 5 1. 
Smriti, 27,39, 40, 44 —48, 

Sniriti-prabandlifts, 51, 

Sama, 29, 281. 
Soma-rftjayah. 290. 

Sotna rajya, 200. 
Soona-randra Olv>ru, 45. 


55, 95. 


Somas'arinan, 154. 
Sotna-a'ushma, 22 1 . 
Soma-vftha, 202. 
Soma Vakhnava, 20. 
Somft-yftga, 91. 
Somes' vara, 53, 62. 


Somotpattilj, 131. 

Sone, (river) 145. 

Spars'a, 83. 

Sphotftyana, 74. 

Sthaulasbthivi, 74, 79, 

Sthiraka Sftrgya, 234. 
Stobkftnueanhftra, 74, 

Stoics, 84. 

Strabo, 8, seq. 14. aeq 104, 27 2. 
Stdpab, 129. 

Subandhu, 256. 

Subhadrft, 22. 

Subr&bmanya, 237, 247. 

Sudfts, 255 seq, 

Sudeshnft, 30, 

S&lrta, 178. 

Sulaboft, 107. 

Sumftlya, 154. 


Snnmntrft Blbh. Chn., 284, 

Snmantab, 107. 

Sm^cnr/xo/, 83, 

SmiHha Kftpft{ava, 234. 

■Supratita Aulundya, 233. 

Surabhigrita, 207. 
SurftdindrAbbiabokdtd.am, 185. 

Surya, 20, 237. 

S dry aka, 153. 

Sum' ft rad a Sftlankftyana, 233. 

I Hits' ravas Vftrtdiaganya, 234. 

I Suntiomanas Sftndilyana, 234. 

Sufcivritti, 128. 

Sutra, 37 — 130. 

Sutni-oharana, 100-103, ‘23b. 

Suyajna, 107. 

Suyas'as, 155. 

SuyiiVaMa, 216. 

Svftdbyftya, 54, 2(33, 

Svft iliyftya biAlimana, 110. 

Svftbft, 58. 

Svftbft-k ritis, 24 1, seq, 

Svnnaya, 2i)« 

Hvanaya Bhftvyaya 259. 

Svai'iv, 52. 

Svi-ditukril, 210. 

I Syftpariia, 257. 

& 

S'abara, 210. 

S'abdAiiuH'fttaimm 1(H) 

S'ailftHn, 06, 100. 

S'uiuya, 201. 

S'ais'ava, 50. 

S'ais'ira, 102. 

S'ais'iiWftkhft, 01,70, 77. 
S'ais'iroya, 102. 

S'ais'miftgas, 154 
S'aityftyanft, 74. 

S'aivnyavftl.i, 201. 

S'akas (people), 28. 

S'ftkadftsa, 234. 

S'ftkala, 74. 

S'ftkala, -s'ftkhft, 74, 01, 70, seq, 76 
aeq. 92, 114, 193. 

S'ftkalya, 71, seq. 74, 193. 
S'ftlcalya-pitft, 71, 74. 

S'akapflni, 74. 

S'ftkapurni, 79. 

S'ftkatftyana, 73, 74, 85. 

S'ftkhft, 2(5, 51—54, (52—66 97,200, 

m- 
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S'&kfcya, 203. 

S'akuntala, (play) 1, 3, 270. 

S'akuntal& (province), 19. 

S'akvari, 115. 

S'&kya, (see Buddha), 43, 148, 153, 
S'&l&ks'ha, 202. 
S'alank&yana-charana, f4. 
S'adank&yana-gotra, 200, 202. 
S'alankayani-pufcra, 232. 
S'oUpraves'a, 186. 

S'&lis'uka, 257. 

S'&liya (v. 1. Kha-, oar), 192. 

S'amba ^arkaraksha, 233. 

S'ambhu, 201. 

S'amifcri, 237, 247. 

S'&ndikh, 202. 

S'andili-putra, 232. 

S'&ndilya, 94, 169, 230. 
S'&ndily&yana, 94. 

S'ankha, 201. 

S'ankh&yana, 74. 
S'ankhlyana-brahmUna, 94, 208. 
S'&nkhayana-grihya-sufcra, 104, seq. 
S'Unkh&yana'kalpa, 93, 104 (extract) ! 

(xvi. 1.) 19-21. 
S'ankhayana-paris’ishta, 131. 
S'&nkk&yaniira , 96 , 191, 
S'&ntan&charya, 79, 

S'&ntanu, 132, 

S'&pheya, 194, (v, l.-peya,-piva)« 
S'^rdula, 196. 

S'&rkar&kski, 200. 

S'&rva atfca Gr&rgya, 233. 

S'arvadatta Kosha, 8L 
S'&stra, 28, 

S'as'adharman, 154. 

S'atabalaksha Maudgalya, 74. 
S'atadru, 256, 

S'at&nika, 120. 

S'atapatha-br&hmana, 91, 95, 172, 
182, 184, 188, *(i 8. 1. 1.) 220, 
(xi. 4. 5) 228, 

S'atarchins, 22, 177. 

S'atarudriya, 184, 

S'&fcvala, 190, (v. 3. Safcyamudbhava) 
S'^tyayanin, 95, 101, 19J, 195 
S'&thy&yanjya, 196, 

S'auehivrikshi, 94, 

S'aunahotra, 120, 200, 

S'aunaka, 60, seq, 70, seq, 119-124 


S'aunaka-anukramani, 112. 
S'aunaka-aranyaka, 164. 
S'aunaka’gribya-sutra. 197. 
S'aunaka-eharana, 197. 
S'aunaka-kalpa-sutra 75, 104, 
S'aunaka-parisi'shta, 130, 
S'aunaka-upanishad, 17 1, 176. 
S'auuak&yan&h, 202, 

S'aunakins, 190. 

S'aunaki-putra* 232. 

S'aunakiya, 71, 74. 
S'aunakiya-chaturadhyayik&j 72, seq. 
S'aunga-Sais'irayah, 201. 
S'aungi-putra, 232. 

S'aurpanayya, 230. 

S'avas, 234. 

S'ikh&, 28. 

S'iksha (s'ifesba), 58-76. 

S'ilpa Kas'yapa, 233, 

S'ishtam Is'vamedhikam, 185. 
S'ishtas'vamedhamantras, 185. 
S'is'ira, 192. 

S'is'u Angirasa, 50. 

S'is'an&ga, 154. 

S'iva, 28. 

S'iva-sankalpa, 166. 

S'loka, 35, seq . 37,45, 51, 56. 
S f raddha-kalpah, 132, seq . 
S'radha-kalpa-bhashya, 133. 
S^raumata-kamakayanah, 201, 
S'rauta ceremonies, 51. 
S'rauta-sufcras, 26, 39, 48, 53, 87 — 
104. 

Sravana-dafcta Kaohala, 233, 
^rutabandhn, 256. 
firuti, 27, 39, 42, 45, 50, seq. 51, 
seq> 55, 94. 

S'ruti-rSpamanfcraF, 185. 

S'udra (race), 29, 30, 107, 

S'udra dynasty, 126, 154. 
S'nbbanga, 273. 

S'ukrtiya, 117, 186, seq. 
S'ulvadipika, 133. 

S'ulvikani, 132, seq. 

S'unahotra, 120. 

S'unahpuchha, 216. 

S'unahsepa, 19, 214 — 218. 

S'unaka, 121, 200. 

S'unika, 153. 

S'unolangula, 216. 
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Svot&a'vatara, • 103* (v. 1. S vet A, 
S'vetatariUj — tfllj— -fcftnfa, SVotfl 
Aa'va-,) 

S'votWvatara-upanifthiwl, 108. 
S'votakottt, 07, 114, 221. 

S'yaitAb, 20. 

S'yflma, 193. 

S'y&m&yanina, 190, 193. 

S'yUv&s'va Arohanftuaeft, 201, 200. 

T 

Taittiki, 74. 

Taittirlya, 31, 90, 
Taittiriya-aimkvamanf, 1 10. 
Taittiriya-Aranyaka, 08, 174, &oq. 
Tnittiriya-charniin, 1 93. 
Taittiriya-gpiliya-fiGtrn, 1 04, , 
Taittirlya-kalpa afttra, 197, seq, 
Taittn'iya-prAtia'Akhya, 7 1. 
Taittirlya s'ikaha, 58. 
Taittiriya-sanhiUl, 182, teq, 187-190. 
Taittirlya-upanisad, 58, 109, seq, 
Taittirlyaka, 71, 74. 

TakkaailA, 148. 

TAinasavanaaanghfti ftma, 158, 
Tflmraparnl, 140. 

Tandina, 190, 20l. 
TAndya-brAhmana, 95, 190, 225, 
(see panohavina'a-br.) 

TauunapAt, 245. 

T&pantya, 194 (v. 1. pAyauaV 
Tarkahya, 201. 

T&rkshya Vaipaa'yata, 21, (v. I, 
Vaipas'ehifca.) 

Taumburavins, 190. 

Tibetan ohronology, 188. 

Tilaka, (v. 1. B&laka), 154. 

Tirindira P&ras'avyaya, 200. 

Tirita, 129. 

Tirthakas, 136. 

Titbiri, 90, 116. 

Tman (Atman), 10, 

Tott&yanas, 197. 

TraiYani, 231. 

Trftsadaayava, 201, 

Tr&ta Aishumata, 233, 

TretA (age), 216. 

Tripundr*, 29. 

Tribh&shyaratna, 71. 

Trishtubh, 35, 37, 115, 210. 


TritlyaavanagatAdityagrahAdimantr- 
ftp, 185, 

Turn KAvnahoya, 283. 

Turanian ran«, 7, (tag, 

Ttmiwhkft, 150, 

Tvaahtri, 245, 

IF 

IJohaty&lji, 200. 

UdaiWandilya, 234, 

UdayAa'va, 154. 

UddftlAka, 19, 233. 

Uddftlaka Arunoya, 233, 

Udg&tri, 62, 90, 93, 235, seq. 24T, 
248. 

Udgttha-bh Ankara, 125. 

Udibhi, (v. 1, Udftfciu), 154. 
Uditdiy, 74. 

Udiohya Katbftlj, 190, 

UgraHona, 147. 

Ui-rfta'mvaft, 120. 

Ujjvaladai.ta, 128, seq. 

Ukha, 110. 
tlkha-dhftsana, 185, 
Ukha-aambltrAnAdiinantrAe, 185. 
Ukbya, 71, 74, 
llkttia-S'ftgfcram, 132, seq, 

Uinft, 28. 

Una, 238. 

UnAdi-sGtra, 78, seq, 127, seq. 
Umietri, 237, 247. 

UpagAtri, 248, 

Upagrantha-afttra, 109. 
UpajyotiHhn, 111, 132, seq, 
Upamanyavab, 201. 

Upanayana, 108. 

UpAnga, 3. , 

(Jpamatialrt, 5 1 02, 100, 172, 181. 
Upaaarga, 83. 

Upaveda, 3, 

Upaves'i, 233. 

Upnokat, 3, 170, seq. 

Urjayat A u pain, 238. 

Urukshayasa, 201. 

Urvas't, 19, 33. 
tJsbaa, 217, 279, 291, seq, 
(JshAaA-nnktau, 245. 

Ushman, 83, 178, 

Uahnilj, 110, #10, 

Uti, 296. 

I Utpalavaraadeva, 140. 
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Uttancotfcanya, 74 
U ttar a-brab mana, 239, seq, 
Uttarakurus (alphabet), 278. 
ULtaramim&ns&, 46 
Uttarapaksha, 38. 

Utbaravih&ro, 146. 

Uvata, 50. 

v 

Vaoh, 227. 

Vachaknavi, 107. 

Vaehaspat), 42, 214, 

Vadava, 107. 

Vadhuna, 101, 

Vadhuna-sutra, 103. 
Vaidabhritii-putra, 232, 

Vaidadas'vi, 260. 

Vaideha, 27. 

Vaidheya ( var . lec, neya), 194. 
Vaijara, 194. 

Vaijavtlpa, 230, 

Vaijavupayana, 230, 

V aijavapia (grihya-sutra), 10 . 
Vaikaita, 247, 

Vaikh&nasa, 101. 

Vaikh&nasa- sutra, 103. 

Vainava, 202, 

Vaineya, (var* lec. -dheya,-neya,) 
‘194. 

Vaiuya, 200, 

Yaishnava-dharnia s'astra, 173. 
Vaish tapureya, 230. 

Vaisampayana, 90, 107, 116, 190. 
Vais'esbika, 40, 43, 165, 
Vais'vamitra, 201. 

Vais'ya (race), 29, 107, seq. 199, 

2 12 . 

Vaitanika, 105. 

Yaiy^karanas, 85, 

V&japeyas, 185. 
Vajasanayi-anukramani, 117. 
V&jasaneyi-Sranyaka, 1.72. 
V&jasaneyidbr&hmana, 183, seq* 
188. ^ ^ 
Vajasaneyi-kalpa-autra 95, 103, seq. 
V&jasaneyi-pr&tis'&kbya, 71, seq, 
V&jasaneyi«s'fxkh&, 62, 72, 190, 194, 
V&jasaneyi-sanhifcii, 184 — 188, 
V&jasanoyi-upanishad, 166, 
V&jaS'ravas, 283. 

Vajr&k?ifci ? 268, 


Vaiakakaus'ika, 230. 

V&lakhilyas, 114. 

Valmiki, 74. 

Yalmikiylh, 202. 

Vamadeva, 22, 178. 

Vlmadev&hj 200. 

V&madevya, 200. 

Vamakaksbayana, 233, 

Vanaprastha, 164. 

Yanaspati, 237, 245, 

Vandana, 200. 

Yans'a, 199, 

VansVbrahmana, 182, 229, seq* 
Vans'aka, 154/ 

Varadaraja, 109, 

VMha, 193, 

V&raha-s&tra, 103. 

Varantantaviyas, 170, 193, (var, lec . 
Vartan.) 

Yararuebi, 71, 124, seq . 

Varga, 114, seq, 199. 
Varkaruni-putra, 232. 

Varna, (four) 108, 268, 

Varsha, 125, 

Yarshagani-putra, 232. 
Varshyayani, 74. 

VartSntaveya, 196. 

Varnna, 31, 110, 215, 283, seq . 
Yaruna,-Adifcya, 20.. 

Varunamitra Gobhila, 235. 

V aruui-upauisbad, 59. 

Vasishtba, 19, 22, 26, 178, 202, 214, 
217, 245, (race) 47, 255. 

Vasistha smrifci, 28. 

Vasishtha, 28, 53, 202. 

V&sishtha Araihanya, 234. 

Vasistha Chaikitaneya, 234, 
V&sishtha-dharmas'astra, 70. 

V asordhar&dimantras, 185. 
Vasudeva, 23, 29, 136. 

Vasumitra, 155, 

Vasus'rufca, 244. 

Yas'a As'vya, 260, 

Vatabhikara, 74. 

Vat ay ana, 196, 

Yatsa (land), 125. 

V&tsa, 234. 

Vatsamitra Gobhila, 234. 
Vafcsanapat Babhrana, 280* 
Vatsapra, 74, 

V&tslmandavi-putra, 232. 


